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HOUSE COMMITTEE 


DEBATES REPEAL 
OF ADMISSION TAX 


Chairman William R. Green 
States Members Are in 
Favor of Doing Away with 
Levies on Better Grade of 
Musie and Drama—Difficul- 
ties Encountered in Draw- 
ing Distinction Between 
Types of Amusements May 
Result in Uniform Reduc- 
tion—Editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA Urges That Music 
Be Treated as a Separate 
Unit—Tax Bill May Have 
Drastic Revision in House 
and Senate 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—The 

House Committee on Ways and 
Means, while almost a unit in the de- 
sire to eliminate, or at least substan- 
tially reduce, the tax on admissions to 
opera, concerts and the better class of 
the spoken drama, finds itself in the 
position of not being able to agree 
upon how this can be accomplished in 
order to prevent unjust discrimina- 
tion. It is the present intention of the 
committee, according to a statement 
of Chairman William R. Green, to re- 
tain the 10 per cent tax on motion 
picture theater admissions over 50 
cents, burlesque shows, cabarets, so- 
called ‘“‘Follies,” and the cheaper class 
of musical and other entertainment. 
It is in finding the line of demarka- 
tion between the two classes of enter- 
tainment that the committee is en- 
countering the greatest difficulty. 

Speaking of the committee’s attitude, 
Chairman Green said: “The committee 
has given much and repeated considera- 
tion to the repeal of the admissions tax 
on tickets for opera, concerts, classical 
recitals and the so-called legitimate 
drama. The members of the committee, 
as well as its sub-committee which is con- 
sidering this special tax, are in favor of 
doing this, but there appears to be con- 
siderable doubt that they will succeed 
in drawing a line between the different 
kinds of amusements. It may be possi- 
ble to reach an adjustment of the matter 
by making a uniform reduction in the 
tax on admissions to all amusements, 
eliminating none.” 

The Treasury Department does not 
favor the repeal of the entire tax, in 
view of the amount of revenue produced 
(which was $33,000,000 in the last fiscal 
year), and for the further reason that 
“the tax is not a burdensome one,” as it 
claims. 

It should be remembered that the bill 
to be presented to the House by the Ways 
and Means Committee is certain to en- 
ounter very decided opposition in that 
‘hamber as well as in the Senate. Judg- 
ing from inquiries which have been made 
‘f a number of members of both houses 
who are now in Washington, it is quite 
ikely that the admissions tax item will 
receive close inspection on the floor of 
both Senate and House. Not only this, 
but the Senate Committee on Finance 
will hold its own hearings on the bill, 
ind there the measure may ‘be practi- 
ally re-written. Senator Smoot, chair- 
man of the committee, personally favors 
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ROSA PONSELLE AS “GIULIA” IN “LA VESTALE” 


This Richly Gifted Young American Soprano Achieved the Most Notable Triumph of Her 
Still Unfolding Operatic Career in the Metropolitan’s Brilliant Revival of the Spontini 


Opera. (See Critical Review) 





STOKOWSKI FORCES MARK ANNIVERSARY 


MMMM LLL LLL LLL 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 16.—The first 

program given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra as a regularly constituted or- 
ganization in 1900 was repeated at last 
week’s concerts, in recognition of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of this institu- 
tion. An atmosphere of pardonable 
exultation was created by management, 
players and auditors, who could not fail 
to be impressed with the significance of 
the occasion. 

Leopold Stokowski, speaking at the 
Friday afternoon concert, alluded to the 
necessity of continually vitalizing the or- 
chestra through broadening of its scope 
and enlargement of its resources. His 
address was keyed in a tone of impres- 
sive sincerity, and was _ felicitously 
phrased. The birthday exercises also 
included remarks by Alexander Van 
Rensselaer, who has been the only presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation since its foundation, and also by 
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Frances A. Wister, president of the 
woman’s committee. 

The program, which was repeated on 
Saturday night of last week, preserved 
the historical proprieties even in the 
presentation of the soloist, Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, who submitted the same number 
heard by the first subscribers on Nov. 
16, 1900. This was the still refreshing 
and unworn concerto in B Flat Minor of 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, in full 
command of his splendid artistry, played 
the work superbly at these commemo- 
rative concerts. The orchestral offerings 
included Goldmark’s Overture, “In the 
Spring,” rather infrequently given now 
adays; the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
Weber’s “Invitation a la Valse” and 
Wagner’s “Entrance of the Gods into 
Valhalla.” 

Mr. Stokowski’s readings combined 
throughout finely imaginative. feeling 
with an inspiriting verve, peculiarly be 
fitting the occasion. bet ; 

He is third in the conductor’s line of 
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NEW HIGH MARK IN 
SPECTACLE IS SET 
WITH ‘LA VESTALE’ 


Spontini’s Historic Opera of 
Ancient Rome Reaches 
Zenith of Stage Pageantry 
—Rosa Ponselle Achieves 
Most Notable Triumph of 
Her Career—Mme. Matzen- 
auer, Johnson and de Luca 
in Strong Cast — Transi- 
tional Score Notable for 
Classic Purity of Line — 
Music Both Reminiscent and 
Prophetic — Brilliant Re- 
vival Under Serafin’s Lead- 
ership Hailed as One of 
Most Notable of Metropoli- 
tan’s Accomplishments 








By Oscar Thompson 


PONTINI’S ultra-centenarian op- 

era, “La Vestale,” again made his- 
tory Thursday evening, Nov. 12, when 
it appeared in gorgeous panoply on 
the boards of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, flaunting the banners of spec- 
tacle in what may be regarded as the 
most resplendent of Mr. Gatti-Casaz- 
za’s many brilliant revivals. 

An eyemark of stunning beauty, “La 
Vestale” made also a profound impres- 
sion as a work of perdurable musical 
strength, and it served to provide young 
Rosa Ponselle with the most memorable 
personal triumph of a career that is still 
unfolding. As a pageant, as a reintro- 
duction to a period in operatic develop- 
ment that has become obscure, and as a 
medium for a fuller revelation of the 
American soprano’s superb vocal equip- 
ment, this revival will be remembered as 
one of the most notable achievements of 
the present Metropolitan régime. 

Patient delving into the records has 
established that this was not the first 
American performance of the Spontini 
novantique, as had been generally as- 
sumed. John Curtis of Philadelphia must 
be credited with bringing to light on the 
eve of the Metropolitan’s adventure the 
information that “La Vestale” was given 
in that city on Oct. 30, 1828, by a French 
company from New Orleans. Presumably 
it had been sung previously in the Louisi- 
ana opera house. Possibly there was a 
New York representation at about the 
same time as the one in Philadelphia, 
which took place twenty-one years after 
the Paris premiére of Dec. 15, 1807. 

The Philadelphia discovery only 
served to reemphasize that the old New 
Orleans institution must always be reck- 
oned with when operatic “first times” are 
under consideration. But, for the Metro- 
politan—and for the present generation 
of opera goers—this was more than a re- 
vival or resuscitation. It was a resur- 
rection, an exhumation, an operatic voice 
from beyond the grave, yet one that 
spoke with an unexpected freshness and 
vitality. One need not predict for it a 
perennial place in a répertoire where 
Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber 
can only come and go, to acclaim the 
Spontini experiment an altogether happy 
one. 

Produced in the grandiose days of the 
Napoleonic era, through the favor of the 
Empress Josephine, “La Vestale” repre- 
sents, visually, the processional tenden- 
cies of the old thédtre-lyrique, brought 
to their apogee of clinquant showiness 
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Philadelphia Council Approves $25,000 
Appropriation to Civic Opera Company 
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HILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—The 

Philadelphia Civic Opera Company 
will receive an appropriation of $25,000 
from the City of Philadelphia as a par- 
tial subsidy for its work in fostering 
what is practically a municipal opera. 

The City Council approved the sum 
as a part of what is known as the 
Mayor’s budget. It was from this 
source that the Civic Opera received a 
smaller subvention last season. This 
season the plans are more elaborate, ten 
operas being scheduled at virtually 
weekly intervals, with numerous dis- 
tinguished solo artists being engaged 
from the Metropolitan, Chicago and San 
Carlo companies. ; 

Elton B. Buckley, attorney of this 
city, who said he represented an “un- 
organized opposition” to the expenditure, 
stated that the Civic Opera was not an 
official city function, and that the 
Mayor’s secretary received $3,000 a year 
as manager of the organization. 

Charles B. Hall, president of the 
Council, replied that the Council would 
fulfil its legitimate duties of apportioning 
funds to the departments, and that it 
had nothing to do with the staff of the 
opera. He added that the public gen- 
erally approved of the Civic Opera. 

Mr. Hall declared: “I will move that 





PORTLAND SYMPHONY HAS 
RECORD SALE OF TICKETS 





Interpretations of Willem van Hoog- 
straten Win Favor in Opening 
Concert of Series 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 14.—In spite of 
advanced prices, the sale of subscription 
tickets for the Portland Symphony’s sea- 
son is the largest recorded in the North- 
west for orchestral concerts. 

Finely emotional readings were given 
by Willem van Hoogstraten of the 
works chosen for the first concert of the 
series, and at the end of the evening the 
audience rose en masse to acclaim him. 

The program consisted of Weber’s 
Overture to “Oberon,” Debussy’s Pre- 
lude to “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” the 
Prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
and Isolde” and the Fourth Symphony 
of Tchaikovsky. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s 
interpretations were vibrant with color 
and replete with rhythmical vitality. 

The conductor has selected Alfred 
Keller to be concert master and Albert 
Creitz to occupy the second chair. These 
two young violinists have recently re- 
turned from several years of study with 
European masters. 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, was pre- 
sented by Steers and Coman in an ex- 
ceptionally fine recital on Nov. 5. A 
Sonata of his own in which he was as- 
sisted by his accompanist, Emanuel Bay, 
created favorable comment. He was re- 
called again many times after Hubay’s 


Concerto in G Minor and the final group 
of solos. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Five Native Compositions for 
Rochester Concert 
OCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 14.— 


Five American composers’ 
works have been chosen for per- 
formance in the concert to be given 
by the Rochester Philharmonic, 
under Howard Hanson, at the 
Eastman Theater on Nov. 25. This 
will be the second of a series of 
programs to be devoted to first- 
time hearings of unpublished 
scores selected by a jury. The win- 
ning composers, announced recent- 
ly by Dr. Hanson, are Otto Luen- 
ing, Wesley La Violette, Walter 
Edward Howe, Jeanne Boyd and 
A. C. Kroeger. The judges were 
Eugene Goossens, composer and 
conductor of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic; Selim Palmgren, com- 
poser and member of the faculty, 
and Dr. Hanson, director cf the 
Eastman School. 


the appropriation be approved. If it 
fails, I will introduce a bill for a Bu- 
reau of Music that will probably cost 
$100,000 per year. The people want 
music! If we had more, there would be 
fewer people going to jail. Making the 
people happy is the surest way to de- 
crease crime.” W. R. MURPHY. 


ATLANTA OPERA TO 
BUILD NEW THEATER 


Civic Institution Will Be 
Erected in Park—Réper- 


toire Named 
By J. H. Reed 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 14.—Stockholders 
of the Municipal Opera Association here 
have voted approval of the directors’ 
plans for an open air theater to be 
erected in Piedmont Park in time for 
next summer’s season of light opera. 

The proposed theater will be con- 
structed on a hillside one block from 
Piedmont Avenue. It will be fan-shaped, 
with a stage at the apex of the fan, and 
will seat 3000. Plans permit the addi- 
tion of 2000 seats at a later date if this 
is deemed necessary. The theater will 
be under a roof, so rain will be no 
hazard, and canvas curtains can be drop- 
ped at the sides when needed. The polo 
grounds nearby will offer parking space 
for hundreds of cars. 

The structure will cost between 
$75,000 and $100,000, it is announced. 
The parks committee some time ago 
granted permission for the theater to 
be erected in Piedmont Park, and the 
finance committee approved a plan by 
which citizens will underwrite the cost 
of the building, this amount to be repaid 
by the city in three years. 

It was shown that $60,000 of the 
authorized capital stock of $100,000 had 
been subscribed, and the sale of the 
remaining $40,000 worth of stock will be 
pushed. 

A tentative list of operas which will 
be presented during the second season 
of eight weeks includes “Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” the “Merry Widow,” “Naughty 
Marietta,” the “Red Mill,” the “Fortune 
Teller,” “Katinka,” “Robin Hood” and 
the “Runaways.” 

Although the Association showed a 
loss for the first season, directors ex- 
press confidence in the financial success 
of the season for 1926. In spite of ad- 
verse conditions, they point out, attend- 








ance increased with every week last 
summer. 
Work on the new theater will be 


started early in the spring. 
Club Gives Opera-Recital on 
“The Echo” 

ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 14.—The Monday 
Musical Club presented an interpretive 
recital of the American opera, “The 
Echo,” by Frank Patterson, performed 
last June under the auspices of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus, soprano, inter- 
preted the part of Acantha and ex- 
cerpts from the part of Yfel. J. Ray 
Simmons, tenor, sang the part of 
Theudas. The story of the opera and 
excerpts for the piano were given by 
Mrs. Guy R. Smith. W. A. HOFFMAN. 








Albany 





Hurok Leases Manhattan Opera House 


S. Hurok, Manhattan concert man- 
ager, in behalf of his newly organized 
company, has signed a five-year lease 
for the Manhattan Opera House with 
the Masonic Scottish Rites bodies of 
New York, who own the property. The 
Hurok company will have exclusive book- 
ing of the house for five years. 
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Army Music School to Be 
Moved from Washington 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—The 

United States War Depart- 
ment has decided to remove the 
Army Music School from this city 
to either New York or Baltimore. 
The school is now quartered at 
Washington Barracks on the old 
arsenal grounds, but congestion 
there has made it necessary to 
utilize the building for other pur- 
poses. In addition to this, it is felt 
that the music school must go to 
some larger city, where musical 
facilities will be available for both 
instructors and pupils. The Army 
Music School Band will be moved 
at the same time. The school has 
more than 100 students, sent from 
all parts of the country. Each year 
it graduates a class of bandmas- 
ters and leaders, and sends these 
to the various army areas to con- 
duct army bands. There are about 
sixty instructors in the school. 


ALFRED T. MARKS. 


POLLY DAMROSCH’S DEBUT 
WILL BE WITH FATHER 





Conductor’s Daughter to Play Piano in 
N. Y. Symphony Concert 
on Nov. 22. 





Photo by Pach ros. 
Polly Damrosch 


Two members of the Damrosch family 
will participate in the performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ novel picture of a men- 
agerie, “Carnaval des Animaux,” when 
that work is given by the New York 
Symphony, under Walter Damrosch, in 
Mecca Auditorium on Nov. 22. Polly 
Damrosch, daughter of the conductor, 
will play one of the solo piano parts of 
the amusing work, thus making her pro- 
fessional début. Mr. Damrosch will play 
the other piano part. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes Announce 
Daughter’s Engagement 


David Mannes, violinist and founder 
of the David Mannes School of Music, 
and Mrs. Mannes have announced the 
engagement of their daughter Marya to 
Jo Meilziner, portrait painter and stage 
designer. Miss Mannes is the author of 
a play produced last summer by the 
Phoenix Players at Woodstock, N. Y. 
She is a granddaughter of the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch. 


Gigli Decorated by Mayor Hylan 


Beniamino Gigli was given a banquet 
by 500 of his friends, Nov. 9, at the Hotel 
Biltmore, at which the grand star, rib- 
bon and cross of a Grande Offiziale of 
the Kingdom of Italy was conferred on 
him through Mayor John F. Hylan. The 
celebration was in honor of his work at 
the Metropolitan Opera, and his recent 
services as Honorary Police Commis- 
sioner of New York. City officials and 
members of the Metropolitan Company 
were present. 
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REINER APPEARS AS 
LEADER AND PIANIST 


Novelty by Max Reger Also 
Feature of Cincinnati 
Program 


By Philip Werthner 





CINCINNATI, Nov. 14.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony, under the leadership of 
Fritz Reiner, gave its third pair of con- 
certs on Nov. 6 and 7 to crowded houses. 
It seems that the plan for twenty con- 
certs has proved its value. When the 
play was fully explained by the auxiliary 
committee, of which there were repre 
sentatives in every suburb, the old sub- 
scribers as well as many new ones im- 
mediately subscribed for the whole 
series. 

The latest concert programs contained 
works by Handel, Brahms and Max 
Reger. Opened with the Fifth Concerto 
Grosso of Handel, played by the or- 
chestra and two pianos manned by Mr. 
Reiner and Karl Young, the concert 
brought refreshing music. The move- 
ments of the concerto were all played 
with ‘fine shading. 

Then followed a majestic reading of 
the First Symphony of Brahms. The 
first movement was well played. Mr. 
Reiner, though a little independent of 
traditional reading, interpreted the 
whole very sanely. It was a magnificent 
performance and brought out all the 
merits of the Symphony. 

After intermission the “Variations 
and Fugue on a Merry Theme by J. 
Adams Hiller” by Max Reger was 
played. This work was new to Cincin- 
nati, but proved to be very interesting, 
with the possible exception of the Fugue 
at the end. A fugue for orchestra is 
always problematical, and this one by 
Reger, who certainly was a master in 
this kind of writing, is no exception to 
the rule. The players received much 
applause. 


MUSICAL FOLK ARRIVE 


Incoming Ships Bring Notable 
Personages to America 

The Berengaria arrived Nov. 13 with 
a princely share of musical folk. On 
board were Feodor Chaliapin, Russian 
bass; Toti Dal Monte, coloratura so- 
prano, and Johanna Gadski, soprano, 
and her husband, Capt. Hans Tauscher. 


Also on board was Wilhelm Bachaus, 
pianist. 

Prince Alexis Oboiensky, Russian 
bass, brother-in-law of Vincent Astor, 


arrived on the Savoie to give a series of 
concerts, beginning with a private re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Vincent Astor. 
Also came Michael Arenstein, ’cellist, 
who will appear with him in concert. 
Carl Flesch, head of the violin depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute of Music, 
returned Nov. 16 on the Albert Ballin. 


Long Beach Symphony Gives 
Initial Concert 


ONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 14.— 
4 The newly organized Symphony 
Orchestra of Long Beach made its 
first appearance at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Nov. 2, under the 
baton of Leonard J. Walker. The 
thirty musicians making up the or- 
chestra are all professionals, a few 
being members of the Long Beach 
Municipal Band. For a first per- 
formance their work was excep- 
tionally smooth. The conductor, 
who was formerly a member of the 
London Symphony, Royal Opera 
House and Covent Garden orches- 
tras of London, England, had his 
men well in hand, and gave excel- 
lent readings of the program. The 
numbers included the “Coriolanus”’ 
Overture by Beethoven; a “Sere- 
nade” for strings by Elgar; the 
“Jupiter” Symphony of Mozart; 
Valse Triste by Sibelius, and the 
“Ballet Egyptien” of Luigini. The 
concertmaster is Maurice Koehler, 
and the manager, Hillyer Deuprey. 
The assisting soloist, Dan Gridley, 
tenor, was well received. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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Music and Colored Lighting Glorify Natural Theater 


STUUR Cc cee WANNA | 
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Two Views of the “Theater of the Stars” 


This Summer. Left, a Scene in the Production, Blending Color and Sound, 
Searchlights Illuminate the Scene 


for One of the Programs. 
By CHARLES H. GABRIEL, JR. 
Los Angeles, Nov. 14. 
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playing the master- 
] Pieces of the world in 
the depths of a great 
forest in the night! 
To do so you must 
tune your mental ear to great 
choruses chanting from rocky 


caverns of the precipitous mountain- 
side. A noted violin virtuoso plays 
to a listening multitude, hidden from 
him as he stands alone on an illumi- 
nated pinnacle of rocks, hundreds 
f feet above them. A string quar- 
tet on a gigantic table of rock in a 
deep and wild ravine plays, its music 
carrying with astonishing clarity of de- 
tail to a great gathering below about a 
huge fire. A pianist plays a Beethoven 
study in philosophy on a grand piano 
in the night air of the mountains, while 
the moon passes its beams through the 
network of the forest giants’ foliage, far 
overhead! 

While this almost unimaginable sym- 
phony of the darkness is being con- 
ducted, bright or dim shafts of many- 
colored light, thrown from searchlights, 
play about the scene. A Brahms Sym- 
phony begins, and a glow of light, strong 
and steadfast, plays on a gigantic up- 
ended granite spire, part of the eternal 
hills. While the orchestra plays, a veri- 
table drama of lights plays about the 
impressive handiwork of nature. As the 
last notes die away, the gleams die also, 
and the “Theater of the Stars” figura- 
tively draws its curtains for the night. 

Fawnskin, Big Bear Lake, California 

-some miles from Los Angeles—lies in 
the midst of a wonderland of natural 
phenomena, 7000 feet above the sea. 
Wild and rugged scenery, unharmed by 
the woodman’s axe and the touch of 
civilization, this summer was the back- 
ground for a musician’s experiment that 
bids fair to become one of the institu- 
tions of musical America. 


{n Ideal Theater 


Arthur Farwell, well known artist of 
tone, long ago conceived the idea of a 
pageant of music conducted under the 
stars amid surroundings conducive to the 
highest expression of the elusive art. 

Elsewhere in the country outdoor fes- 
tivals have been given, but perhaps in no 
other section of the country has the ideal 


WHERE MELODY SPEAKS IN THE HEART OF A FOREST 


on Big Bear Lake, California, Where, Under the Auspices of Arthur Farwell, a Series 
Given Under Huge Trees in a Primeval Fastness. 


of such performances been more nearly 
approached, at least from the view of 
natural beauty. From June 13, the open- 
ing date, until Aug. 29, the closing, a 
series of musical events was staged that 
drew on the services of many of the 
foremost musicians of the western and 
other sections of the country. Operatic 
performances, symphony concerts, solo 
appearances, fétes, pageants, choral 
singing and other forms were presented, 
and the project of making Big Bear 
Lake the center of a new type of musical 
and dramatic presentation was fairly 
launched. 

As for the scene of this enterprise the 
accompanying photographs speak for 
themselves. The “Theater of the Stars” 
is a parallel series of small, picturesque, 
and irregular canyons converging into a 
larger canyon at right angles to them. 
Through this larger cleft flows a small 
stream of mountain water. 

The big canyon floor, or “stage” proper, 
is smooth in some parts and in others 
rugged with huge rocks and boulders. 
Across the stream the canyon wall, a 
gigantic tapestry of great forest trees— 
some 200 feet in height—and rocky for- 
mations rises steeply to a peak 400 feet 
above the bottom. This is a “back drop” 
of truly Brobdingnagian proportions. 
Not only is it extraordinary but it is also 
practicable, since trails and paths wind 
among its maze of trees and rocks so 
that musicians and actors who take part 
in the productions are enabled to attain 
any height or place of vantage from 
which to perform, even the rock turrets 
on its summit. 

The smaller 
“auditorium,’ 
tall pines that nevertheless, 
clear view of the “stage.” 


-anyons, constituting the 
support in many places 
permit a 


Late-Comers No Nuisance 


Many acres in extent, the ‘Theater 

f the Stars” can accommodate an esti- 
mated audience of 50,000 without crowd- 
ing. 

Unlike the visitor to metropolitan art 
centers, the patron of this theater passes 
through no crowded streets, no traffic 
din, and no disillusioning foyer. Through 
the silent and winding roads of the table 
land of the San Bernardino mountains 
his motor takes him by a gently sloping 
canyon trail, lit by unique lanterns made 
from portions of hollowed logs provided 
with latticed ‘‘windows,” through which 
soft lights glow. 

Arrived at the “Theater” the visitor 
chooses his place according to his desire 
down near the floor of the big canyon, 
up on its nearer sides, or back where the 
coming presentation will appear as a 
magical prismatic vista. He will see not 


the limiting artificiality of proscenium 
and curtain, but the natural glade below 
lit in many unusual ways, by search- 
light, white or of varying color, and by 
the ruddy glow of camp fires. 

As the artists appear, the visitor, no 
matter what his distance from the stage 
proper, will hear distinctly. The natural 
acoustic properties of the amphitheater 
make possible the distinct reception of 
words and music at a distance of a 
quarter mile. 

It is the aim of the founder, Mr. Far- 
well, and his associates and backers, to 
evolve some sort of a new thing in thea- 
ter and concert worlds. 

““*The Theater of the Stars’ is a chal- 
lenge and a call to all who would build 
on the mountain tops a new and redeem- 
ing order of existence worthy of the best 
in our national life and character,” Mr. 
Farwell explains his ideal.’ “It is a thea- 
ter and more than a theater. It is the 
inauguration of a new movement, the 
pointing of a new way. 


4 New Return 


“The theater of the coming time will 
be inseparably associated with an honest 
return of man to nature, not an artificial! 
return, a sentimental pretense, like that 
witnessed in the aristocratic shepherds 
and shepherdesses of the reign of Louis 
XIV. This fact alone of our seeking 
redemption from ‘civilization’ in the 
heart of nature, quite aside from many 
other circumstances, gives a _ peculiar 
significance to the inception, at this 
time, of the ‘Theater of the Stars.’ 

“In the cities we are fed sensation 
upon sensation, but not beauty. We 
must leave the environment in which 
business and sensation predominate and 
possess us in order to be open to beauty 
ourselves. We can do this merely by 
going to the woods. We can scarcely 
do this by racing through the woods in 
a motor car, carrying our dizzy burden 
of business and sensation with us. We 
must silence the motor, leave the car 
and give these things a chance to fall 
upon us. 

“However, ‘Nature unaided fails,’ says 
the ancient maxim, as every farmer, 
gardener or scientist appreciates, as well 
as every true artist. In the ‘Theater 
of the Stars’ nature has been aided, she 
has been given attention and love. Her 
dead matter has been cleared away her 
living beauties brought forward, her 
multitudinous .and miraculous forms 
accentuated, her silences filled with 
music. 

“Finally, we have the forces of beauty 
with us and we are fully aware of the 
reverence and love in which we should 
hold them. 

“And these forces are greater than 


Nature 


of Performances or Musical Spectacles Was Given 
Right, Partial View of the Audience Gathered 


our American civilization is yet aware 
ry hd 

Those who have followed the develop- 
ment of the theater this summer are 
imbued with the idea that from it will 
come a “great artistic musical drama 
which will be eternally acted in this 
eternal mountain-amphitheater,” to re- 
call the words of Francis Kendig, a 
music critic of southern California. 


May Inspire New Art 


“Be it founded on the colorful history 
of the redskin who once roamed the 
mountains and valleys, or a symbolical 
inspiration of truth and beauty, or the 
simple offering to the masses of music 
and drama in its purified versions, no one 
can yet know, but I feel certain that 
some day something of great significance 
will be enacted under the stars in this 
theater at Fawnskin,” says Mr. Kendig. 

The programs of the summer just 
ended opened with scenes that impressed 
the beholders. To the visitor, the scene 
was magical, especially surprising to one 
who has viewed most of the open-air 
performances of a similar nature 
throughout the country. 

The reflection of the white flood lights 
of the auditorium on the tall pine trees 
over the rim of the canyon, seen before 
entering the amphitheater, gave a pre- 
liminary thrill of delight. Beyond the 
curve on the “floor,” huge Chinese lan- 
terns of oval form and many colors were 
seen hanging at intervals high up on 
the pine trunks. The audience, which 
was seated on logs, chairs, cushions, 
rocks and needle covered earth, faced a 
spacious platform arranged for an or- 
chestra, before which flowed a little 
brook, and the darkness of the forest 
on the immense canyon wall opposite. 

At a sharp trumpet call issuing out 
of the darkness the auditorium lights go 
out. From another part of the dark 
forest depths comes a mellow flute call, 
and again the sound of the oboe. Then 
from far to one side beyond the rocky 
prominences lit by a flaring camp fire 
comes the sound of a horn—the “Sieg- 
fried” horn call, to be startlingly an- 
swered by another, almost overhead and 
behind. Then a trombone blares from 
the opposite canyon wall and again the 
trumpet. 

There suddenly appears from near 
the spot whence came the trumpet call, 
“St. Bernard,” patron saint of these 
mountains, bathed in an amber glow 
from a hidden searchlight. He com- 
plains of the “pagan sounds” that dis- 
turb his retreat. 

The “Spirit of Life” 
mysterious light 


appears in a 
from a cleft of the 
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[Continued from page 1] 


in the operas of Meyerbeer and Halévy. 
The Metropolitan has seized upon oppor- 
tunities thus afforded to build up, in the 
nnale of the first act, a stage picture ex- 
celling even that of the Scene of Tri 
umph in “Aida,” which Spontini and his 
librettist strikingly prefigured. There 
were literally hundreds of persons on the 
stage, massed with theatrical adroitness, 
yet leaving room for a ballet of much 
grace and charm, with the glitter of steel 
and silver and gold, of gilded palms and 
laurel wreaths, of Roman legionaires, 
gladiators, priestesses and slaves. Na- 
poleon praised Spontini’s music. One 
wonders today whether some such spec- 
tacle as that devised at the Metropolitan 
was what chiefly caused imperial col- 
laudation of the score. 

In this scene, with its stage trumpet- 
ers like those of “Aida,” Richard Wag- 
ner was moved to add trombone parts, 
and one for a bass tuba, at the com- 
poser’s request, and the former stood 
out prominently in Thursday’s represen- 
tation. But the tuba part seems to have 
vanished, and there was no such instru- 
ment in the ensemble. Doubtless it rep- 
resented an improvement, for here, in 
spite of his admirable dramatic gifts, 
Spontini wrote too thinly for the cumu- 
lative pageantry on the stage. The 
music falls definitely short of the climax 
which almost any later composer (not to 
except Meyerbeer) undoubtedly would 
have achieved. 

The use of an Italian text, rather than 
the original French, presumably was a 
concession to exigencies of casting and 
mounting the work, though all of the 
principals have appeared in French 
opera. 





* * * 


The following was the cast given the 
work at the first Metropolitan perform- 
ance: 


DC. ABs Hess saad 0's Edward Johnson 
| Sere eee ae Rosa Ponselle 
BE epee eer tara Giuseppe De Luca 
Pontifex Maximus....... Jose Mardones 


The High Priestess, 
Margarete Matzenauer 
PGE « is Cade s 6.960028 Paola Ananian 
incidental dances by Corps de Ballet. 
Conductor—Tullio Serafin. 

Stage Director—Wilhelm von Wymetal. 

The singers in the French troupe of 
1828, as listed by Mr. Curtis, were 
Messrs. Notaire, Alexandre, Tavaru, 
Theodore, Rochefort, Deschamps, Vic- 
torin, and Mesdames Milan, Alexandre, 
Mariage and Chalet, names utterly un- 
known to present-day students of operatic 
history, but worthy of mention here be- 
cause of the historic interest and im- 
portance of this revival. With the lim- 
ited possibilities for spectacle at the 
disposal of a traveling organization of 
the eighteen-twenties it is scarcely to be 
believed that the work could have made 
a relatively vivid impression at the time 
of its Philadelphia performance, though 
then in its heyday. 


* + * 


Beethoven, who deprecated the loose 
character of the operatic stories utilized 
by Mozart, is said to have regarded the 
libretto of “La Vestale” as an ideal one; 
though the poet, Etienne Jouy, had of- 
fered it to Cherubini and the latter had 
rejected it. Spontini, seeking a subject 
after the French model, seized upon it 
with the operatic cunning developed in 
the numerous now forgotten scores he 
had written for production in his native 
Italy. Today Beethoven’s judgment ap- 
pears to have been a sound one. The 
story has dramatic strength, simplicity, 
directness and much more of humanity 
than many plots of the period. 

Briefly, it is this: Licinio, a Roman 
warrior, returns to the Imperial City, vic- 
torious, to find that his beloved, Giulia, 
has become a vestal. He resolves, with 
the sympathetic aid of his friend Cinna, 
to abduct her. Received in triumph by 
the populace, he finds that Giulia has 
been chosen to place upon his head the 
laurels of honor. This she does with evi- 
dent distress, under the watchful eye of 
the High Priestess of the Temple. 

In the second act Licinio seeks Giulia 
in the temple, where she is tending the 
sacred fire. In the ardent preoccupation 
of their love-making, the flame goes out. 
The inevitable discovery of her derelic- 
tion causes Giulia to be stripped of her 
veil and condemned to be buried alive. 

In the first scene of the final act the 
execution is about to be carried out, in 
spite of Licinio’s efforts at rescue, when 
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Principals in the Metropolitan’s Revival of Spontini’s “La Vestale.” 


At the Left Giuseppe de Luca as “Cinna”; in the Center Rosa 


Ponselle as “Giulia” and Edward Johnson as “Licinio”; and at the Right, Margarete Matzenauer as “The High Priestess” 


a storm breaks and a bolt of lightning 
rekindles the fire on the altar. This is 
taken as a sign from the gods that the 
erring vestal shall not die. There is a 
shift of scene which brings to the eye 
the Circus of Flora, where a happy end- 
ing is consummated amid dances and 
games in honor of Venus. 

No doubt this concession to the Paris 
passion for the ballet presents an anti- 
climax and weakens the story—and the 
same may be said of the protracted 
divertissement which closes the first act 
—but it is more than likely that these 
dances will play as considerable a part 
in pleasing large numbers of Metropoli- 
tan patrons as they did the French 
audiences of Josephine’s day. The music 
Spontini wrote for his maenads and 
corybants has the least character of any 
in the score, much of it sounding remi- 
niscent and pallid, but it is neither cheap 
nor trivial. Perhaps it pays the penalty 
of having been levied upon too gen- 
erously by the innumerable petty dance- 
makers of a century and more. 

Though considerably cut, the Metro- 
politan retained a very generous amount 
of the original ballet music, including 
parts suggestive of “God Save the King” 
and “Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” There 
was a Dance of Homage in Act I, with 
Lilyan Ogden as the Goddess; and in 
Act III, a Nuptial Dance, an Autumnal 
Féte, with Florence Rudolph and Albert 
Troy as principals, a Grecian Dance, and 
a Dance of Jugglers. These were skil- 
fully and colorfully arranged by Rosina 
Galli and August Berger. 


* * # 


The music of “La Vestale” looks back- 
ward and it looks forward. It has that 
commingling of styles that usually is the 
weakness of a transitional work. Gluck 
dominates the recitatives, which are aus- 
tere but dramatically expressive, with 
now and then a curve of phrase that pre- 
sages the melodic speech of Wagner. Set 
melodies bring reminiscences of Mozart 
—the severer Mozart, rather than the 
purveyor of merriment and sunniness— 
and there is more than a suggestion of 
familiarity with the “Leonore” overtures 
of Beethoven in the well-written if some- 
what nondescript introduction Spontin1 
provided for this work. 

Though inspiration has scarcely the 





A Glimpse of the Ballet 


heat of authentic genius, throughout the 
score there are manifest not only high 
ideals, but a sculptural purity of line, an 
appreciation of the power of music to 
express tragedy and to foreshadow im- 
pending disaster; combined with sin- 
cerity, directness and surety of utter- 
ance. Emotionally, the opera is weakest 
in its love episodes, where the music 
lacks the warmth and glow of amorous 
feeling. 

Harmonically the score would seem to 
bear out what has been written of Spon- 
tini’s weakness, but orchestrally there is 
much that remains deft and challenging, 
in spite of the conventions and the limi- 
tations of the times. 


* * * 


More arresting than the reminiscences 
of older composers are the foreshadow- 
ings of what was to follow. It was Spon- 
tini’s boast to Wagner that, “after 
Gluck, it is I who effected the great revo- 
lution with ‘La Vestale’; I introduced 
the suspension of the sixth in the har- 
mony and bass drum in the orchestra; 
with ‘Cortez’ I took another step for- 
ward; then I took three with ‘Olympie’ 
— I took a hundred steps forward 
with ‘Agnes von Hohenstaufen,’ where I 
have imagined the orchestra replacing 
the organ to perfection.” 

More impressive than the now by no 
means novel presence of the bass drum, 
were the instances revealed on Thurs- 
day in which this vain but able composer 
had written other men’s music for them 
in advance of their day. Rossini and 
Meyerbeer both pillaged “La Vestale,” 
perhaps unknowingly, but certainly ex- 
tensively. One can understand much 
more readily, after listening to this older 
work, how it was that Rossini was able 
to write “The Barber of Seville” in thir- 
teen days. A little more thorough use 
of the method by which he lifted bodily 
a considerable part of the finale of Spon- 
tini’s second act—turning to the humor- 
ous purposes of Don Bartolo’s seizure 
what here is a scene of condemnatory 
judgment—should have enabled him to 
turn the trick in seven. “La Vestale,” 
among other things, anticipates the 
famous Rossini crescendo. 

Never banal, seeking always legitimate 
effect and taxing its chief singer without 
condescending to mere vocal display, ‘‘La 
Vestale” can be described as a work that 
maintains quite generally the dictates 
of classic severity, with now and then a 
melody that explores tentatively the 
paths Bellini and Meyerbeer were to fol- 
low. 

Its level is high, though it falls short 
of the Himalayan peaks a handful of 
operatic composers have attained. 


:. 2 


Rosa Ponselle, as the distressed but 
loving Giulia, easily dominated the per- 
formance. It was, in a word, her opera. 
Not only did she sing Spontini’s music 
magnificently, but she gave a character- 
ization that carried a large measure of 
conviction by its earnestness and its well 
elaborated detail. 


Doubtless Giulia must be counted one 
of the most exhausting soprano parts in 
the current répertoire. Although for the 
most part Spontini’s melodies are rela- 
tively brief and limited in their exfolia- 
tion, there are two Scenas for the Vestal 
—‘‘Oh, di funesta possa,” in the first 
act, and a longer one, “Tu che invoco 
con orrore,” in the second—which are not 
only protracted, but which combine with 
breadth and sweep of phrase a taxingly 
high tessitura. There is perhaps no so- 
prano available today who could achieve 
the second of these without some mo- 
mentary loss of quality or traces of sag. 

But Miss Ponselle, her ever opulent re- 
sources put to the fullest test they have 
had to meet at the Metropolitan, not only 


oy 
= 





“Giulia” Bestows the Laurel 


gave dramatic power and sumptuous tone 
to these two all-important numbers, but 
achieved a nobility of style that must be 
accorded the fullest and heartiest praise. 

To repeat, it was superb singing that 
represented the highest point she has 
reached, so far, in her operatic career. 

Very lovely in a quieter style was her 
singing in the lovely Entrance of the 
Vestals in the first act, wherein Giulia’s 
misgivings are contrasted with the serene 
hymn to the goddess voiced by the 
chorus. Of much appeal, also, was the 
farewell which precedes the fiery miracle 
in the first scene of the last act. 

* * * 


Mme. Matzenauer, with a part not so 
heavy in its demands upon the voice, 
sang with rich tone and distinction of 
style. She was altogether a personality 
as the High Priestess, and contributed 
materially to the pictural as well as the 
vocal ensemble. 

Mr. Johnson, handsome and histrioni- 
cally convincing as the soldier lover, also 
possessed the requisite style for Spon- 
tini’s nobly hewn phrases, though his 
voice has had far better opportunity for 
display in other réles. Mr. de Luca as 
Cinna gave a Bellini-like tunefulness to 
the brief air allotted to him early in the 
first act, and thereafter was content to 
be a self-effacing friend. Mr. Mardones 
was, of course, dignified and vocally reso- 
nant as the Pontifex Maximus, and Mr. 
Ananian was a sufficiently pompous Con- 
sul. The chorus sang with beauty of tone 
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New York Philharmonic Celebrates Its 2000th Concert — 


i 


Part of Historic First Pro- 
gram Repeated Under 
Leadership of Mengelberg 
—Soloists with Orchestras 
During Week Include 
Phyllis Archibald, Gebhard, 
Mischa Mischakoff and Lea 
Luboshutz 


OUND numbers are among the 
most comforting devices of man- 
kind, Consequently it was with a sense 
of joyous relief from a variety of ver- 
tigo induced by contemplating such 
figures as 1943 and 1999, that the eye 
took note on Sunday afternoon that 
the Philharmonic had arrived at its 


2000th concert. On the basis of one 


concert a year this would have ex- 
tended the activities of America’s old- 
est symphony orchestra back into the 
days of Imperial Rome, but so active 
has that organization been that its 
2000 concerts go no farther into the 
dark ages of history than Dec. 7, 1842, 
when its inaugural program was pre- 
sented in the old Apollo Club rooms. 

Sunday’s concert, besides being a cele- 
bration of the elimination for the nonce 
of the bludgeoning effect of those 
scrambled numerals which have _ been 
printed regularly on Philharmonic pro- 
grams, was designed with the thought 
of making formal observance of the 
Philharmonic’s beginnings, and although 
the concert was not an anniversary it 
was given that aspect. To some extent 
the first program was repeated, though 
the suggestion that it be duplicated in- 
tact was not carried out, for reasons 
which a glance at the original list is 
sufficient to explain. 

The following numbers were comprised 


in Willem Mengelberg’s celebrational 
array: 
“Sees” OVOTUGIS s 6 isiins cis Seevd Weber 
Double Concerto, for Two Violins and 
NN EE arr Bach 
Scipio Guidi and Hans Lange 
tai 5 Rae eee ee Kalliwoda 
PIU BYMDNONI.. o.6 0:0 cc ce sees Beethoven 


The Beethoven Symphony and the 
Kalliwoda Overture were played at the 
first Philharmonic concert, both for the 
first time in America. It is quite pos- 
sible that the 2000th can put forward 
as one of its patents of distinction that 
the Kalliwoda work probably was played 
at it for the last time. Otherwise, the 
“Jubilee” Overture was a_ substitution 
for the same composer’s “Oberon” Over- 
ture, though it was heard very early 
in the Philharmonic’s career, at the 
third concert, in point of fact; and the 
Bach number was a replacement for 
various contributory numbers of the 
1842 program, Hummel’s D Minor Quin- 
tet, a Rossini duet sung by Mme. Otto 
and E. C. Horn, a scene from “Fidelio,” 
sung by Mr. Horn, and a Mozart air 
sung by Mme, Otto. 

As Beethoven’s C Minor is met with 
in season and out, the overture which 
Johann Wenzeslaus Kalliwoda composed 
in his days of high repute was the one 
real link between the first concert and 
the 2000th. The players all stood up 
while playing, with the exception of the 
‘cellists, after the fashion of the 
eighteen-forties. But this did not make 
the music any the less pallid and con- 
ventional. Doubtless it was alive in its 
day. But that day is hopelessly gone 
beyond recall, and modern audiences will 
be content to know that Kalliwoda was 
Kapellmeister to the Prince of Fiirsten- 
berg at Donzuschingen, and that Schu- 
mann thought well enough of him to 
dedicate some early piano pieces to him, 
without thirsting further for his music. 
Mr. Mengelberg and his’ musicians 
doubtless gave the work a performance 
that was no whit behind the first one, 
in the quality of the ensemble; indeed, 
one feels reasonably confident that it 
was a rather better one than its ante- 
‘essor. 

The Weber overture also belongs to 
in age that is past. Its frank use of 
the tune that in this country is known 

“America,” but which does other duty 
n England and Germany, is, to say the 
east, naive. The work was admirably 
played. Mr. Mengelberg’s reading of 
the Beethoven Fifth scarcely calls for 
fresh comment. It had its usual elo- 
juence, strength and polish. 

The Bach double concerto has been 
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played many times in recent years by 
virtuosi of the highest rank, but seldom 
with a more satisfactorily adjustment 
of the two solo parts than Mr. Guidi 
and Mr. Lange gave it. But there was 
the now customary superfiuity of strings 
in the orchestral accompaniment, tending 
toward a minimizing of the sonority of 
the solo instruments. Mr. Mengelberg 
was at the piano-harpsichord to give 
the work the archaic tinkle which has 
become customary in his Bach represen- 
tations. 

hete were flags on the stage and 
flowers for the conductor to give the 
concert the atmosphere of a gala event. 

ie 


Prokofieff Concerto Given 


State Symphony, Ernst von Dohnanyi, 
conductor; Lea Luboshutz, violinist, 
soloist; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 10, evening. 
Russian program: 

Tone Poem, “Isle of Death,” 

Rachmaninoff 
EES ion 5 bandeira fied Prokofieff 
(First time in New York) 
Miss Luboshutz 

Symphony. MG. 3 iis. 6k 6 wi Tchaikovsky 

High artistic aims were in evidence in 
the program which Mr. Dohnanyi and 
his players gave in the second of the 
Tuesday evening series, again under the 
auspices of the Gaelic Musical Society 
of America. 

First in interest among the triptych 
of Russian works given was the new 
Prokofieff Concerto—a diabolically diffi- 
cult work both for soloist and orchestra, 
superbly achieved. It must be said at 


Violin 
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once that Miss Luboshutz, who has been 
heard in recital in a recent season, per- 
formed with a poise and technical vir- 
tuosity that won for her a distinct ova- 
tion. Her violin was not given many 
opportunities to sing, but the tone con- 
jured forth was then broad and agree- 
able. Mostly, however, the Russian com- 
poser of Puck-like propensities directs 
his solo instrument to produce atonal 
and sometimes raucous staccato effects, 
with passages played sul ponticello, or 
on the portions of the strings near the 
bridge. 

Divided into three sections, an Andan- 
tino, a Scherzo and a Finale, the com- 
position showed at least as high a degree 
of mastery as any of Prokofieff’s works 
hitherto heard here. The emotional con- 
tent and musical ideas of the piece seem, 
on the whole, somewhat negligible, but 
the concluding section, with its silvery 
muted tones for the violin and unique 
effects of orchestration, has real effec- 
tiveness. 

Mr. Dohnanyi opened the concert with 
a sincere performance of the Rachman- 
inoff Tone Poem, a work which is planned 
on broad and effective lines. There 
are certain indebtednesses to Scriabin 
and Rimsky discernible today, but the 
work inspired by Bécklin’s famous pic- 
ture still vividly creates its mood. The 
conductor did not seem to gain all the 
response he desired from his players in 
several climaxes, but the performance 
was genuinely moving. 

Tchaikovsky’s rarely performed Sec- 
ond Symphony, with its Little-Russian 


folk color, was finely given by the 
orchestra. R. M. K 


A Gebhard Night 
The New York Philharmonic, Willem 


Mengelberg, conductor; Heinrich Geb- 
hard, pianist, soloist, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 12, evening. The program: 

Symphony in B Minor.........Schubert 

Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra, 

Gebhard 
(New: First Time) 
Mr. Gebhard 
“- Pawan Pee oc cs i+ beens cee Loeffler 


“The Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner 
Mr. Gebhard’s Fantasy proved enter- 
taining and well conceived music, free 
from atonal influences, although not, cer- 
tainly, free from the influences of a 
dozen or more composers. It is quite 
obviously the work of a pianist, although 
by that statement let it not be gathered 
that the orchestration is unskilful. It 
is simply that the solo instrument is 
more sympathetically treated and that 
the whole gives the impression of having 
been originally thought of in terms of 
the piano alone and later enlarged into 
its present form. On the whole, it 
seemed as though the developments were 
too elaborate and too frequently in- 
dulged in for the importance of thematic 
material to justify. In climaxes, also, 
the instrumentation was unbalanced, em- 
phasizing the brass choir too heavily. 
Rhythm is Mr. Gebhard’s trump card 
in the Fantasy and he utilizes this fac- 
tor with rare cunning. The beauty of 


Overture to 


[Continued on page 37] 





Koussevitzky to Lead Program for League of Composers 
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QUOUEALAUUEAAAATUEAAOAUTOUGOUU TEGATANA 


HE third season of the League of 

Composers, the purpose of which is to 
promote modern music, will mark a de- 
parture from its previous practice, by 
the devotion of its series of three eve- 
ning concerts to new music for chamber 
orchestra. The first concert of the 
organization on the afternoon of Oct. 25 
included new works for smaller en- 
semble, compositions that were heard at 
Venice last September, and other new 
compositions by Americans. The _ re- 
maining series of evening concerts, to be 
given at Town Hall, will bring forward 
some interesting novelties. 

The first of these will be conducted 
by Serge Koussevitzky, on Saturday 
night, Nov. 28. The second, on Dec. 29, 
will bring Manuel de Falla’s “El Re- 
tablo,” with Willem Mengelberg con- 
ducting, and Wanda Landowska at the 
harpsichord. The rest of the program 
will include other works hitherto un- 
heard in America. The third concert 
will be given in March, and will present 
compositions conducted by a prominent 
leader whose name will be announced 
later. 

The program will give New York the 
opportunity to attend first hearings of 
works by men in whom both the organi- 
zation and the noted leader and pioneer 
for modern music have shown earlier 
interest. The five composers include four 


Europeans—Arthur Honegger, Serge 
Prokofieff, Maurice Ravel, Alexandre 
Tansman—and one American, Aaron 


Copland. 
Ravel and Honegger Novelties 


Honegger will be represented by a 
Concertino for piano with the orchestra, 
which Mr. Koussevitzky introduced to 
Paris at the end 
of last season. It 
met with great 
success, and, in 
the conductor’s 
estimation, it 
ranks among the 
best of this young 
composer’s works. 
Mr. Koussevitzky 
was among the 
first to recognize 
the extraordinary 
talents of the 
author of “Le 
Roi David.” He 
gave world pre- 
miéres of “Hor- 
ace Victorieux,” 
the “Chant dé 
Joie,” and the 
“Pacific 231.” The League also paid its 
tribute to the young Swiss, last year, 
introducing two small works for cham- 
ber orchestra—‘L’Ombre” and “L’Hom- 
me et la Mer.” At the New York per- 
formance of the new work, Jésus San- 
rome will be the soloist. 

On the same program, Maria Dormont 





Serge Koussevitzky 


will sing the “Trois poémes” of Ravel, 
songs with orchestral setting, which are 
considered among the finest examples of 
the great Frenchman’s music. Of these 
only one has been heard here before, 
and that was with piano accompaniment. 
They were written in 1923, and have 
frequently been performed abroad. The 
music is set to poems by Mallarmé. The 
instruments are a string quartet, two 
clarinets, two flutes and a harp. 


Tansman and Prokofieff W orks 


The Sinfonietta of Alexandre Tans- 
man will serve to reintroduce a young 
Polish musician living in Paris, whose 
String Quartet the League of Composers 
performed in March, 1924. Tansman, 
who is still under thirty, has also been 
favored by early performances of his 
work directed by Mr. Koussevitzky, who 
introduced his “Scherzo Symphonique” 
and “Legende” to Paris. The composer 
has also written a ballet, “Danse de la 
Sorciére;” two quartets, and_ several 
smaller pieces for piano and strings. He 
is considered by many among the most 
gifted, and certainly among the most 
prolific of the young musicians in Paris 
today. His work is said to show a curi- 
ous mixture of influences, including that 
of the Russian, Scriabin, which has been 
modified by the young Frenchmen who 
are his contemporaries. The Sinfoni- 
etta, written in 1924, is considered by 
some the best work he has yet produced. 

Serge Prokofieff will be represented by 
a new Quintet, which has also been in- 
troduced to Paris by Mr. Koussevitzky. 
Still in his thirties, this young Russian 
takes his place in the first rank of com- 
posers today, a musician whose firm 
originality is revealed in his “Scythian” 
Suite and “Sept ils sont Sept,” of which 
Mr. Koussevitzky gave the first perfor- 
mances. In works like these, and in 
his opera, “Love of the Three Oranges,” 
and his ballet “Chout,” there is revealed 
a strong racial vein of music, which is 
often curiously at odds with the neo- 
classic setting which he adopts at other 


times, as for example in his Second 
Symphony. 
Copland’s “Music for Theater” 


Aaron Copland’s new “Music for the 
Theater” will give New York the oppor- 
tunity again to hear this young Ameri- 
can’s work, who was represented on pro- 
grams of both the League of Composers 
and Mr. Koussevitzky last year. Mr. 
Copland, who is just twenty-five, re- 
turned to America last Fall after four 
years of study in Europe. At its first 
lecture-recital of 1924-1925, the League 
introduced him to New York through 
two piano pieces, “Passacaglia” and 
“Cat and the Mouse.” Last winter, 
Nadia Boulanger, his former teacher, 
played his Symphony for organ and or- 
chestra, both in Boston with Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony, and 


in New York with Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra. Last spring Mr. Copland 
was the recipient of a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, under the terms of which 
he is spending a year in creative com- 
position. He was the only musician in 
a group of fifteen men, the rest of whom 
received fellowships for literary and 
scientific research. 

Mr. Copland has also completed a 
ballet for full orchestra, on which he 
has been working for more than three 
years. Of this work Mr. Koussevitzky 
intends to play three of the dances in 
Boston and later in Paris. The intro- 
ductory section, ‘“Cortége Macabre,” was 
played last May in Rochester at the 
concert of American music. 

“Music for the Theater,” was written 
with no play in mind, and is described as 
music in the absolute sense. Starting 
out with several 
musical themes, 
Mr. Copland con- 
ceived the _ idea 
that they might 
have been com- 
bined as _inci- 
dental music to 
a play, were the 
right play at 
hand. These were 
later developed 
into a group of 
five short move- 
ments—a Pro- 





logue, Dance, 

Interlude, Bur- 

lesque and Epi- 

Aaron Copland logue. They are 


scored for double 
string quartet, 
contrabass, two trumpets, one trombone, 
one flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, piano 
and percussion. In the Prologue the 
main theme is announced almost imme- 
diately on a solo trumpet. A short sec- 
tion for strings brings the second idea, 
played by the oboe. A brief development 
follows, based solely on the main theme, 
and as_ foreshortened recapitulation 
brings the movement to a quiet close. 
This first movement is followed by a 
short nervous dance in five-eighths time. 
The Interlude is based on a single theme 
played on the clarinet after a short in- 
troduction by the English horn, which 
forms the musical content of a song, 
without words. The Burlesque has a 
self-revealing title. In the Epilogue no 
new ideas are used, material being re- 
worked from the first and third move- 
ments. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, making his first 
public appearance outside the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony, does so by per- 
mission of the trustees of that society. 
He will bring with him a picked group 
of instrumentalists from that organi- 
zation. 
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Mr. Gatti’s Answer to Champions of 
Spectacle—Looking for the Needle in 
the Operatic Haystack—Putting the 
Tyro in His Place—Knee-Length 
Cénsorship—A Slap at the Moderns— 
George Barrére Sends a Suggestion— 
Some Chronology and a Question of 


Experts 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Shall I let you in on a little secret 
with respect to the Metropolitan—one 
that never will be sent out with the offi- 
cial stamp of any department? 

Here it is. There has been strong 
pressure, emanating I understand from 
Milan, for the production at the Broad- 
way house of  Boito’s posthumous 
“Nerone.” 

But the amply fortified Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has his own ideas with respect 
to what operas are worth giving at the 
Metropolitan and what are not. He can 
turn thumbs down as well as up. 

The late Giacomo Puccini is quoted as 
having described “Nerone” as “a bad 
movie with worse music.” Perhaps 
Boito, if he had lived, might have had 
something equally pungent to say of 
Puccini’s unfinished “Turandot.” 

Be that as it may, I have reason to 
believe that the attitude at the Metro- 
politan toward “Nerone” is, that it is 
a spectacle without music. Now spec- 
tacle is very much in the Metropolitan’s 
line, but the institution remains, in the 
view of its administrative powers, pri- 
marily an opera house concerned with 
music. 

Boito’s “Mefistofele” is in the réper- 
toire because it combines spectacle with 
music which many patrons of opera en- 
joy—though I remember that Ernest 
Newman started a review of it with the 
sweeping assertion that, “musically, 
‘Mefistofele’ is beneath contempt.” 

What has interested me is that Mr. 
Gatti, instead of yielding to those who 
have been demanding “Nerone,” which 
he apparently regards as inferior, has 
gone to great pains and perhaps staggers 
ing expense to mount another work 
such a way as to make of it an almost 
unparalleled operatic spectacle, while 
emphasizing its musical sturdiness. 

Spontini’s “La Vestale’—I have every 
reason believe—is his answer to Milan! 

* * + 

So there is a strike of costume 
makers on at the Metropolitan to add 
to the many problems which call daily 
for the exercise of diplomacy by the 
management of that institution. Pickets 
have been visible in the vicinity and 
there has been talk of a sympathetic 
walk-out in which musicians, elec- 
tricians, stage hands and others affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor 
might be involved. 

With a fuel shortage, a desultory war 
in Morocco, the airplane embroglio, the 
funding of the European debts and the 
recent unmasking of New York by our 
good friends, the clergy, to distract and 
addle me, I haven’t the courage to at- 
tempt to visualize what would become 
of all of us if the worst came to the 
worst at the house of Mr. Gatti. 

Even with things as they are, I 
shudder to think of some of our prima 
donna divinities having to sit up nights 
after performances cutting out sleeves 
and turning up hems, or a popular tenor 


like Mr. Gigli or Mr. Martinelli devoting 
all his spare time to mastering the diffi- 
cult art of making button holes. 

I have always wondered where the 
costumes came from when some artist 
was called upon suddenly to sing a réle 
in substitution for another of very dif- 
ferent stature—perhaps the first time 
the substitute had essayed the part in 
several seasons, so that an old La Scala 
or Berlin arrayal would scarcely serve 
at the Metropolitan. Sometimes, I have 
suspected, there has been some very 
strenuous letting out of seams or of 
taking tucks, though I have heard of 
new costumes being provided at in- 
credible speed. 

However, it is reassuring to know that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza is a man with an 
intimate knowledge of all details of the 
operatic game. It is said of him that 
because of his experience in Ferrara, 
where he began his operatic career by 
taking over one of Italy’s typical small 
lyric theaters, he tried his hand at 
everything, and that today he could 
manipulate the lights, direct the scene 
shifters, manage the stage, lead the 
chorus and, if necessary, step into the 
prompter’s box. 

No doubt so versatile an impressario 
could also take over problems of the 
wardrobe, if developments in the present 
situation became sufficiently critical. 








An example of what censorship in art 
would mean to opera and the ballet in 
this country is afforded by the magis- 
trates who do duty as custos morum in 
the English city of Birmingham. 

There, for the last fourteen years only 
children have been permitted to dance 
bare-legged. So when Anna Pavlowa 
and her coryphees visited the manufac- 
turing center to display their tri- 
pudinary graces last week they were 
warned that tights and sandals must be 
worn. 

It so happened that there was only 
one number on the program, a version 
of Anitra’s dance, that had to be re- 
costumed, but it is not difficult to call to 
mind ballets and divertissements of the 
highest refinement and elegance that 
would be made ridiculous by similar mis- 
treatment. Presumably even the male 
gladiators in the Metropolitan’s sump- 
tuous presentation of “La _ Vestale”’ 
would come under Birmingham’s ban. 

Incidentally, I would like to have first 
hand information as to whether the Bir- 
mingham censors also turn their atten- 
tion to audiences, and forbid any short- 
skirted matron, wearing  stockings— 
well, of the usual length—to cross her 
knees. 





Speaking of “La Vestale’—and Spon- 
tini’s time-honored work is one of 
the talks of the town—that was a good 
story W. J. Henderson told. It seems 
that at the time the Napoleonic com- 
poser’s “Fernand Cortez” was given at 
the Metropolitan in the ’eighties, a zeal- 
ous young critic made aggressive propa- 
ganda for the other Spontini works, par- 
ticularly “Agnes von Hohenstaufen,” and 
so sharply assailed the Metropolitan 
management for ignoring what he styled 
a marvelous masterpiece, that finally the 
late H. E. Krehbiel took the trouble to 
point out a few facts. He showed that 
this particular work not only had never 
been performed during the young man’s 
lifetime, but that the score had not been 
printed. Just what the tyro had based 
his enthusiasms on, with neither actual 
performance nor score to judge the 
opera by, was never disclosed, as the 
reviewer in question lost interest in his 
Spontini propaganda about that time. 

I suspect that a good many of those 
who clamor for this or that novelty or 
revival at the opera house are in some- 
what similar positions. There is a cer- 
tain amount of clamor for works simply 
because they are not in the répertoire 
and then, when they actually are given, 
there is a multitudinous chorus of 
“Why?” 

More and more I am impressed by the 
extraordinary long memories some of 
our young-appearing opera habitués 


have, and when I hear them talking of 
Victor Maurel and the de Reszkés I am 
tempted to ask them whether in their 
opinion Piccolimini was as good in 1856 
as Faustina was in 1730 and whether 
Rubini’s voice compared in flexibility 
with that of Farinelli or Seneschino, the 
marvelous evirati of Handel’s day. 





Gleefully I have read a _ scathing 
indictment of the ultraists by a dis- 
tinguished Englishman, Dr. Henry 
Coward, who recently made an address 
at Leeds on “Music in Relation to Art.” 
He expressed the opinion that many 
persons in present-day audiences are 
forcing themselves to accept music that 
is actually excruciating to their ears, 
simply because they fear being accused 
of harboring fogram tastes or dread 
being dubbed sentimental. The great 
danger, as he sees it, is that many per- 
sons will come to have warped, deroga- 
tory views of great compositions of the 
traditional order of beauty, through per- 
mitting their judgments to be shaped for 
them by a small set of very active and 
aggressive propagandists, who do not 
hesitate to show their scorn of those 
who hesitate to go their way. 

Epstein’s much discussed statue, 
“Rima,” which he denounced as per- 
verse, was pointed to as an illustration 
of the tendency of the novateurs in art 
to thrust upon a doubtful or unwilling 
public what is rough, ugly and eccentric, 
morbid or ferocious. 

The good doctor defended our time- 
honored scales and the principle of 
tonality. “No ear,” he declared, “is acute 
enough to recognize a succession of 
quarter tones, and composition seems to 
go slithering up and down in a vague 
kind of way, suggestive of sounds 
afflicted with a palsy.” 

But the plain old diatonic basis of our 
music has survived the chromaticism of 
Wagner and the whole-tone experiment- 
ation of Debussy. Polytonality and 
atonality he sees chiefly as the means 
of converting intelligent musical speech 
into the confusion of jargon. 

Some years ago all this would have 
sounded like the talk of an obstruction- 
ist, unable to keep pace with the march 
of music. But the experiments of which 
he has spoken have now been carried 
on sufficiently long to make one feel that, 
technically, they are no longer novel and 
that such progress as they may rep- 
resent ought, by this time, to reflect 
itself in an extension of the expressive 
power of music. Perhaps it has, but 
there remains something worth ponder- 
ing, in the question that is raised as to 
why, in an art regarded as the most 
spiritual of all the arts, this expressive- 
ness should—to quote Dr. Coward— 
give us “ugliness and gargoyles instead 
of the beautiful and the angelic.” 

The only really satisfactory answer 
the modernist can make is that it doesn’t. 

Here, then, we have an aesthetic con- 
troversy worthy of a judge and jury and 
all the appurtenances of a trial at law, 
with a host of lengthily accredited ex- 
perts for both sides, but I know of no 
way of putting Beauty in the witness 
chair and getting the lady’s own story 
of her wrongs. Moreover, she probably 


would refuse to testify on the ground 
might 


that she incriminate herself 


thereby. 





Those of your readers who have a 
passion for the chronological may find 
edification in the following historical 
synopsis: 

1883—Metropolitan Opera House 
opens with “Faust.” Directors deny 
consideration of removal next year to 
site further uptown. 

1898—“Star Spangled Banner” played 
at Metropolitan Opera House because of 
war with Spain. Directors deny plan 
to remove next year to site further up- 
town. 

1908—Giulio Gatti-Casazza becomes 
most taciturn general manager Metro- 
politan Opera Seees has known. Di- 
rectors deny project to remove to site 
further uptown. 

1921—Maria Jeritza appears for first 
time with Antonio Scotti in “Tosca” and 
new (unbreakable) furniture is ordered 
for second act. Metropolitan directors 


deny move to shift opera to site further 
uptown. 

1942—Entire scenic investiture for 
revival of Verdi’s “Nabucco” washed 
away by flood on Seventh Avenue. Di- 
rectors deny report of purchase of site 
further uptown. 

11,082—Open air opera given on roof 
of 76-story Artificial Hair Building, ad- 
joining the Metropolitan, because of 
collapse of all walls of the historic 
opera house. Directors announce im- 
mediate rebuilding on same site and deny 
sensational rumors of proposition to re- 
move further uptown. 

97,345—Antiquarians and_ archae- 
ologists from the Terra del Fuego His- 
torical Society, in carrying forward 
excavations in prehistoric New York, 
find traces of ancient pagan temple be- 
lieved consecrated to the goddess of 
music. In a sealed vault, marked “to 
be opened after 50,000 years,” is dis- 
covered a document evidently intended 
for all posterity. Just what it relates 
to has not been fully determined, but 
the message, in brief, is this: 

“Directors deny, now and forever. as 
baseless and malicious fabrications, al! 
current and future assertions or im- 
putations that they are considering re- 
moval to a site further uptown.” 





This comes to me as a suggestion from 
the fertile and gently satirical George 
Barrére: 

“How often do the New York music 
critics tell us that Mr. Mengelrosch 
gives a sleepy reading to the ‘Eroica 
Symphony, that Mr. Koussekowsky takes 
the tempo too speedily, that Mr. Stokel- 
berg puts too much life into J/solde’s 
‘Liebestod,’ while Mr. Damwisky makes 
the poor girl die twice. 

“Don’t you think something should be 
done to bring a happy harmony to the 
concert halls, something that will regu- 
late the atmosphere from evening to 
evening, no matter who is swinging the 
baton. Why not have a convention of 
critics at the beginning of each season? 
Then it would be decided just at what 
speed the Valkyries should ride, how 
hard Fate should knock at the door of 
the Fifth Symphony, and whether there 
should be quiet tears or loud sobs in the 
‘Pathétique.’ ” 

I fear that Mr. Barrére’s dulcet flute 
has led him into false ideas with respect 
to the harmonious natures of our critics. 
I, for one, would expect better prospects 
of agreement from a pre-season conven- 
tion on the proper interpretation of 
standard works in which the deliberators 
were Mr. Mengerosch, Mr. Koussekow- 
sky and Mr. Damwisky than one that 
brought together for similar purposes 
Mr. Downesoff, Mr. Giliborn, Mr. Chotzi- 
man and Mr. Hendersrich. 





Looking over the list of names of 
those experts called in to advise our 
worthy congressmen in their admissions 
tax dilemma, I managed to identify one 
or two of the men with the theater, but 
I couldn’t for the life of me see that 
music had any accredited representative 
in these conferences. 

Which reminds me of a story army 
officers used to tell in war times in ex- 
planation of the strange assignments 
they received. In the personnel section 
of the war department were qualification 
cards listing each officer’s experience in 
civil life, his special training, studies 
and aptitudes. These cards were in the 
custody of a blind corporal. If the head 
of a section received an urgent call 
from some quarter for an officer with 
legal, journalistic, fire-fighting or bread- 
baking experience, the word was passed 
down the line. 

“Here he is, General,” was the prompt 
response of the blind corporal as_ he 
snappily drew out a card, at random. 

Perhaps Washington still follows the 
blind corporal system, says your 
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Manhattan Has Record Week of Musical Performances 





Recital Halls Attract Throngs 
for Thirty-Two Concerts— 
Numerous Established Fa- 
vorites Heard in Programs 
of interest, and Some of the 
Débutants Show Promise— 
Pianists, Singers, Violin- 


ists, Choral Bodies and In- 
strumental Ensembles Give 
Wide Range of Programs 


HIRTY-TWO recitals of 
various sorts and a 
week-end with practic- 
ally every available con- 
cert auditorium occu- 
pied, gave New York 
ample opportunity to hear numerous 
recital artists, familiar and unfa- 
miliar. Even an important premiére 
at the opera house and orchestral con- 
certs of unusual interest did not 
dampen the enthusiasm of recital- 
goers. The Flonzaley Quartet and the 
Elshuco Trio began their seasons 
with excellent programs which drew 
crowded houses, Chaliapin and Hof- 
mann were welcomed by enthusiastic 
audiences, that demanded the doubling 
of programs by encores and repeti- 
tions. Quite a number of débutants 
were heard, some of whom showed 
promise. 





Lester Donahue Heard 


Lester Donahue appeared in recital in 
Aeolian Hall, exploiting the piano, “to 
which has been added certain improve- 
ments in tone and pedal—the inventions 
of John Hays Hammond, Jr.,” to quote 
a program note, on the evening of Nov. 
9. Mr. Donahue had illustrated the par- 
tial possibilities of the instrument when 
he played with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra recently, but his solo appearance was 
calculated to reveal its scope more fully. 
This proved to be the case, although 
there still remain doubts as to the 
necessity of a device of this sort. 

It was once more made evident that 
the new piano is limited to the lower 
third of the keyboard for a range in 
which to prove its innovatory qualities. 
Thus, Chopin’s C Minor Prelude—inci- 
dentally, the program was most cun- 
ningly constructed to reveal the capabil- 
ities of Mr. Hammond’s device—was re- 
markably impressive, although the top 
tones of its chords were barely discern- 


ible above the others. The same com- 
poser’s C Sharp Minor Scherzo was 
probably the finest choice Mr. Donahue 
could have made. Its chorale pealed 
forth in organ-like sonority, as_ it 
could not have done upon another instru- 
ment. 
As illustrator of a new device the 
pianist was painstaking and_ skillful 
throughout the evening. Possibly one 
could have asked for more of Donahue 
and less of Hammond. D. 5. Ls 


Esther Dale, Soprano 


Esther Dale, soprano well known in 
the concert world, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall Nov. 9, with John Doane 
at the piano. The program opened with 
“Lusinghe piu care’ from Handel’s 
“Alessandro,” and a group of three 
Shakespearean songs by Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, whose difficult intervals were 
dextrously mastered. Later numbers 
especially well-received were “Es Liebt 
Sich so Lieblich” by Brahms; “Mit 
deinen Blauen Augen” by Strauss; “El 
Majo Discreto” by Granados; and songs 
by Wolf and Carpenter. Though very 
lengthy to the eye, the program was 
completed in an uncommonly short time, 
owing to the agreeable brevity of the 
intermissions. Miss Dale sang with 
celerity and vigor, impressing her per- 
sonality and the mood of her songs upon 
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her audience. Her voice is dark in qual- 
ity, and a tendency toward variation 
of tone color was noticeable at first. She 
soon warmed to her work, however, and 
her later numbers, especially Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me” among 
the concluding encores, were excellent. 
Another encore Miss Dale announced as 
“Balloons,” a song in manuscript by 
Jeanne Boyd. In this as in other songs 
Miss Dale was histrionically as well as 
musically effective. G. M-S. 


Ralph Leopold Plays 


Ralph Leopold can usually be depended 
upon to give an unhackneyed program 
artistic performance, and his piano 
recital in the Town Hall on Monday eve- 
ning of last week proved no exception to 
his custom. Mr. Leopold’s playing is 
characterized by refreshing vigor, good 
tone, careful attention to detail, and 
technic that while not perhaps astound- 
ing—in this day of technicians—is 
sound. 

It is true that the program began with 
a Prelude and Fugue, but not, this time, 
one from the pen of J. S. Bach. It was 
the excellent essay in E Minor of Men- 
delssohn that Mr. Leopold had chosen, 
and he played it with a fine sense of 
values and structure. Once more was 
one impressed with the fact that, what- 
ever his faults, Mendelssohn was one of 
the supreme masters of the Fugue. 


Mr. Leopold then indulged in the pas- 
toralities of Schumann’s F Major 
Nachtstiick, arpeggiating the  tenth- 
chords at times and at others coérdinat- 
ing them. To one, at least, it seems as 
though the latter method, carried uni- 
formly throughout the composition, were 
best, although there was undoubtedly an 
impression of variety produced. 

Mr. Leopold gave a fiery and splen- 
didly conceived reading of Brahms’ 
Capriccio in G Minor, which earned suf- 
ficient applause to justify an encore. It 
was the A Minor Mazurka of Chopin, 
who, incidentally, was not represented 
upon the printed list, another proof of 
unusualness in this pianist’s program- 
making. 

The Four Rhapsodies that compose 
Dohnanyi’s Op. 11, followed, and, despite 


Mr. Leopold’s efforts, the second, in F 
Sharp Minor, remained the only one at 
all musically worth-while. The others 
were nothing but feebly constructed 
reminiscences of Brahms, Chopin, Wag- 
ner, Sinding, and a half-dozen others. 


Scriabin’s “Poémes” in D and F 
Sharp, Debussy’s Nocturne, Mr. Leo- 
pold’s arrangement of the “Siegfried” 
Forest Music, and the Graingerized 
“Valse des Fleurs” from “Casse Nois- 
ette” were also included. W. S. 


Marshall Righter, Soprano 


Marshall Righter, soprano, was heard 
in recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 10, with George Roberts 
at the piano. Mme. Righter’s program 
included arias from Campra’s “Les 
Fétes Venitiennes” and Gluck’s “Iphi- 
génie en Tauride,” a group @f “Sea 


Lyrics” by gg “37 Tipton, songs by | 


Bishop, Grieg, olf, Strauss, Franz, 
Carpenter, Martin and Mr. Roberts. 
J. D. 


“ ° 
Hildegard Donaldson’s Debut 


Hildegard Donaldson, violinist, made 
her New York début in Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 10 with Ralph 
Linsley at the piano. Mrs. Donaldson 
hampered herself somewhat by the 
choice of her program, giving only four 
numbers, a Chaconne of Vitali; Chaus- 
son’s “Poéme,”’ and Saint-Saéns’ Con- 
certo in A, and “Introduction et Rondo 
Capriccioso.” The ordeal of a début 
may have accounted for a certain rough- 
ness in the tone-quality of the Chaconne, 
not a particularly appealing work in any 
case, but the Chausson work was well 
played with a fine sense of phrase and 
also of the piece’s artistic significance. 
There was some faulty intonation in 
double-stopped passages in the Concerto 
but the work had a certain sweep and 
dash. All in all Mrs. Donaldson’s play- 
ing shows sincere artistic intention. She 
is technically well equipped and, once the 
strain of a début over, and in a more 
sympathetic program, one may predict 
important things. Mr. Linsley’s accom- 
paniments, when he remembered that he 
was accompanying, were very good. 

J. ws Be 





State Symphony Plays American 
Works at Manuscript Rehearsal 


LLL LLLP ELL LALM MLL MUM MMMM 


| ipprendeepaeaieeit of what might be 
termed a technical laboratory, the 
State Symphony held on Saturday morn- 
ing, Nov. 14, the first of an announced 
series of ten public rehearsals of manu- 
script compositions undertaken as a move 
to help the American composer. Five 
compositions of the most serious aims 
were played through during the morning, 
with the composers present in each in- 
stance to discover for the first time the 
manner in which their effects came off 
when translated from eye-music to that 
of the ear. 

Coats off, vests unbuttoned, and all the 
formality and showmanship of the con- 
cert room waved aside, the orchestra sat 
down in one of the smaller halls at Car- 
negie to the work-a-day business of read- 
ing at sight the parts which the com- 
posers turned over. As is always to be 
expected, there were mistakes in copying 
and there were halts to find out just what 
the composer’s intention had been, with 
some editing of the parts as the errors 
were discovered. , 

The State Symphony conductor, Ernst 
von Dohnanyi, in his shirt sleeves like 
the players, strove to do something more 
than merely play the notes, and succeeded 
in building up climaxes where they were 
called for and otherwise indicating how 
each of the works would sound if given 
a finished performance. He, alone of 
those participating, had gone through 
the scores in advance. 

Friends of the composers and a num- 
ber of other interested musicians at- 
tended the rehearsal. They were im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the compo- 
sitions played and the earnestness with 
which Mr. Dohnanyi and his men en- 


deavored to bring out their best qualities. 
Comment on technical and inspirational 
details of these works would be mani- 
festly unfair and out of place, but it 
can be said that they were worthy of 
thus being brought to a try-out. 

The first of these was a Symphonic 
Poem, “Sohrab and Rustum,” after Mat- 
thew Arnold’s Poem, by John Mokrejs, 
who was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and is now living in New York. The 
second was an overture to “Damon and 
Pythias,” the work of Edward Zimmer, 
Jr., who is in charge of music at the 
West Chester, Pa., Normal School. The 
third was called “Elfrith Idyll,” and was 
by Reginald Pole, a Pacific Coast musi- 
cian who, however, was born in Japan. 
The fourth was a march, “The Bridal 
Procession,” composed by a Newark 
physician, Dr. Edward Schaaf, which in- 
corporated “Auld Lang Syne”; and the 
fifth a movement from a Symphony by 
Max Muehlert, who studied with Max 
Bruch, and who is now engaged in choral 
work in Brooklyn. 

It was related that Mr. Muehlert, 
somewhat skeptical of the practicability 
of the try-outs, was taken by surprise 
when asked for the orchestral parts of 
his work. “What!” he asked, “‘is it really 
going to take place?” 

The next of the rehearsals is set for 
Nov. 28. Alfredo Casella, who will con- 
duct the latter part of the State Sym- 
phony’s season, and Howard Barlow, as- 
sociate conductor of the organization, 
will take part in the direction of subse- 
quent rehearsals. Mr. Barlow empha- 
sized Saturday the desire of members of 
the committee sponsoring this experiment 
to have as many manuscripts as possible 
brought to their attention, the one re- 
quirement being that composers should 
supply a legible written score and parts. 
Manuscript can be sent direct to the 
State Symphony, Studio 8A, Chickering 
Hall, 29 West Forty-seventh Street. 

Ort: 





Polytonality and the Flonzaleys 


When the Flonzaley Quartet plays an 
unfamiliar composition, it invariably is 
worth hearing. Though never arraying 
themselves in the robes of prophets or 
evangelists of the New Day, these musi- 


cians have introduced many of the mark- 
worthy new works for string quartet 
with which American audiences have 
been made familiar since the ensemble 
came into being in 1903. On Nov. 10, 
in Aeolian Hall, they imported from 
Poland a novelty by Karol Szymanovski, 
the young modernist, whose sojourn in 
New York several seasons ago brought 
him into close touch with our ways, and 
caused him to be regarded for a time 
as almost an American composer. This 
work was a quartet in C, written in 
1917, some years before Americans made 
his acquaintance. It won a prize offered 
in 1922 by the Polish Ministry of Public 
Instruction, but was not performed 
abread until a year ago. The Flon- 
zaleys’ presentation of it was the first of 
record in America. 

Bracketed with the novelty were the 
Mozart Quartet of the same tonality 
(Koechel 465) and Schumann’s in A 
Minor. A further fact to be chronicled 
is that there was again a change in 
the personality of the viola player—the 
third since the departure of the long 
familiar Ugo Ara—the newest member 
of this illustrious group of chamber 
music specialists being Nicholas Mol- 
davan, well known to New Yorkers as 
a member of other string ensembles. So 
definite and fixed is the character of the 
organization that the several changes 
have scarcely shown any reflex in the 
playing of the quartet, and Mr. Mol- 
davan apparently had no difficulty in 
bringing his viola into a state of fault- 
less mutuality with the violins and 
’cello, now associated for a score of 
years. The playing of the Quartet was 
perhaps not always at its incomparable 
best in all that pertains to tonal velvet 
and perfection of minute detail, but in 
the Mozart and the Schumann, it was 
of that distinction and utter mastery of 
style which are ever the Flonzaleys’. 

The novelty was vigorously and 
earnestly delineated. That it had spots 
of roughness may have been due to its 
own character. The composer has here 
penned one of those experimental com- 
positions that appear to be trying to win 
free of the traditional without having 
found any very substantial substitute. 
There are three sections, an Allegro pre- 
ceded by a slow introduction, a slow 
movement “in modo d’una canzone,” and 
a Scherzando alla Burlesca. The last 
of these employs the now flavescent de- 
vice of polytonality, each of the instru- 
ments playing in a different key from 
any of its fellows throughout the finale. 

Only occasionally, however, does this 
lead to anything more raucous than a 
certain roughness of the combined tone, 
and the final bars, through the use of 
accidentals. clearly throw the ensemble 
back into C Major. Aside from a some- 
what jocose energy, the movement his 
little to communicate. The Allegro, with 
its dispersed harmonies and some tricks 
of bowing and the use of harmonics 
to suggest orchestral effects, is at- 
tractively spun of slender but ingratiat- 
ing material, and the cantabile of the 


slow movement sings agreeably, if by; 


no means searchingly, in hymning the 
pleasurable placidities of life. 0. T. 


Grace Leslie Returns 


Grace Leslie, contralto, whose singing 
has been enjoyed more than once by New 
York audiences in recital and otherwise, 
was heard again in the Town Hall by a 
large gathering on the evening of Nov. 
10. Miss Leslie’s well chosen program 
began with German lieder by Franz, 
Schubert, Brahms and Wolf, after which 
she sang a French group, of less inter- 


est, perhaps, but no less well done. The 
third number was a dull aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte” which, how- 


ever, displayed to advantage the range 


and flexibility of the singer’s voice. The 
final group was in English and em- 
brered works by Grainger, Carpenter, 
Titcomb, Weaver, Quilter, Harry R. 


Spier and Burleigh. 

Miss Leslie’s singing is such as to give 
much pleasure to those interested in the 
finer aspects of recital work.’ Her voice 
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“Because, in my opinion, 
the Duo-Art is far su- 
perior to all other re- 
producing pianos, I have 
entered a life agreement 
to record exclusively for 
that instrument.” 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 
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To hear Paderewski is first of all a able and valuable to music lovers and 
great privilege, that will be re- students as famous canvases or pieces 
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is produced with ease and she differen- 
tiates cleverly between the moods of her 
songs. Altogether, it was a most inter- 
esting evening. Walter Golde, at the 
piano, played his best, which is not to 
be excelled by anyone. J. A. H. 


Madalah Masson’s Début 


Madalah Masson, Australian pianist, 
made her first American appearance 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 11, in the new 
Steinway Hall. Miss Masson chose a 
difficult program for her début, but she 
played well, especially her first group, 
made up of two Scarlatti Sonatas, two 
Purcell Bourrées and Arne’s Sonata in 
B Flat. She delivered César Franck’s 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue with warmth 
of feeling but at too hysterical a pitch, 
failing to give it the shading it deserved. 
She played with exquisite grace a Ravel 
Waltz, the Menuet and Toccata from 
“Le tombeau de Couperin.” Her last 
group was devoted to Brahms’ Inter- 
mezzo Op. 117, No. 1, Schumann’s 


“Novellette,” and Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and _ Polonaise. She was 
greeted by a friendly audience. E. A. 


Clara Haskil, Pianist 


Clara Haskil, Rumanian pianist, who 
has been heard in New York before, ap- 
peared in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 11. Miss Haskil possesses many 
of the qualities which go to make a good 
artist. She has taste and imagination 
as aesthetic assets, and fleet fingers plus 
knowledge of pianistic effects as 
material aids. Possibly her tempera- 
ment is not sufficiently bridled, her play- 
ing over-impetuous, but it were far bet- 
ter to err in this way than on the side 
of complacency. 

Miss Haskil’s merits were most profit- 
ably disclosed in her closing group, 
which followed tradition and was de- 
voted to the works of the so-called “mod- 
erns.” She gave Debussy’s “Feux d’Ar- 
tifice” and Ravel’s Toccata their mede 
of tonal color and her musicianship 
raised a Study by Blanchet to a level 
considerably higher than it actually 
possesses. 

Her Bach-Busoni Chaconne—how 
much finer it is in this form than as 
originally written!—was sincerely con- 
ceived but neatly, rather than impres- 
sively, delivered, her performance lack- 
ing broadness of line. Scarlatti, simple 
and healthy, fared better. Miss Haskil’s 
list also included the Beethoven Sonata, 


~~ 


Op. 111. Ww. S 
Mabel Farrar, Violinist 


Mabel Farrar, violinist, appeared in 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Nov. 11. Her program included the 
Vitali Chaconne, Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo, and numbers by Beethoven, Kreis- 
ler, Reger, Pierné, Boulanger and Sara- 
sate. Miss Farrar displayed a sincere 
attitude towards her work and showed 
evidences of training which at times 
brought happy results. Joseph Adler 
was at the piano. Ts Bs 


Jean Macdonald, Mezzo, in Début 


Jean Macdonald, a singer heretofore 
unknown to New York concert goers, 
made a most auspicious début in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 12, with 
Ernest Harrison at the piano. 

Miss Macdonald’s voice is that rarest 
of the rare, a real mezzo-soprano, not a 


trained up contralto with no low notes 
nor a trained down soprano without high 
ones. Its texture is rich and velvety 
and capable of extraordinary variation 
in color. The placement, save for some 
high notes where the chest-register was 
carried up too far, was excellent and the 
singer, furthermore, gave the impression 
of having a great deal more voice than 
she used, also a rare thing. 

The program was well chosen. The 
opening number, Pergolesi’s pastoral 
“Se tu m’Ami” suffered from being 
taken too slowly, but the remainder of 
the group which ended with the some- 
what hackneyed “Allelujah!” of Mozart, 
was excellent. The Mozart displayed ex- 
ceptional fluency in rapid passages. The 
second group in German and the third 
in French were well selected and well 
sung, several numbers in each being 
quite unfamiliar. The final group con- 


tained three Gaelic songs of decided 
value. 

Miss Macdonald is an unusually inter- 
esting singer from all aspects and hav- 
ing appeared once, should do so soon 
again and frequently thereafter. 

\ a Teo 


Lund-Peavey Operalogue 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, and N. Val 


Peavey, tenor, were heard in an opera- 
logue under the auspices of the National 


Opera Club, Katherine Evans von Klen- 
ner, founder and president, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Thursday afternoon, 


Nov. 12. Mme. Lund, in introducing the 
vocal numbers, explained the action ac- 
companying each. Some were solos and 
others duets, Mr. Peavey playing all the 
accompaniments. The program included 
an aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” 
“Les larmes” from Massenet’s ‘Wer- 
ther,” and an aria from “Louise.” Mme. 
Lund’s announcement of the last was 
warmly applauded, as was the interpre- 
tation of the two artists. In conclusion 
Mr. Peavey played a transcription of 
the “Fire Music” from “Walkiire.” 
G. M-S. 


Mme. Lund and Mr. Peavey were also 
heard on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 15, in 
the Princess Theater. The opera of the 
afternoon was Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride.” Mme. Lund told the story, illus- 
trating it as she went along with music 
from the opera. She was remarkably 
concise in her summary of the tuneful, 
beerful opera, and left no confusion of 
details in her wake. The musical num- 
bers included the overture, and arias, 
duets and dances from the three acts. 
The versatile Mr. Peavey was _ alter- 
nately the mysterious Hans and the idiot 
Wenzel, played Miss Lund’s accompani- 
ments and his own and the many 
Bohemian folk dances with which the 
opera is so replete. Miss Lund was espe- 
cially effective in her singing of “End- 
lich Allein’ from the third act. For 
good measure they added to their pro- 
gram ae similar resumé of Ravel’s 
“L’Heure Espagnol.” ie 


John Carroll, Baritone 


John Carroll’s recital in Town Hall, 
Nov. 12, afforded a pleasant evening of 
varied songs by Rachmaninoff, Josef 
Marx, Laparra, di Pierlas, Macmur- 
rough, Lily Strickland, and others. Mr. 
Carroll’s rich voice won him instant 
favor, and his appealing stage presence 
transformed the hall into a drawing- 
room where the audience was privileged 
to “listen in” at a delightful soirée. 
Especially good was the singing of the 
Old Irish songs “‘Believe Me if All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” and “Danny 
Boy,” in which Mr. Carroll displayed 
an apparently unassumed brogue. The 
first was rapturously applauded and had 
to be repeated. One number of the 
program, “Beloved,” was by the accom- 
panist, Rhea Silberta, whose studious 
reinforcement of the effects projected 
by the singer added much to their suc- 
cess. G. M-S. 


Ellen Ballon, Pianist 


Ellen Ballon, Canadian pianist, whose 
recital took place in Aeolian Hall on 
Nov. 12, is a young woman of marked 
talent. Her brilliance of style was ex- 
cellently exemplified in her playing of 
Chopin’s F Minor Ballade and in Liszt’s 
Rhapsody No. 2. Her straightforward, 
vigorous execution was admirable in the 
Scarlatti-Tausig “Pastorale” and “Ca- 
priccio,” which too many pianists senti- 
mentalize. Miss Ballon’s style is less 
sympathetic to romantic music of deli- 
cate character. Thus under her im- 
patient fingers Chopin’s D Flat Nocturne 
became an impassioned serenade. The 
program was, however, well-selected to 
display Miss Ballon at her best, other 
numbers being a Toccata by Jonas, 
Etudes by Chopin and Juon, and Schiitt’s 
Romance in G Flat. Finest of all was 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue, in 
D Minor, the spirit of which the pianist 
caught splendidly with an impetuous 
dexterity that merited and drew pro- 
longed applause. G. M-S. 


Dayton Westminster Choir 


The Dayton Westminster Choir, John 
Finley Williamson, conductor, was heard 
for the first time in New York in the 
Mecca Temple on the evening of Nov. 12. 
The choir, according to a program note, 


consists of “sixty devoted men and 
women singing a cappella and from 
memory hoping by their example to 
stimulate the interest in better church 
music for America.” 

The salient characteristic of this or- 
ganization is the remarkable manner in 
which it responds to the baton of its con- 
ductor. The singing a cappella and 
without notes is no extraordinary feat 
as frequent rehearsal with almost any 
body of singers will make this possible, 
but only a conductor of unusual magnet- 
ism and ability can achieve the results 
that Mr. Williamson gets from his choir. 

The tone of the choir is also not amaz- 
ing and is somewhat monotonous 
in color. The baritone and bass sec- 
tion is the best, having a full, deep res- 
onance, but the higher voices were less 
striking and the alto section, as alraost 
invariably happens, is the weakest. 
Some incidental solos were creditably 
sung. 

The program of fifteen numbers was 
arranged without regard to chronology 
or nationality. It would be difficult to 
pick out any particular number as being 
especially fine as all were carefully done. 
Some arrangements by F. Melius Chris- 
tiansen, conductor of the St. Olaf Choir, 
proved interesting, and “Going Home,” 
made into a vocal number from the slow 
movement of Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, again justified by its popu- 
larity the somewhat questionable taste 
of its existence. Despite one of the 
worst nights of the autumn, the audience 
was a sizable one. oy ae. Oe. 


Cécile Staub’s Début 


Cecilé Staub, a young pianist, hitherto 
unknown to New York concert halls, 
made a creditable début in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 13. Miss Staub 
began her program with arrangements 
by Busoni of three Bach Choral-Pre- 
ludes. These were followed by a Mozart 
Sonata in F, a group which included 
works by Tanieieff, Schubert, herself, 
and Chopin. The program closed with 
Balakirieff’s “Islamey.” 

Miss Staub exhibited technical equip- 
ment well above the ordinary—who, 
without unusual technic, dares as much 
as approach the “Islamey?’’—but a 
desire for breadth of tone occasion- 
ally impaired the quality of her playing. 
The Bach-Busoni numbers were well 
played, and the Mozart given trippingly 
if somewhat weightily. Tanieieff’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue, was more interesting 
in its first than in its second section, the 
subject being unfugal in character and 
almost impossible of differentiation in 
the development. Miss Staub’s “Trois 
Morceaux pour Piano” were interesting 
and well written. he. Oe: v 


Kitty Cheatham’s Recital 


Kitty Cheatham appeared for the first 
time this season in a recital in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 13, as- 
sisted by John Warren Erb, pianist; 
Lamar Stringfield, flutist; Franz Liste- 
mann, ’cellist, and Anna von Wohlfarth- 
Grill, cemposer-pianist. Miss Cheatham’s 
audience was friendly and enthusiastic 
over her performance and demanded 
many encores. The artist prefaced her 
program with a short talk and made 
frequent interpellations between the 
numbers, creating thereby an intimate 
atmosphere. Mme. Wohlfarth-Grill’s 
group of children’s songs, composed 
especially for Miss Cheatham were par- 
ticularly well received and repetitions 
were insisted upon. A short talk upon 
Negro music, illustrated with examples, 
was of decided interest not only on ac- 
count of its informative character but 
also because Miss Cheatham, a native 
of the South, gave both talk and music 
an absolutely authentic atmosphere. 


Jacques Jolas, Pianist 


Jacques Jolas, pianist, gave a recital 
in the Town Hall on Friday evening, 
Nov. 13. Mr. Jolas played numbers by 
Searlatti, Ravel and Chopin, Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, and the 
E Flat Sonata, Op. 81 of Beethoven. 

Mr. Jolas’ gifts were principally along 
technical lines and they found their best 
medium of expression in Ravel’s “Gas- 
pard de la Nuit” which he played in its 
entirety. W. S. 


[Continued on page 17] 
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QUEENA 
MARIO 


Far West Acclaims Her 


Duluth News Tribune, Oct. 
, ey 1985. 


66° HE critic who said she 

had a ‘thrush in her throat’ 
may have been thinking of the 
quality of her voice, but it was 
probably also because of the 
ecstatic abandon with which 
she sings that he used the 
metaphor. In the Verdi aria, 
she would achieve what seemed 
an unattainable pinnacle of 
sound in a pyrotechnical cli- 
max, and when the phrase 
dropped to a low tone, her 
voice would appear to have 
gained in quality through the 
The thrush does this, 


soaring. 


too.” 


Geo. A. Benson, The Fargo 
Forum, Oct. 15, 1925. 


66 Vpiss MARIO’S _ concert 
4 was one to write in the 
book of memory. It was a 
recital characterized throughout 
by originality in interpretation 
and distinctiveness in operatic 
and concert art. Her methods 
are peculiarly her own, even to 
phrasing and tone placement 
and coloring. Her readings, 
especially when she essays those 
pieces that play upon the heart 
strings, have depth and poetry 
and delicately shaded drama. 
She has a lovely voice, a voice 
of pure and golden tones. It is 
round and full at all times and 
rings clearly in each register; 
it is supple and intones the 
mood of the moment in a po- 
tent way. Her musical instinct 
is profound. 

“The concert was unlike any 
other soprano’s we have heard. 
The program did not tread the 
old, old paths, unless one wants 
to quibble and suggest that 
arias always are to be met some- 
where along the road. But 
even in the two arias she was 
distinctively original. All the 
facets of her art are at play in 
them, and she is inspiring and 
quietly thrilling. Even in the 
florid passages she is subtle and 
evokes the quiet mood, which 
is such a deep and impressive 
part of every number she per- 
forms.” 


Management: 


Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau 
Aeolian Hall 


" New York City 
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Music in ‘“Theater of the Stars” 
Plays Large Part in Unique Programs 
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mountainside nearby and chides St. 
Bernard for his neglect of the “spirit 
of music,” while before then march the 
aboriginal men of the continent followed 
by later races who came and conquered. 


Scenic Beauty Enhanced 


The fanciful prologue completed, the 
musical program proper begins. With 
the first stroke of the baton, not only 
the orchestra leaps into the color of mu- 
sic but the forest and grim rocky battle- 
ments leap into view under the glare of 
many colored lights which play on its 
salient features. Here a soft blue light 
plays on the tip of a gigantic pine, slow- 
ly to descend, tracing out the configura- 
tion of the branches and needles and 
cones. There a soft green vies with its 
neighbors in the spectrum as it casts a 
beam on a huge boulder. Again dis- 
turbing violets and reds spring into life 
as the music becomes more turbulent, 
menacing, followed by the loveliest of 
magentas, yellows, ambers, and blues. 

And so the presentations go. At in- 





NEW YORK TIMES—Thursday, Oct. 22, ’25. 
Pianist gives a delightful recital at Aeolian Hall.” 


termissions, Mr. Farwell leads the huge 
audience in mass singing, singing seem- 
ingly inspired beyond that of community 
singing usually heard. 

Then the conclusion— 

As the last notes die away in the 
orchestra, an announcement brings the 
audience to its feet and it is led out 
to a point of vantage in the amphi- 
theater—so vast that the crowd seems 
a handful—and there is suddenly dis- 
closed to it an immense pinnacle of rock, 
seemingly hung far up in the darkness 
of the night, upon the topmost tip of 
which the unexpected powerful beam of 
light reveals a solitary musician with 
flute, or violin, or perhaps a singer, 
whose notes, tempered by the great dis- 
tance to the most haunting sweetness, 
seem to fall from the immeasurable sky. 
That is the epilogue. The light fades, 
the song dies, and through the mysteri- 
ous forest aisles the hearers of wonder- 
seeming music depart. 


Already a Success 


Thus the “Theater of the Stars” in 
the San Bernardino mountains. Whether 


“French 


future time shall make of it the musical 
center of the nation is in the laps of the 
gods. Certainly the music-loving, or 
possibly those who prefer natural beau- 
ties first, made the past season a suc- 
cess—so the report of the management 
avers. Yet to Arthur Farwell, to Fannie 
Charles Dillon, to the several score musi- 
cians who took part in the opening 
season’s work, and to the backers—for 
even art must rely on finance for exist- 
ence—the ready and hearty response of 
the public to this earnest and sincere 
attempt to promote the ideal in art 
carries more heartening will to go on in 
next and ensuing years, than the mere 
fact that, financially, the season just 
closed was not set down in the red-letter 
column of the ledger. 

Twenty concerts and performances of 
various works were given in the three 
months. Notable were “A Night in Old 
Mexico,” and “A Night in Spain,” fea- 
turing Arias’ Mexican Typical Orches- 
tra; the Russian String Quartet; an 
Indian opera “Alglala,” by Francesco 
de Leone, lyrics by Cecil Fanning; the 
Los Angeles Miniature Philharmony Or- 
chestra; the Smallman A Capella Choir; 
the Cauldron Singers; the City Club 
Quartet; and “nights” of French, 
Italian, operatic, symphonic music, as 
well as nights devoted to certain com- 
posers. 

Among the artists who participated 
were Andre Maquarre, orchestra leader, 
Los Angeles; Marjorie Dodge, soprano, 


LLL lle;N 


SCHMITZ 


“TRIUMPHS IN BACH-DEBUSSY RECITAL” sects. 


from HERALD TRIBUNE, Oct. 22, ’25. 


Chicago; Calmon Luboviski, violinist; 
Gertrude Norman Hassler, soprano, 
Pasadena; Grove N. Lindsey, baritone; 
Mary Teitsworth, soprano; Gloria 
Mayne, soprano; Louise Tebbets, con- 
tralto; Vernon Stiles, tenor; Frederick 
Hermann, bass; Albert Peck Bates, 
bass; Joseph Jean Gilbert, flutist; Lutie 
Burke, pianist; Ruth May Shaffner, 
soprano; George Shkultetsky, bass; 
Edith Norton, soprano; Edward Gat- 
tone, violinist; Alama Real, soprano; 
Mario Hernandez, ‘tenor; Raquel and 
Luis, dancers; Julian Brodetzky, violin- 
ist; Georgi Menhennick, viola player; 
Mischa Gegna, ’cellist; Hazel Elwell 
Rhodes, soprano; Christian Timmner, 
violinist; Hague Kinsey, pianist; Ver- 
nice Brand, contralto; Flora Myers 
Engel, soprano; Alice Lohr, alto; Victor 
Edmunds, tenor; Gage Christopher, 
bass, and Ivy Mae Travis, pianist. 





Soloist Appears with Havana Symphony 


HAVANA, Oct. 31.—Lizzie Morales de 
Batet, pianist, was soloist at the four- 
teenth subscription concert of the 
Havana Symphony, recently in the Na- 
tional Theater. She played with splen- 
did technic Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 
Also on the program were the “Mignon” 
Overture, the Andante Cantabile from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and 
Saint-Saéns’ Suite “Argeline.” Gonzalo 
Roig conducted. Many attended. 

NENA BENITEZ. 
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“The enthusiasm of an audience that filled the hall was 








of the genuine order, and was generously earned. Fluent 
technique, facile temperament, threw flashlights of keen 
intelligence into readings from music’s Homer, and from 





the player’s countryman.” 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM—Thursday, Oct. 22, ’25. 


“Mr. Schmitz is one of the priests of modernism, and 
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Bach is an important article of the modernist creed. The 
audience greeted Mr. Schmitz with the utmost effusive- 
ness. In Debussy, Mr. Schmitz is wholly and admirably 
in his province. It may not be amiss to cite, in passing, 
his proclamation of ‘La Cathedrale Engloutie,’ which in 





prolonged applause.” 





its heroic plagency and epic splendor surpassed any 
other performance of the piece one can recall.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST—Thursday, Oct. 22, ’25. 
“The high point of this evening was a Debussy Toccata, 
rich in striking tonal effects, none of which was lost 
under Mr. Schmitz’ fingers. 
dance, heard often here, was also admirable, and won 


BROOKLYN STANDARD UNION—Thursday, Oct. 22, 
25. “His recital held features of outstanding interest. 


His playing of a Debussy 








In his Debussy, pianistic mastery bewildered. Mr. 





exclusively unique. 





Schmitz in this school of music occupies a niche almost 
Mr. Schmitz, last night, gave con- 
vincing evidence of comprehensive familiarity and scho- 








lastic grasp in his Bach interpretations. 


An intellectual 





virtuoso, Mr. Schmitz’ command of intricate pianism 
was gratifyingly displayed with consummate ease. In 





a manner wholly his own, this pianist brings to tradi- 
tional concept a dazzling phase of modern technique. 
Under his fingers, Bach is thus rejuvenated, as it were.” 





























Mgt. BOGUE-LABERGE 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
THREE RECITALISTS 


Programs of Much Interest 
Given by Onegin, Schipa 
and Sklarevski 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 14.—Sigrid Onegin, 
contralto, was heard at the Lyric in a 
recital given under the auspices of the 
Albaugh Bureau on Nov. 2. The pro- 
gram disclosed the resourcefulness of 
this splendid artist. Her manner of 
singing held the attention for its dignity 
of style and for the richness of vocal 
tone. The interpretations of classic 
arias, groups of old Scotch and old En- 
glish songs, German lieder, and a brace 
of contemporary compositions carried a 





genuine appeal through their intel- 
lectual and emotional value. Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “There Is No Death” and 


Martin Shaw’s “Invictus” were particu- 
larly impressively sung. Franz Dorf- 
muller was the accompanist. 

Alexander Sklarevski, pianist, and 
member of the Peabody Conservatory 
staff of instructors, gave the second Pea- 
body recital on the afternoon of Nov. 6. 
The Russian pianist projects his read- 
ings with clarity of expression, with 
delicacy, simplicity, or strength and 
rugged vigor, the outcome cf digital 


control. The program included John 
Bull’s “King’s Hunting Jig,” a rondo by 
Phillip Emmanuel Bach, the David- 
Liszt Capriccio, and Schumann’s “Auf- 
schwung.” The Beethoven Sonata, Op. 
111, and twelve Chopin Etudes followed. 
The final section contained a Medtner 
“Tale,” Florent Schmitt’s “En Revant,” 
and the Schulz-Evler “Blue Danube” 
arabesque. 

The local concert series presented by 
Mrs. Wilson-Greene, Washington man- 
ager, opened on Nov. 6 at the Lyric be- 
fore a very large audience which heard 
the delightful program given by Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, assisted by Jose Echaniz, pianist. 
The tenor’s program included his own 
composition, “La Farfalleta,’”’ operatic 
excerpts from “Martha,” “Pagliacci” 
and “Mignon,” and songs given with in- 


dividual style and lyric charm. Jose 
Echaniz, accompanist, was heard in 
solos, 





Oscar J. Fox Named Leader of Texas 
University Chorus 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 14.—Oscar J. 
Fox, composer and choral director of San 
Antonio, has recently been appointeu 
leader of the Oratorio Society of the 
University of Texas at Austin. This ap- 
pointment, together with the leadership 
of the Men’s Glee Club and the Girls’ 
Glee Club, places all choral singing of 
the Universitv in charge of Mr. Fox, who 
still retains direction of St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Choir in San Antonio. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 
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Florence Macbeth Says 
Musical Conditions in 
Europe Are Gratifying 


THE 




















Florence Macbeth, Soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, from a Photograph 
Taken in Front of Queen’s Hall, London, 
Where Miss Macbeth Gave a Successful 
Recital 


Returning from Europe on the Cedric, 
Florence Macbeth, prima donna of the 
. Chicago Civic Opera Company said she 
found conditions abroad much better 
than she had expected from reports 
received before leaving this country. 

. Paris seemed to be living in an age 
of plenty, Miss Macbeth said. Hotels 
were full, shops were doing good busi- 
ness and musicians seemed to be active. 
The Opéra, in particular, was playing to 
sold-out houses, while even motion pic- 
ture patrons often had to book their 
seats in advance in order to be sure of 


accommodations. ; 
“London was not far behind in many 
respects,” added Miss Macbeth. “Of 


course, there was no opera at Covent 
Garden, but theaters were well attended 
and concert halls well filled. Unemploy- 
ment, rife in the greater part of Eng- 
land, seemed to affect the mood of the 
people to some extent, though little of it 
was reflected in London.” 

Miss Macbeth spoke with appreciation 
of the kindly reception accorded her in 


London and Liverpool, and wil! return 
to England next summer. 
Indian Lyrics Among Works Given 


before Sacramento Clubs 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 14.—Among 
local musical activities have been those 
of two literary clubs which added music 
to their attractions. Willard E. Farn- 
ham lectured on “New Plays for a New 


B. Haughwout, on the same program, 
gave two contralto solos, “Going Home” 
by Dvorak-Fisher and “Down Here” by 
Brahe, with Florine Wenzel as accom- 
panist. A program of Indian songs and 
legends by Derrick N. Lehmer, vocalist 
and lecturer, assisted by his daughter, 
Helen Lehmer, and Austin Armer, flutist, 
was recently given before members of 
the Tuesday Club. Among the numbers 
were songs of the Yosemite, “The Har- 
vest of the Pine Nuts,” “Come Back to 
Ahwahnee” and “Winter in the Valley”; 
two Sioux love songs, “The Lonely 
Valley” and “So Comes My Lover,” and 
other folk-airs of the Hopi, Niwok and 
Chippewa Indians. FLORINE WENZEL. 





KANSAS CITY EVENTS 





De Reszké Singers with Will Rogers 
Attract Large Audience 


KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 14.—The De 
Reszké Singers and Will Rogers, humor- 
ist, were the opening major offering of 
the season, recently presented by the 
Ivanhoe Amusement Company, in the 
Ivanhoe Auditorium. Both attractions, 
though widely diverse, were well re- 
ceived by a large audience. Horner- 
Witte Concert Bureau were local man- 
agers. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon Sorority’s first 
concert of their Morning Musical Series 
was heard last month in the Grand Ave- 
nue Temple. Interest in these concerts 
has deservedly increased for the mem- 
bers maintain a high standard in their 
programs and the worthy plan of con- 
ferring scholarships to qualified talent 
is continued. An excellent program was 
given by Powell Weaver, organist, heard 
for the first time since his return from a 
year’s study in Italy; Edna Swanson 
Ver Haar, soprano; Margaret Fowler 
Forbes, violinist; and Pearl Roemer and 
Mrs. George Rider, accompanists. 

Russel Rizer, John Musselman, Floyd 
Gamble and O. H. Hederstrom, members 
of the Lions Quartet, gave a concert 
with Claude Rader, violinist, at the 
Grand Avenue Temple. 

Presented by Mrs. Carl Busch, Mrs. 
Gerald Cross, pianist from Lathrop, Mo., 
was heard recently in a recital at the 
All Souls Church, Beulah Stevenson, 
contralto, accompanied by Jennie Schulz, 
assisted Mrs. Cross. 





Mrs. E. T. Bozenhard Gives Recital in 
Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 14.—Mrs. 
E. T. Bozenhard, contralto, gave a song 
recital Oct. 23 in the Cadek Conserva- 
tory, and was warmly greeted by a large 
audience. An interesting program 
tested her versatility, showed her to 
possess a good natural voice, well tem- 
pered with an intelligent and emotional 
understanding. After the recital, a re- 
ception was held in the New Conserva- 
tory Building. H. Y. SMITH. 








Paul Kochanski Plays in Erie 


ERIE, PA., Nov. 14.—Paul Kochanski 
recently gave a violin recital in the Elks 
Auditorium, receiving cordial apprecia- 
tion from a large audience. This con- 
cert was one of the new Erie Concert 
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HONOLULU SYMPHONY 
NAMES NEW LEADER 


Four Concerts to Be Given 
Under Rex Dunn—Local 
Groups Active 


By Clifford Gessler 


HONOLULU, Oct. 26.—The directors of 
the Honolulu Symphony Society have an- 
nounced the appointment of Rex Dunn, 
former conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, and said to have been at one time 
in charge of music for the Hague Peace 
Conference, to conduct the Honolulu 
Symphony for the coming year. Re- 
hearsals are beginning for the first of 
a series of four concerts, which will be 
given at intervals of approximately one 
month, beginning on Dee. 9. 

Roxana Weihe and Glenna Podmore 
opened the new Hawaii Conservatory on 
Oct. 15 with a reception at which a mu- 
sical program was given. Mrs. W. F. 
Frear gave an address and a reading; 
Mrs. Podmore played piano solos, and a 
string quartet, composed of Miriam 
Weihe, violin; Judd Cooke, ’cello; Walter 
Robinson, viola, and William Love, 
violin, played several numbers. 

A matinée for children was given at 
the Central Union Church, on Oct. 21, 
by the Morning Music Club. Those ap- 
pearing on the program were Rebecca 
Burgner, organist; Eleanor Hazzard Pea- 
cock, and Mrs. W. H. Lanagan, sopranos; 





Miriam Weihe, violinist, and Roxana 
Weihe, pianist. 
Gwenith Driscoll, a pupil of Verne 


Waldo Thompson, appeared in a piano 
recital Oct. 13 at the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Clifford Braley. 

Eleanor Hazzard Peacock presented 
Helen K. Wilder in a song recital in Mis- 
sion Memorial Hall. 


Clarence Eddy Is Heard at Texas State 
Fair 

DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 14.—Clarence 
Eddy, organist, was a féted soloist when 
he played on the new organ in the re- 
cently completed Fair Park Auditorium 
in this city during the recent Texas 
State Fair. Mr. Eddy dedicated the fine 
new instrument and was heard by large 
throngs in daily programs from Oct. 10 
to 25. : 





Cleveland Club Presents Artists 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club presented the first con- 
cert of the season by members, assisted 
by Victor Sincere and A. R. Willard, 
recently, in the Hotel Statler. Annabel 
Hess played Bach’s “Chromatic” Fan- 


tasie and Fugue. Evelyn Seippel, Swiss 
violinist, who recently came to Cleve- 
land, contributed a concerto by Othmar 
Schoeck. Mrs. H. D. Gifford was the 
accompanist. Edna Dunham Willard 
sang Tchaikovsky’s “Nur wer die Sehn- 
sucht kennt,” Spross’ “Yesterday and 
Today,” Paladilhe’s “Psyché” and Hué’s 
“J’ai pleure en réve.” She was also heard 
in duets with Mr. Sincere, “La ci darem” 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovannia,” 
“Mailied” by Hiller and an excerpt from 
Massenet’s “Thais.” 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





GERSHKOVITCH SYMPHONY 
IS HEARD IN PORTLAND 


Felix Salmond, Soloist—Other Notable 
Concerts at Clubs and Colleges 
Start Season 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 14.—The Gersh- 
kovitch Symphony, under Jacques Gersh- 
kovitch, gave a concert recently, with 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, as soloist. On 
the program were a Kallinikov sym- 
phony, a symphonic poem by Glazounoff, 
“Melancoli” by Naprawnik, and Lia- 
dow’s “Music Box” (seven instruments), 
of which the audience demanded a repe- 
tition. Mr. Salmond played the Lalo 
Concerto in D with the orchestra and, 
following many recalls, repeated the 
second movement. The members of the 
orchestra were local players who shared 
the applause tendered the conductor. 

Rex Underwood, violinist, and Aurora 
Potter Underwood, pianist, included the 
César Franck sonata in a program which 
they presented for the Pro Musica So- 
ciety at Miss Catlin’s School. Mr 
Underwood received a virtuoso diploma 
at the Conservatoire of Fontainbleau 
this summer. 

Margaret Kennedy, soprano, with 
Nettie Leona Foy at the piano, was 
the MacDowell Club soloist on Oct. 20. 

Other recent programs of merit were 
given by Ruth Orser Sanders, pianist; 
John W. Todd, tenor, and Lillian Petti- 
bone, pianist, introduced by Frida 
Stjerna; Roma Gillihan, pianist, pupil 
of Marie A. Soule; and Victor de Pinto, 
violin instructor at the Ellison-White 
Conservatory, assisted by Jeanice 
Turner, soprano, with Margaret Notz 
and Sarah Howes as accompanists. 

Lucien Becker has_ resumed his 
monthly organ recitals at Reed College. 
Others appearing before the students 
were David Campbell, pianist; Mary 
G. Forbes, soprano, accompanied by Mrs. 
J. D. Neilan; and the Multnomah 
Quintet, comprising Katherine Sharkey 
and Abe Bercovitz, violinists; Margaret 
Laughton, flutist; Prospera Pozzi, ’cel- 
list, and Alice Johnson, pianist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 





BALTIMORE GREETS 
STOKOWSKI FORCES 


Samaroff Is Soloist—English 
Singers Heard at 
Peabody 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 14.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor, with Olga Samaroff, pianist, pre- 
sented a program of classic and modern 
music at the opening concert of the 
series in the Lyric recently. The coun- 
selor, Ellen Elizabeth Starr, with the 
local manager, William Albaugh, ar- 
ranged a list of patrons including the 
associated concert clubs, box holders and 
subscribers, giving musical and social 
distinction to the series. 

The orchestra played Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, Debussy and Strauss numbers 
with skill and opulence of tone. Mme. 
Samaroff played Mozart’s A Major Con- 
certo with a rich display of values. Her 
reading embodied crisp rhythms and 
individual temperament. Debussy noc- 
turnes and Strauss’ “Dance of the Seven 
Veils” from “Salome” were given with 
deep understanding. 

The first Peabody Conservatory reci- 
tal, on Oct. 30, introduced .the English 
Singers. This group of six, Flora 
Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger, 
Norman Stone, Norman Notley and 
Cuthbert Kelly, made a delightful im- 
pression with their naive manner of 
singing old ballets and madrigals. Set- 
tings by Thomas Welkes, William Byrd, 
Francis Pilkington, John Wilbye, Henry 
Purcell, Thomas Morley and Orlando 
Gibbons, comprised the program, which 
was informative as well as entertaining. 
The cultured audience demanded a rep- 
etition of Gibbons’ “Silver Swan.” 





Musical Club Organized in Alaska Town 

KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, Nov. 1.—The 
first music club in this district, and one 
of the few in Alaska, was organized 
recently. It is called the Ketchikan 
Music Club, and is the third Alaskan 
club to be affiliated with the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

The new organization is studying the 
Federation book, “Fundamentals of 
Music,” and is planning to give choral 
works and other concerts. 


San Antonio Theater Orchestras Give 
Joint Program 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 14.—The 
first of a series of four popular concerts 
played by the combined orchestras of the 
Palace and Rialto theaters, under the 
direction of Don Felice, conductor of the 
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Palace Orchestra, was given on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 8, at Main Avenue High 
School Auditorium. The concerts are 
sponsored by the San Antonio Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck 
is president, with Elise Engel as mana- 
ger. A movement from Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, the “Sakuntala” 
Overture by Goldmark and numbers by 
Weber, Widor and others were played. 
In place of Hans Kindler, ’cellist, pre- 
viously announced, Ralph Leo, baritone, 
head of the voice department of the 
University Conservatory, Austin, ap- 
peared and sang two groups of songs. 
Frank Le Fevre Reed, head of the 
University, was the accompanist. The 
attendance was very good. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


RICHMOND CONCERTS 


Pianist and Tenor Make Débuts in 
Musical Life of City 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 14.—A_ recent 
concert at the Women’s Club under the 
auspices of the Special Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation marked the début of Louise 
Boyd, pianist, and Field Wylie, tenor. 
The program of this double recital in- 
cluded the songs “E Lucevan le Stelle,” 
“Little Mother o’ Mine,” and piano 
works by Tchaikovsky and MacDowell. 
Irene Klise accompanied Mr. Wylie. 

The first concert by the Musician’s 
Club was attended by a large audience. 
The first movement of Grieg’s two-piano 
concerto opened the program, played by 
Louise Boyd and Mrs. Frank Wendt. 
Groups were given by Mrs. H. P. Garber, 
contralto, with Jean Trigg, accompanist; 
Mr. Wylie, with Miss Klise as accom- 
panist; Frank Wendt, violinist, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wendt, and Mrs. R. S. 
Hudgins, accompanied by Miss Boyd. 
The program was one of the best the 
club has given, and was cordially re- 
ceived. L. F. GRUNER. 








Blind Baritone Sings in Lewiston 

LEWISTON, ME., Nov. 14.—More than 
1500 persons crowded the City Hall to 
hear the first public recital by Antonio 
Ouelette, baritone. Interest was _ en- 
hanced by the presence of state officials, 
including State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Augustus O. Thomas. Mr. Ouelette, 
who is nearly blind, is a pupil of Alice 
Flood of this city. His program in- 
cluded a dramatic interpretation of “It 
Is Enough” from “Elijah.” Participat- 
ing were also Juliette Bernard, soprano; 
and the Bates College Trio: Allison 
Wills, violin; Marion Skillings, ’cello, 
and Helen Benner, piano. The recent 
opening of the Philharmonic Club’s sea- 
son was marked by a Hallowe’en party 
at which the Auburn Trio played and 
Anne Tracey sang. 

ALICE FRosT Lorp. 
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quality.” 


elation.” 
temperamental and_ intelligent 
excellence of her vocal material.” 


Battle Creek Moon-Journal 








Chicago Daily News, Maurice Rosenfeld 
“Miss Newcomb has a soprano voice of exquisite 


Chicago Herald and Examiner, Glenn Dillard Gunn 
“A voice of great natural charm, and the ability to 
set forth the melody and the mood.” 
Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett 
“Appreciation for the music and interpretative force. 
A soprano of good quality and volume.” 
Chicago Daily Journal, Eugene Stinson 


“A soprano voice of that curiously persuasive quality 
of simplicity and sincerity, to hear which fills one with 


Chicago Evening American, Herman Devries 

“The very favorable impression I received by her 
interpretation was 
strengthened by further proof of her talent and the 


“A soprano of rare timbre, ample in power, appeal- 
ing in its douceur and is of beautifully even register.” 
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ESTHER LUNDY NEWCOMB | 


‘‘A Soprano Voice of Exquisite Quality.” —-Chicago Daily News 


Fall Recitals Repeat Spring Successes 





“Sings with 


rounded tones. 


Minneapolis Herald 


” 


matic selections. 


Mme. Newcomb gave more than 100 Programs during 1925 


Management Vernon Stolz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 


Grand Rapids Herald 


entire 
quality and considerable power and range. 
rendering of the old English ballads. . 
respond to several encores.” 


Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 


“Charm, personality and a 
voice is lovely, with an exceptionally large range.” 


Fort Wayne Gazette 
“Plenty of atmosphere and unusual interpretations.” 


Urbana, Ohio, News 


“Perfect breath control, diction and brilliant well 
A beautiful interpreter of songs.” 


“Assumed the very réles that she portrayed, so deli- 
cately did she interpret.” 


Chillicothe, Ohio, Journal 
“A high, brilliant soprano calculated to shine in dra- 
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Scaling the Song-Ladder from Verdi to Honegger 
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¢é7T is nonsense to say that the old 

Italian operas cannot be acted,” 
declares Queena Mario, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. “They require study 
and imagination, but they are by no 
means hopeless from the _histrionic 
standpoint. 

“In ‘Lucia,’ as in other Italian operas, 
there are many orchestral interludes 
during which the heroine has nothing to 
do but stand around and wait for her 
next cue. But these interludes give the 
singer an opportunity for effective stage 
business, if she will only apply herself 
to the task. Before I sang Lucia I went 
over the score measure by measure. At 
one point Lucia speaks of her bloody 
hands, and it occurred to me that never 
had I seen Lucia with a hand that was 
not lily-white. I gored my hands for the 
part, and then spent one of the orches- 
tral interludes in rubbing my hands a 
la Lady Macbeth. Thus, when it came 
time for my line ‘A chill runs through 
my veins,’ which usually seems to be 
oo the words had been prepared 
or. 


The Gallic Traditions 


“That reminds me,” Miss Mario broke 
off—she delights in anecdote, the fun- 
nier the better—“of the first time I sang 
the part. I engaged as coach a well- 
known French stage director. He _ in- 
structed me at one entrance to rush to 
the pillar in the center of the stage, 
lean thereon until a certain chord 
sounded, and then drop the dagger. 

“T asked him what I should do if there 
were no pillar. He assured me ‘There 
always is a pillar.’ 

“But not only was there no pillar, 
there was no rehearsal to warn me of 
the fact. When I made my entrance that 

















Photo by Strauss-Peyton 
Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropolitan 


night and looked for the pillar, I kept 
on rushing nearly into the orchestra pit. 
People said that never had they seen so 
mad a Lucia! 

“Ts the standard of acting improving? 
Decidedly. The Chaliapins and Boris of 
today have made the old-style heroics 
look intolerable. The public is demand- 
ing good acting as well as a voice.” 


Sang in “Roi David” 


The latest event in Miss Mario’s active 
career was her singing as soloist in Hon- 
egger’s “Le Roi David” and Gluck’s “Or- 
feo.” at recent concerts of the Friends 
of Music in New York. Of the modern- 
ist’s “symphonic psalm” Miss Mario ex- 
claimed: 

“Never have I heard so fascinating, 
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so thrilling, a score, particularly the 
exquisite chorus just before the Angel’s 
voice is heard! I am very happy to have 
had the privilege of participating in the 
American premiére of this great work. 
“But it was great work!’’ Miss Mario 
mused with a laugh. “Never shall I for- 
get that first rehearsal! I had learned 
my part at the piano. The intervals were 
strange and difficult. When it came to 
the rehearsal, I was seated nowhere near 
the violins, which played what I had 
been accustomed to hear on the piano. 
I was right behind the woodwind, with 
the brass pointing at me like a battery 
of howitzers. The score sounded like 
nothing I had ever heard before. Pres- 
ently I became aware that not merely 
was I off my pitch but probably in a dif- 
ferent measure from the orchestra. 
“*Am I with you?’ I asked Mr. Bo- 


danzky. 

“‘Miss Mario,’ he said mournfully, 
‘you are wandering in strange coun- 
tries!’ 


“So I learned my part all over again. 
I learned it straight through without 
reference to the orchestra. Give me a 
note anywhere and I could go on to the 
end. On the evening of the performance 
I didn’t listen to the orchestra—they 
could have played ‘Chopsticks’ for all I 
cared! 

Prefers Opera 


“On the whole I prefer opera to con- 
cert,” Miss Mario said, “simply because 
acting is as natural to me as breathing. 
At the urging of Kurt Schindler and 
Mme. Sembrich, however, I shall give a 
recital in New York, my first here, some 
time in February. 

“IT have no patience with the atti- 
tude that a good opera singer is bound 
to be a bad concert singer. It seems to 
me that the qualities necessary for effec- 
tiveness on the opera stage must also 
make for effectiveness on the concert 


stage. Some few operatic singers_may 
over-act in concert, but that fact does 
not justify the prejudice against opera 
singers’ recitals in general.” 

Many anecdotes have been told of Miss 
Mario’s early career. At sixteen she was 
syndicating learned articles on “How to 
Bring Up Children” and “How to Make 
a Success in Business.” Her voice at- 
tracted the attention of Marcella Sem- 
brich. After several years’ tutelage by 
the latter, Miss Mario embarked on a 
three years’ engagement with the San 
Carlo Company. How she secured this 
engagement was thus revealed by Miss 


Mario. 
Aided by Caruso 


When Fortune Gallo, impresario of 
the San Carlo Opera, considered enroll- 
ing Miss Mario, he took her to Enrico 
Caruso for an audition. 

“She can sing,” said the 
tenor, “but can she act?” 

This was the question that gave Mr. 
Gallo pause, and to find an answer he 
asked Miss Mario if she would be willing 
to participate under an alias in a Bow- 
ery production. Miss Mario assented. 

“T had given him a long list of op- 
eras as my répertoire—and I put on the 
list every opera of which I knew the 
arias,” laughed Miss Mario. “I actu- 
ally knew from beginning to end only 
two operas, ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘Lucia.’ The 
Bowery opera was to be one of those two 
or ‘Traviata,’ and less than a week be- 
fore the night—there, you’ve guessed it! 
It turned out to be ‘Traviata.’ 

“T rehearsed every day until I was 
hoarse. Mr. Gallo complimented me on 
my acting. Still he hesitated. When 
next he met Caruso—they say it was in 
a poker game—he remarked that he was 
uncertain what to do. Caruso urged him 
to give me a contract at once, and 
clinched the matter by agreeing to pay 
my salary should I turn out to be a fail- 
ure. 

“That,” concluded Miss Mario, “is how 
I got my start. No, Caruso never had to 
pay my salary.” 

GEOFFREY MOTT-SMITH. 
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SAN ANTONIO FESTIVAL 


Celebration of Church’s Opening Makes 
Feature of Music 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 14.—A 
music festival celebrating the opening 
of the new First Baptist Church was 
held from Nov. 2 to 5, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Magee, leader of a 
mixed choir of 100, which sang at the 
opening and closing programs, with 
Walter Dunham as organist. Soloists 
were Alice Conroy Slade, soprano; Mrs. 


Merle Rowland Schwab, contralto; 
Ralph Nobles, tenor; Howard James, 
bass; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 


Charles Stone, tenor, and Warren Hull, 
baritone. 

The choir of fifty from Travis Park 
Methodist Church appeared on Nov. 3, 
under O. W. Stapleton, with Mrs. Harry 
Leap and Ada Rice, pianists. Soloists 
were Mrs. Charles Treuter, Mrs. C. H. 
Bridges and Pearl Johnson, sopranos; 
Mrs. T. H. Flannery and Mabel Borris, 
contraltos; Dr. T. M. Wheat, Manfred 
Gerhardt and Ray Kleck. tenors, and H. 
L. Trainor, bass. Mrs. T. M. Wheat 
gave violin numbers. 

f Xossini’s Stabat Mater was sung on 
Nov. 4 by the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
Quartet, Mrs. Fred Jones, soprano; Dor- 
othy Claassen, contralto; William Mc- 
Nair, tenor, and Howell James, baritone. 
Assisting were Mrs. Everett Wilson and 
Mattie Herff Rees, sopranos; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson and Alice Simpson, contraltos; 
( harles Stone and Ralph Nobles, tenors; 
Warren Hull and Gail Brandt, basses. 
W alter Dunham was leader’ and 
rganist. 

A program given Nov. 5, by the fac- 
ulty of the University Conservatory, 
lately organized by Frank Le Fevre 
Reed, presented Adolf Ruzuka, pianist; 
Raoul Berger, violinist. and Ralph Leo, 
baritone, with Mr. Reed as accompanist. 
Large audiences were in attendance. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 








Contest Winner 
San Jose 


SAN JOsE, CAL., Nov. 14.—Mrs. Reu- 
en Walgren, winner of the State Young 
\rtists’ Contest, recently conducted by 
the Federation of Musical Clubs, gave a 
ng recital at the Christian Church, 
issisted by Ephraim Engelman, violin- 
St, and Alys Williams, accompanist. 
Mrs. Walgren’s voice is a contralto, of 
ich, warm quality. She won hearty ap- 
jause from aé_e capacity audience. 
Ephraim Engelman, a_ fifteen-year-old 


California Heard in 


artist, played with technical virtuosity 
and musical feeling. His talent has been 
developed by Nicola de Lorenzo, and 
Mrs. Walgren has been a pupil of Lulu 
E. Pieper, who arranged this recital. 
Alys Williams played accompaniments 


for both soloists. 
MARJorY M. FISHER. 





Claudia Muzio Heard in Chattanooga 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 14.— 
Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, gave a song re- 
cital recently in the Memorial Audi- 
torium before an audience of nearly 
2000. It was her first appearance in 
Chattanooga and she was very warmly 
received. She sang twelve encores. M. 
Curli was an able accompanist. 

H. Y. SMITH. 


PROGRAMS IN GRANVILLE 


Cleveland String Quartet and Katherine 
Tift-Jones Are Applauded 


GRANVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The Cleve- 
land String Quartet gave a concert re- 
cently at the Granville Inn. On their 
program was Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Minor, Bridge’s “Londonderry Air,” 
Speaight’s “Puck,” and Borodin’s Quar- 
tet in D. 

The first students’ recital of the year 
was given by pupils of the Denison Uni- 
versity Conservatory in Recital Hall. 
The program was made up of organ, 
piano and vocal numbers. 

The first program of the Granville 
Festival Association artists’ series was 
given by Katherine Tift-Jones. An 
audience of nearly 1000 listened to her 


readings, many of which were to the 
accompaniment of a Steinway Duo Art. 
Her descriptions of Negro music were 
especially fine. 

The same day she was present at the 
regular study afternoon of the Granville 
Women’s Music Club. Mrs. Charles 
White had charge of the program, which 
was devoted to folk-music. Illustrations 
were given by Mrs. W. M. Gowheir, Mrs. 
Ralph McLain, Mrs. Cary Jones and a 
chorus. JANET CUTLER MEAD. 


Bachaus Plays Stenhammer Work 


Shortly before sailing for America, 
Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, gave the first 
English performance of the Stenhammer 
Concerto at Manchester with the Hallé 
Orchestra. It is possible that Mr. 
Bachaus may introduce this concerto in 
America this season. 
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Vv. VY. Times: 


in Town Hall, 


tion. 
she also has the 


The Glazounov concerto 
Miss Lull’s violinistic skill. 


\ Y. Sun: 
She played with spirit, even brilliance 


She proved 





Barbara Luli Applauded 


Young Violinist Gives Her First New York Recital 


which she began her program, fully justified her 


She not only possesses a sound and fluent technical foundation, but 
musical temperament so necessary 
The sonata received serious and at the same time spirited consideration. 
which followed, gave plenty of scope for 


Miss Lull played her most difficult passages with ease and assurance, 


and her intonation was good. 
interesting and pleased the audience. 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


Has Genuine Success in New York Début Recital 


at Town Hall, October 29th, 1925 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune: 


tolini irs teow York rer tisfactory size, very smooth and clear quality. The lower notes 
rbar { nted y Ev ‘t, gave her first New York very #8 : ’ ; : . ‘ 
cred gery Frome ge Rm ot ee in E major, with were excellent, full and mellow, while her playing was consistently 
recita i 0 ve . i 8 8 ’ J p. : 
claims to considera- in tune. - . oe ' 
The Glazounoff A major concerto was the other principal number. 


Miss Lull fared very 


Mobile”’ 


Vv. Y. American: 


for its expression. “Perpetuum 


effects. 
V. Y. Staatszeitung: 
Undoubtedly a very 





able technique 


For terms and dates address 


Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 


Barbara Lull, in First N. Y. Recital, Warmly Welcomed 
Young California Violinist Shows Much Promise at 


Opening with Handel's 


well in the ensuing group of short pieces by 
Godowsky, Darius Milhaud, Lili Boulanger, Ravel and Novacek, whose 
indicated ample digital skill and dexterity. 


“She possesses good style, assurance and an attractive, dashing spon- 
taneous method that did not halt or falter at many and varied te¢ hnical 


promising 
serious musical understanding, splendid intonation and highly commend- 


Town Hall. 
E major sonata, she produced a tone of 


talent with beautiful, big tone, 
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Imp ressions of Europ ean Cities to 


Guide the Musical Pile rim Abroad 


_Nuuide the Viusical Pilgrim /\ broad 


URIOSITY regarding present musi- 
cal condition of Europe must be very 
widespread. Students, in their anxiety 
to learn the truth, are constantly asking 
whether the renowned centers, which 
once attracted pilgrims from all quar- 
ters, are still as worthy of their renown. 
Music-lovers who like to exercise a 
gift for bringing facts into the light of 
day would have you tell them whether 
you found this or that place as vigorous 
as of yore. The missives of stray and 
isolated correspondents turn up upon 
the musically-inclined traveller’s break- 
fast table, to cool his coffee in the 
erusal. There is an eagerness, a 
ealthy eagerness, to know where music 
can be heard to the best advantage, to 
know where the old standards are being 
maintained, to know where something 
akin to the pre-war delights may be 
tasted. 

Healthy, I say advisedly, because this 
eagerness, this perfectly legitimate in- 
quisitiveness, implies a recognition of 
the fact that wide culture knows no 
frontiers and despises a narrow chau- 
vinism. On the surface of the world 
lie 1000 treasures; it is the cultured 
man who longs to enjoy them all. 

Before I draw upon the notes I have 
made in the course of my recent wander- 
ings, let me utter a word of warning. 
I am fully aware of the dreadful con- 
sequences of an excessive dogmatism. 
I am as aware of the dreadful con- 
sequences of hastily formed generalities. 
The experiences of one person must 
necessarily be limited. What I write 
was seen only by one pair of eyes, and 
heard only by one pair of ears, and I 
call to mind the sage words of Romain 
Rolland who, in an illuminating passage, 
speaks of the many Parises which exist 
side by side but do not intermingle. 


Ziirich—Junction City 


First, then, as to public taste. So 
far as my experience goes, I am dis- 
posed to give a high place to the public 
of Ziirich. I have tried to account for 
this, and it would be reasonable to con- 
tend that various factors, all powerful 
in their own ways, are at work. 

For one thing, Ziirich is admirably 
placed upon the map. Just put your 
finger upon it there you will see how 
important is its situation. It might 
have been dropped dewn from the clouds 
by the gods most jealous of knowledge 
and art. Holding an important key posi- 
tion in the middle of Europe, it has 
become a first-class railroad junction. 
Those lines, stretching out like ten- 
tacles, I am fond of endowing with a 
poetical, a symbolic significance. They 
are not just cold steel, not a mere affair 
of commerce, though they are that too. 
To the vivid imagination they represent 
the very present and influential contact 
which Ziirich so sturdily and advantage- 
ously maintains with the outer world. 
And this contact, be it noted, is kept 
intact at each point of the compass. 
Not many hours of railroad travel bring 
one from Paris to Ziirich. Stiittgart 
is near at hand, Vienna not so far away, 
nor can Milan be called distant. 

Altogether, I should be hard put to it 
to name a town better placed for a 
clearing house of ideas. 

Now, the cultural benefits likely to 
accrue from a relative proximity to such 
centers as I have named are obvious. It 
requires but an open door to find, coming 
up the avenue, the art and artists of 
France, Germany, Austria and Italy. 
Acquaintance with various styles and 
schools is to be gained here. But this 
would mean very little did not the in- 
habitants exhibit some discrimination, a 
quality I am disposed to allow them. 
While they are not exuberant, as the 
Italians are, they listen attentively and 
eatch the salient points of a rendering 
with a sure instinct. 

I recall how inspiring was the house 
when, as correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I attended a performance of 
“Die Meistersinger” conducted by Felix 
Weingartner at the 1923 Festival. I 
have watched those Swiss at an old 


classic as well as at an Italian opera 
only to find my conviction strengthened. 


The Ziiricher may not, nay does not, 
wear his heart upon his sleeve. He has 
a heart for all that, and an active in- 
telligence as well. Intellectual affairs 
play a prominent part in this University 
town. One could almost guess as much 
from the demeanor of its audiences. 


Vienna and Salzburg 


The Austrian audiences I saw in 
Vienna and Salzburg also were de- 
lightful. They gave the impression 
that they had come to the theater 
to enjoy themselves and that they 
knew very well what they were about. 
A traveller from a far land is prone 
to see everything through rose-tinted 
spectacles. Allowing for this amiable 
weakness, one, nevertheless, is not in the 
slightest degree wrong when one de- 
clares that Austria is a _ thoroughly 
musical country. Nor need one hold up 
one’s hands in astonishment at this. If 
relics of the past, if constant reminders 
of yesterday’s glories in the shape of 
statues, if wonderful records of achieve- 
ment and appreciation are ever active 
sources of inspiration, Austria is, in- 
deed, favored. 

In the Tyrol the peasants have their 
dances, which seem to be a sort of pre- 
lude to what you will hear nearer the 
heart of the country. Salzburg, itself, 
jealously guards her musical atmos- 
phere. After long years, the spirit of 
Mozart broods over the little gem of a 
place that nestles beneath the Kapu- 
zinerberg and Festung; and from many 
narrow side streets issues the sound of 
tinkling pianos whereon budding Salz- 
burgers practise the sonatas of the 
greatest of all Salzburg’s sons. The 
Austrian is interested in ideas, but he 
loves the easy flow of amiable, melodious 
music that caresses a melting cadence. 
He is, at bottom, an incorrigible roman- 
ticist. 

Much can be learnt of Austria by him 
who ponders the catholicity of the musi- 
cal activity to be met with there; on 
the one hand, modern music, with ali the 
intellectual contests to which it neces- 
sarily gives rise—on the other, the popu- 
lar muse, Kalmann’s “Grafin Mariza” 
and the like, brimful of these sweet and 
languishing themes so dear to the South- 
ern Teuton. And how much, how very 
much, stands between those extremes! 
I hope I do not surrender myself to a 
superficial judgment when I say that one 
pronounced circumstance conveys to us 
much information about Austria—in the 
home of the symphony the public pro- 
tests against a heavy and unbroken 
seriousness. 


A Word on Prague 


I can hardly say very much of Prague, 
for I struck it at a comparatively quiet 
time, and my one musical experience 
took the not too exciting form of a ren- 
dering of “Trovatore.” Pietro Mascagni 
conducted, and conducted well. But I 
had been told that I should probably 
find the singing mediocre. This, as it 
turned out, was to put it mildly. If the 
maestro never heard inferior singing 
before, he heard it that night with a 
vengeance. All the same, I must not con- 
vey a wrong impression. The perform- 
ance did not represent what Prague 
could do. As a matter of fact, I believe 
the company of singers came from one 
of the provincial towns. 

Prague, needless to say, is very 
musical. Doubtless there are political 
problems to be solved here, as in most 
European states; doubtless there are the 
same daily worries and vexations as 
afflict the citizens of other countries. 
There is, at any rate, a passionate 
desire for culture and education. The 
book and music shops of Prague tell you 
as much very plainly. And in conversa- 
tion with one of the most prominent 
Czechoslovak musicians I obtained a 
glimpse of the enthusiasm which urges 
on these clever people to great achieve- 
ments. 

Budapest 

George Birmingham, the novelist, who 
was for a time English chaplain at 
Budapest, has some lively remarks on 
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D. C. Parker, Who Sketches His Wanderings 
for the Benefit of the Music-Loving 
Traveler on the Continent 


Hungarian music, in his new volume “A 
Wayfarer in Hungary.” Among other 
things he says: “Every stranger who 
comes to Budapest at once asks to be 
taken to hear a Tzigani band. There is 
no difficulty about gratifying his wish, 
none at all. After a month in Budapest 
he asks, in a kind of pathetic bleat, to 
be taken to dine in some place where 
there is no Tzigani band.” 

I myself heard but a snatch of melody 
which told me that the popular music 
commonly associated with Hungary is 
yet to be heard in the land of Bartok 
and Kodaly. 


Is Europe Worth-W hile? 


These brief, scattered observations 
may, or may not, convey much to the 
American reader. If he asks, “Is it 
worth while for me to visit Europe in 
order to do this or that?”, he must 
answer the question himself. I feel con- 
vinced that in a desultory and miscel- 
laneous way a lettered man collects 
knowledge as he travels. It may be that 
America has better teachers, better or- 
chestras, better opera performances 
than are to be found from Stockholm to 
Palermo, or Warsaw to Madrid; I am 
not in a position to say. 

What I do think is that the intelligent 
musical pilgrim will not return home 
empty. To view the historic scene, to 
set eyes upon the fountains of art and 
knowledge, to walk where once the great 
composers trod—such experiences have 
their own stimulus and _ inspiration. 
There is even, as I have implied, some- 
thing to be learnt from a study of audi- 
ences; a deeply interesting, highly sug- 
gestive study if viewed in the twin lights 
of humanity and psychology. 

Thus to move from one center to an- 
other, the while noting and recording 
variations and discrepancies, is to ac- 
quire much valuable material. An audi- 
ence lays bare its soul when it encores. 


Master pieces Missing 


One thing I will say with sorrow. Of 
late, I have heard little modern music 
whose life I should rush to insure. Only 
a week or two ago, in MUSICAL AMERICA, 
a writer pointed out that Puccini’s place 
remained vacant. Very true, and very 
sad. In spite of the hypocritical cant 
written about Puccini, it remains unfor- 
tunately the case that no man we know 
of is showing a similar ability to write 
down broad, flowing tunes with a decent 
heartbeat in them. 

Are most of the young men so intel- 
lectual, are they so preoccupied with 
technic that they have forgotten the real 
nature of music? Or are they merely 
desperately self-conscious? I am _ not, 
I hope, necessarily antagonistic to the 
new and strange, but I am bound to say 
that little of the stuff turned out today 
seems to me to bear within it the seeds 
of life. Only in a flat and hollow period, 
surely, would it be possible for the tedi- 
ous tomfoolery of Erik Satie to attract 
attention. When I wish anything of this 
sort I patronize Charlie Chaplin and 


Grock; they do the clowning so much 
better. 

As a matter of fact, I can well under- 
stand the position of Sir Hamilton 


Harty, conductor of the Hallé Orchestra, 
of Manchester, England, who is quoted 
as declaring, “If I am asked, as I have 
been, whether I have become acquainted 
with any new composer whose works are 
likely to live, I can only answer frankly 
that I have not been so fortunate.” 

And I think there is more than mere 
chance in the triumph for classicism dis- 
played in the programs of the London 
“Prom” season just concluded; because 
these same “Proms” reflect public taste. 

To draw conclusions: The American 
traveller will be fortunate if he encoun- 
ters a veritable masterpiece safe for 
posterity in the course of his wander- 
ings. He may go to Paris or Bayreuth, 
Dresden or Milan, Munich or Vienna, to 
find that not far from his own door, this 
thing, or that, is done as well, or better. 
He may be perfectly convinced that the 
teachers to be found in America are as 
well-informed and painstaking as any 
other. He can still, if he is so minded, 
gather strength by refreshing his spirit 
amid new scenes; he can still sharpen 
his critical wits by instituting compari- 
sons; he can study local idiosyncrasies 
and national temperaments. 

If he does this, though he finds that 
the orchestras are not equal to his own 
and that the opera houses cannot vie 
with the Metropolitan, he will not have 
packed his trunks in vain. Europe is 
struggling towards a brighter day, and 
trying to rise above the slough into 
which the war cast it. I scan the hori- 
zon for the next giant and for the next 
master melody-maker; and I shall ap- 
plaud every symptom of a recovery to 
perfect health. D. C. PARKER. 


Ballet and Holst 
W ork Stir London 


HUUEEDADUDUELAADAEA A ADOGAEESUEAATAEUATU EAE TA EAE A AEH 


ONDON, Nov. 1.—The Russian Ballet 
of Serge Diaghileff returned to the 
Coliseum last Monday for a season of 
eight weeks. Most of the works were 
seen last summer, such as “La Boutique 
Fantasque,”’ Schumann’s “Carneval” and 
“Les Matelots” of Auric. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the first week was the revival of 
“Petrouchka” on Thursday evening with 
Lydia Lopokova as the Dancing Girl. 
The color and poignancy of the Stravin- 
sky ballet were still in evidence, but the 
sets and costumes were a bit faded and 
the music, which we hear these days so 
much more brilliantly played in the con- 
cert hall, sounded somewhat dulled and 
ragged. However, the audience wel- 
comed the dancer and the ballet back 
with enthusiasm. 

On Thursday, too, the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society opened its 144th season at 
Queen’s Hall with the first performance 
in London of Holst’s Choral Symphony, 
lately produced at Leeds, and a centen- 
ary performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in memory of the year when 





‘the Philharmonic Society commissioned 


a work from Beethoven and gleaned the 
immortal Choral Symphony. Albert 
Coates conducted, and the Leeds Fes- 
tival Choir was brought here for the 
occasion. Dorothy Silk sang the soprano 
part of the Holst work. 

The performance, aside from a slip 
here and there, was good, and the music 
itself is even more impressive on a sec- 
ond hearing. Although, theoretically, 
one would feel that a musical setting of 


Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn” would 
be impossible, yet Mr. Holst has suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning the exultant 


beauty of the poem within the boundar- 
ies of four musical movements. The 
composer was called to the platform to 
share in the applause at the end. 

Outstanding concerts of the past ten 
days have included the appearance of 
Florence Macbeth, soprano, on Oct. 22, 
at Queen’s Hall: Vladimir de Pachmann 
on Oct. 25, at Queen’s Hall; Katharine 
Goodson, pianist, on Oct. 27, at Queen’s 
Hall; Nina Koshetz, dramatic soprano, 
on Oct. 28, at Aeolian Hall, and Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist, at Queen’s Hall on 
Oct. 31. Alfred Cortot was the soloist 
in the Germaine Tailleferre Piano Con- 
certo and Mozart’s Ninth Concerto with 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony under Sir 
Henry Wood on Oct. 24. The pianist 
gave an all-Chopin recital a few days 
later. 
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Opera Comique Now 
Under New Régime 


PLC A 


ARIS, Oct. 28.—With a _ brilliant 

revival of Xavier Leroux’s “Chem- 
ineau” on Oct. 17, Louis Masson and 
Georges Ricou, who have succeeded the 
brothers Isola as directors of the Opéra 
Comique began their new régime. 

The occasion brought out a gala 
audience, and the public and press were 
loud and positive in their demonstrations 
of approval. The evening owed much of 
its success musically to Albert Wolff, 
who reappeared on the conductor’s stand 
and led a performance of delicacy, suav- 
ity and charm. Another who stirred 
particular approbation was the baritone, 
Musy, who made his début after having 
won first place in the last vocal compe- 
titions of the Conservatoire. The cast 
also included Alice Raveau as Toinon 
and Messrs. Legrand and Dupré. All in 
all, the consensus of opinion had it that 
the evening marked an auspicious open- 
ing of a new era. 

The following day brought “Lakmé” 
and the Florent Schmitt ballet, “Petit 
Elfe Ferme |]’Oeil,” in the afternoon, and 
“Contes d’Hofmann” in the evening. 
“Manon” was sung on Oct. 19. “Chem- 
ineau,” was repeated on Oct. 20, 
“Madame Butterfly” was heard on Oct. 
21. “Werther” together with the Schmitt 
ballet, was given in the afternoon and 
“Carmen” on the evening of Oct. 22, and 
“Louise” on Oct. 23. On Saturday, Oct. 
24, “Chemineau” was heard for the third 
time. That afternoon the first of a series 
of matinée musicales was given. The 
concert was dedicated to the memory of 
Gabrile Fauré. 


At the Opéra 


While the Opéra Comique stimulates 
the musical appetite with announcement 
of further novelties and revivals of such 
composers as Bruneau, Debussy, La- 
parra, Ravel, Messager, Doret, Smetana, 
Pierné, Samuel-Rousseau, etc., the Opéra 
pursues its policy of conservatism varied 
by discreet modernity. Among the con- 
temporary works promised are such 
compositions as “Le Jardinier et Son 
Seigneur” by Messager, “Orphée” by 
Roger-Ducasse, Roussel’s “Naissance de 
la Lyre” (already given this season), “La 
Tour de Feu” by M. Vuillermoz, “L’Ile 
Désenchantée” of Fevrier, “Naila” of 
Gaubert, “Le Prélude Feerique” of 
André Bloch, “Salamine,” by Emmanuel, 
and “‘La Tentation de Sainte-Antoine”’ of 
Raoul Brunel. 

Revivals at the Opéra include Stra- 
vinsky’s “Les Abeilles,”’ Lalo’s “Na- 
mouna,” Gluck’s “Armide,” Weber’s 
“Freischiitz,”’ Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” 
Hué’s “Le Miracle,” Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser,” Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” and 
Paladilhe’s “‘Les Huguenots.” 

An interesting break in the répertoire 
of the Opéra was the presentation on 
Oct. 22 of the film, “Salammbé,” based 
on the Flaubert novel, with a score 
especially written for it by Florent 
Schmitt. 

The motion picture itself is not par- 
ticularly well done, but the music does 
much to bolster up its artistic value. 
The Oriental chant in the Prélude, the 
March in the Cortége of Salammbé, the 
religious note in the Prayer, the clash 
of battle, the Love Duet, and the 
crescendo of the fury of the mob lead- 
ing to a finale with chorus joining in— 
these are outstanding impressions of an 
initial hearing. However, a more final 
judgment will be possible on a second 
hearing or a concert performance. 

The Trianon-Lyrique, which is an im- 
portant factor in the diffusion of good 
music to the masses, offers its usual 
repertoire of popular opera, varied by 


French and Viennese operetta, this 
Winter under the direction of Mlle. 
toenet. The Théatre Beriza also an- 


nounces activity in the near future. 





Budapest Philharmonic Announces 
Series of Twelve Concerts 

BuDAPEST, Oct. 24.—Twelve subscrip- 
tion concerts have been announced by 
the Budapest Philharmonic Society for 
the coming season. They will be led by 
Ernst von Dohnanyi, Stefa Kerer, Fritz 
Busch, Ottorino Respighi, Richard 
Strauss and Franz Schalk. 





An Impression of Albert 
Wolff, Conducting “Che- 
mineau,” the First Work 
Presented by the New Di- 
rectors of the Opéra 
Comique, Paris 





Reveal Statistics 


of Covent Garden 
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oe Nov. 5.—Covent Garden 
opera secrets are disclosed in a 
statement issued by Lieut.-Col. Eustace 
Blois, managing director, on behalf of 
the London Opera Syndicate, Ltd. The 
syndicate have decided to give another 
season at Covent Garden next May and 
June. 

The final balance-sheet for 1925 shows 
that the eight weeks’ season resulted in 
a very considerable loss. An average 
booking of 94 per cent of the capacity of 
the theater would have covered expenses; 
the actual booking was 78 per cent. 

The syndicate acknowledges that it 
reaped the fruit of the invaluable work 
of the Grand Opera Syndicate in 1924, 
for the 1925 bookings largely exceeded 
those of the previous season. The aver- 
age improvement was about 30 per cent 
for the German operas and 80 per cent 
for the Italian. This indicates a very 
marked growth in the public demand for 
international opera. 


Order of Popularity 


The following paragraphs give the 
order of popularity, gaged by the 
average bookings for each performance, 
the order of costliness, and the order of 
financial results, beginning with the 
least unprofitable: 

In order of popularity.—“‘Tosca,” 
“Rosenkavalier,” “Meistersinger,” ‘“Fe- 
dora,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Barbiere,” “Walkiire,” “Madama But- 
terfly;” “Fliegende Hollander.” 

In order of costliness.—‘‘Rosenkava- 
lier,” “Meistersinger,” “Walkiire,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” “Fedora,” 
“Aida,” “Tosca,” “Fliegende Hollander,” 
“Lucia,” “Barbiere,” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Rigoletto.” 

In order of financial results.—Tosca,”’ 
“Rigoletto,” “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Lucia,” “Fedora,” ‘“Meistersinger,” 
“Barbiere,” “Tristan and Isolde,” 
“Rosenkavalier,”’ “Aida,” ‘“Fliegende 
Hollander,” “Lohengrin,” “Walkiire.” 

“Elektra” and “Andrea Chenier” are 
excluded, because they were peculiarly 
costly and unremunerative. 

The average loss on the last six operas 
under financial results was nearly five 
times as great as the average loss on the 
first five. 


German vs. Italian 


The average booking for the German 
season was 7% per cent better than for 
the Italian. On the other hand, the 
average cost of the German productions 
was 20 per cent higher, and as a result 
the loss on this part of the répertoire 
was twice as great as on the other. 

The members of the Syndicate, how- 
ever, feel that they have had sufficient 
encouragement to justify them in hoping 
for a better result next year. 

It is intended to include in the réper- 
toire a complete cvcle of the “Ring,” 
two or three of Mozart’s works, the 
“Otello” and “Falstaff” of Verdi, some 
French operas, and one or two novelties. 





Vienna Staatsoper Revives “Boris”; ‘& 
e Volksoper Reopens After Difficulties 
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IENNA, Oct. 30.—It was the peculiar 

fate of Moussorgsky’s opera, “Boris 
Godunoff,” to be performed for the first 
time in his own country with but moder- 
ate success, to be then withdrawn for 
years, put on again for a short time, 
disappear once more, turn up again 
after twenty years, again disappear 
and, after another twenty years, begin 
its triumphant march through all coun- 
tries. 

It was heard three years ago at the 
Volksoper. On Oct. 24 it was produced 
for the first time at the Staatsoper, 
with all the outward aspect of a pre- 
miére. Great pains had been taken to 
make the performance a worthy one, 
musically and decoratively, and it went 
over with all the signs of a marked suc- 
cess. 

“Boris” is a spectacular opera with 
scenes of Russian magnificence—the 
square before the Kremlin at Moscow, 
the Czar’s apartments in the back- 
ground, and brilliant facades of the 
Uspenski and Archangelski Cathedrals, 
the kneeling multitudes, the richly clad 
Bojars marching in solemn procession to 
the coronation of the Czar. The 
presentation of all this is a problem. 


Brilliant but Economical 


To have carried out the plans drawn 
up by Roller months ago would have 
entailed an expense far beyond that 
which the opera could be expected to 
cover, even if twenty-five completely 
sold-out houses were to be depended on. 
It was necessary to be economical. Two 
artists, Mutzenbecher and Pirchan, from 
Berlin and Munich respectively, were 
called to Vienna, with Roller’s under- 
standing, to help solve the problem. The 
result was brilliant. For example, only 
the soloists wore garments of genuine 
brocade. The vestments of the choir, 
although faithful in every particular as 
to style, were merely of linen on which 
designs had been produced by paint and 
brush. 

The chorus plays a great part in this 
opera and more than 360 persons at 
various times occupy the stage. The 
bells also play a significant rdle, filling 
the whole house with their pealing. 
They are not real bells, only ten thin 
tubes of English steel which hang from 
the flies and are beaten on with cork 
sticks. The sound of these is augmented 
by a Siamese gong, presented to the 
opera by a Viennese living in Siam. 

In the first act of the draft of the 
opera, Mussorgsky ended it with a scene 
in which, after the death of Boris, the 
people once more gather and proclaim 
the new false ruler. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
placed this scene before the death of 
Boris and it is in this version that the 
opera is given in Vienna. 

Chief mention is due to Dr. Schipper 
in the title rédle. He was splendid both 
in voice and conception of the character. 
The rest of the cast—including Messrs. 
Schubert, Manowarda, Norbert, and 
Mmes. Kittel, Paalen and Born—was ex- 
cellent. The orchestra was magnificent 
under the leadership of Franz Schalk, 
who received a well-merited ovation at 
the end. 


The Volksoper Reopens 


I have had to report so often the close, 
the reopening and the close again of 
that ill-starred institution, the Vienna 
Volksoper, that in having to tell again 
of its renewed birth I am reminded of 
the nursery rhyme about “Old Mother 
Hubbard” who, finding her dog dead, 
went to buy him a coffin and on coming 
home, found him a-laughing. It would 
be more poetical to mention in this con- 
nection that mythical bird, the phoenix, 
who burnt himself up every 500 years 
to rise again, new born from the ashes. 
But it is not even 500 days, scarcely 500 
hours, since the Volksoper again gave 
up its life after a short period of bril- 
liance with Leo Blech as musical di- 
rector. Then, on Oct. 28, the Volksoper 
ovened its doors once more to the public. 
This was preceded by an appeal to the 
art and music-loving people of Vienna. 

“In time of sore need we turn to you! 


Three hundred artists and laborers, 
whose lives are bound up with this institu- 
tion, are condemned to idleness. How- 
ever, our faith in the Volksoper and our 
love for this institution have remained 
unshaken. By our own efforts, and 
trusting to the help of the entire art- 
loving public of Vienna, we want to 
build up the organization anew and re- 
store it to art. We shall take pains to 
create in the shortest time possible a 
program which will justify the name of 
Volksoper (People’s Opera) in fullest 
measure. We shall endeavor to keep the 
répertoire free from hackneyed operas 
and shall produce unknown or little 
known works of old masters as well as 
interesting works by contemporary com- 
posers. As the first and only playhouse 
in Vienna, the Volksoper has_ broken 
with the system of over-high prices. De- 
spite the economic depression, everyone 
will be able to visit the opera. Prices 
will range from one to eight shillings 
(one dollar equals seven shillings) and 
these prices will hold even for those per- 
formances in which prominent artists 


take part. Fellow citizens, help our, 
your Volksoper!” 
The company — singers, _ technical 


force and laborers—have agreed with 
praiseworthy unselfishness to be content 
with five shillings each daily, a sum 
easily covered by the box office. It was 
impossible to pay fees as high as the one 
Michael Bohnen received—2500 shillings, 
about $350 an evening. 

Pietro Mascagni officiated Oct. 29 as 
conductor of his opera, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” at the Volksoper, for which 
he donated his services. It was his fare- 
well appearance in Vienna. Various 
prominent members of the Staatsoper 
have also promised gratis guest per- 
formances. ADDIE FUNK. 





Concert Celebrities 


Applauded in Berlin 


WEAEUEATUEA EOE 


ERLIN, Nov. 1.—Visits of concert 

celebrities have lent something like 
pre-war brilliance to the autumn season. 
The orchestras have had a series of 
notable programs and a few novelties 
of interest. Wilhelm Furtwingler, as 
guest with the Philharmonic, has spon- 
sored a first performance of Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome.” The work made its 


best effect in some atmospheric pages, 
similar in brilliant scoring to the same 
composer’s “Fountains of Rome.” 

Otto Klemperer won an ovation as 
guest with the Philharmonic, conducting 
Bruckner’s Eighth Symphony and other 
works. 

With the same orchestra’ Bruno 
Walter, another guest, led Mahler’s 
“Lied von der Erde,” with Mme. Charles 
Cahier, American contralto; Fritz 
Krauss, tenor, and assisting chorus. 
The work of the woman soloist was of 
familiar skill, splendidly routined and 
of dramatic variety. Mr. Walter gained 
beautiful shades of coloring from his 
orchestra. Heinz Unger recently led 
the same composer’s Ninth Symphony 
effectively. 

The recitalists have included Moriz 
Rosenthal, the veteran pianist, again un- 
approachable in certain things he played, 
such as the “Papillons” of Schumann 
and Chopin studies. Dusolina Giannini, 
American singer, reappearing in recital, 
moved her audience with her splendidly 
rich soprano voice in operatic arias and 
songs by Wolf. 

Parrish Williams, another American 
singer, was pleasing in his performance 
of songs. He showed powerful voice, 
with a better diction in English than in 
other tongues. 

Artur and Therese Schnabel, pianist 
and mezzo-soprano, gave a joint concert, 
including Moussorgsky’s grim “Songs 
and Dances of Death.” 

Another féted visitor was Feodor 
Chaliapin, Russian bass, who in a con- 
cert at the Staatsoper, displayed superb 
art. 
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ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 
that a remembrance in the form of care- 
fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 
form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 

N such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MUSICAL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
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’ ] ‘HIS is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
C ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MUusIcAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
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and all impressive musical events. 


EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 
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~ PECIAL ARTICLES by famous musicians and 


authors. 


NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 
great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
_A every possible phase of musical activity. 


ND so we might go on interminably. In a 
word, MusicaL America is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and’ mental 
knowledge. To read Musical AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 

QO make a Christmas gift of this character is 
to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 
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[Continued from page 9] 


First All-Schubert Series 


So successful was the all-Brahms 
series of Chamber music concerts given 
last season by the Elshuco Trio, 
variously assisted, that it was quite the 
logical step for these gifted players to 
devise another such series devoted to a 
single composer. The choice of Schubert 
was a happy one, in spite of the rather 
frequent performances of some works 
that almost inevitably must figure on 
these programs. Friday evening’s con- 
cert in Aeolian Hall, the first of a series 
of six, indicated a wise decision to avoid 
the chronological, the first number played 
being the last of the quartets—the one 
in G, composed in 1826 when Schubert 
was twenty-nine years old. This was 
followed by two early works, the A Minor 
Sonatina, Op. 137, No. 2, and the post- 
humous Quartet in D, without opus num- 
ber. 

The latter were both written before 
Schubert was of age, and the Sonatina 
in particular fails to disguise the 
juvenility of its material. But, played 
with the zest and finish brought to them 
Friday, they can be regarded as well 
worth occasional performance. 

William Kroll and Aurelio Giorni pub- 
lished the good qualities of the Sonatina 
with skill and affection. The piano part 
was particularly sensitive and gracefully 
turned. 

The quartet written by the mature 
Schubert supplied, of course,’ the 
sturdier, more searching music of the 
two works in this form. It is rich in 
prophecy and masterly in workmanship, 
with ideas none the less emotionally ex- 
pressive for the firmness and surety of 
their utterance. Two players of the 
Elshuco Trio, the violinist, Mr. Kroll, 
and the ’cellist, Willem Willeke, were 
joined by Karl Kraeuter and Herbert 
Borodkin in the quartet playing, and 
although the first two seemed at times 
a little too robust for their companions, 
the ensemble was a smooth and thorough- 
going one, which played with tonal 
warmth and with insight and sympathy. 

An appreciative audience gave ample 
indication of its admiration of the per- 
formances. U. FT. 


Gange and Damrosch 


Walter Damrosch volunteered to pre- 
side at the piano for a group of sailor 
and soldier songs, including his own 
“Danny Deever,” in the recital which 
Fraser Gange, baritone, gave at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon of last week. 
The facile accompaniments which the 
veteran conductor provided added ma- 
terially in the effect of these dramatic 
numbers, including also Stanford’s “The 
Little Admiral” and Hamilton Harty’s 
“By the Bivouac’s Fitful Flame.” The 
group brought an encore, Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ arrangement of the exquisite folk 
air, “In Lindon Lea.” 

Mr. Gange’s artistry has been dem- 
onstrated on numerous occasions in the 
past. To a voice of fine timbre he adds 
a method of much taste and interpreta- 
tive sympathy. Such examples of vari- 
ous schools as Lully’s “Bois Epais,” the 
“Catalogue Aria’ from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” German lieder and Scottish 
songs were given renditions of finesse, 
admirable vocal accent and effective cli- 
max. Especially delightful were the 
playfully extravagant Schumann “Vom 
Schlaraffenland”; a Bach air “Jesulein 
Siiss’—simply sung and repeated in 
response to applause, and Strauss’ “Herr 
Lenz,” done with robust buoyancy. 

A slip of memory compelled Mr. 
Gange to begin over with Schubert’s 
“Prometheus,” but he then gave the 
number a most impressive interpreta- 
tion. The concluding group of Scottish 
songs, arranged by Malcolm Lawson, 
were all well chosen examples from this 
field. They included “Turn Ye to Me,” 
“Leezie Lindsay,” “Bonnie Dundee” and 
“Loch Lomond,” the last given by re- 
quest. There was much of admirable 
musical content in this program. Earl 
Mitchell was the accompanist. 

B. mB, 


Hofmann the Master 


There is but one god of piano playing 
and his prophet is Josef Hofmann! 
More than ever before was this fact 
made apparent last Saturday, when the 
superb artist gave what was, alas, his 
only recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall. It was an occasion replete with 
thrills of the higher order. It was an 
exhibition of technical mastery, of 
ravishing tonal beauty, of corruscating 
brilliance, of the subtlest nuances, of all- 
comprehending musicianship. It was, in 
short, the playing of pianism’s most blue 
blooded aristocrat. 

Many, many persons have played the 
Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor in these parts. It is an ineffec- 
tive, laborious, bombastic transcription. 
Not so in the hands of Mr. Hofmann. 
At the very outset he created a new 
feeling by giving those opening octaves 
not. fortissimo, as the score indicates, 
but very softly. And how he played the 
Fugue! With what uncanny skill was 
its theme drawn like a colored thread 
through the maze—now whispering 
plaintively, now skipping merrily, till it 
thundered forth at the close! 

And then, unbending as can none but 
the giant, Mr. Hofmann gave Mendels- 
sohn’s little Scherzo in E a performance 
of the utmost delicacy and _ naiveteé, 
which, however, never for an instant 
crossed the border line into ‘“‘cuteness.” 

Possibly because it was the greatest 
music that he had listed, Mr. Hofmann’s 
finest achievement was the Schumann 
Fantasy. In this his extraordinary 
sense of structure and his absolute com- 
mand of every phase of the pianist’s 
art were exhibited in a manner that left 
an indelible impression. His perform 
ance was. poetic, imaginative, and 
mechanically phenomenal. The rapidity 
with which he made the left hand skips 
at the beginning of the second movement 
was truly marvelous and at the end of 
that section, where another would have 
been content merely to play the notes 
correctly, Mr. Hofmann brought forth 
voices that had hitherto gone unheard. 

The Chopin Nocturne in F, often 
sneered at as being too sickly sweet, was 
beautiful music on Saturday, and the C 
Sharp Minor Scherzo was a great tone 
poem. De Falla’s “Récit du Pécheur,”’ 
polished till it became a perfect cameo, 
and Poulenc’s “Movements Perpetuels,” 
whimsical and petit, attested to Mr. Hof 
mann’s versatility. The “Valse Phan- 
tastique” of Edna Bentz Woods, a work 
whose only charm lay in the fact that 
the performer was who it was, and the 
Liszt arrangement of the “Tannhiduser” 
Overture, more exciting as Mr. Hof- 
mann gave it than any orchestral play- 
ing could be, ended the printed program. 
It was a remarkable feat, this last, when 
one considers in cold blood that the Liszt 
transcription is anything but great. 

Thirteen encores which the pianist 
played with the most astonishing good 
nature and which as to quality of per- 
formance were up to the standard of the 
rest, included Schumann’s “Warum?”, 
Chopin’s two G Flat Studies and C 
Sharp Minor Valse, Godowsky’s tran- 
scriptions of the Albefiz Tango and the 
Schubert “Moment Musicale.” the 
Beethoven-Rubinstein “Turkish March,” 


Seriabin’s D Sharp Minor Study, 
Prokofieff’s Marche. the Mendelssohn 
“Spinning Song,’ Tchaikovsky’s “Hu- 


moresque,” and “Sanctuary,” bv that 
talented composer, Dvorsky. W. S. 


Rubinstein Club Opens Season 


The Rubinstein Club gave the first 
musicale of its thirty-ninth season Satur- 


day afternoon, Nov. 14, in the Astor 
Gallery at the Hotel Waldorf. The pro- 
gram was given by Yvonne d’Arle, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan. assisted by 
Marie Miller, harpist. Miss D’Arle 
sang first a “Manon” group, which in- 
cluded “In Quelle Trine” from Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” the Gavotte from 
Massenet’s “Manon” and the Laughing 
Song from Aubert’s “Manon Lescaut.” 
Miss Miller’s group included Pierné’s 
“Chanson de Guillot Martin’ and Sal- 
zedo’s “Whirlwind.” Especially lovely 
was her encore “In the Garden” in which 
she used  bell-like harmonics. Mlle. 
D’Arle sang a group of old songs, Scotch, 
Irish, Norwegian, with harp accompani- 


ment; a group of operetta favorites, and 
finished with a Spanish group. All these 
she did in costume, proved herself a 
histrion of no little ability. She sang 
intelligently, with sympathetic voice, 
and displayed also a piquante charm. 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, presi- 
dent of the club, was generous with 
timely remarks in welcoming many new 
members. E. 


Penman Lovinggood Sings 


Penman Lovinggood, a Negro tenor, 
was heard in a song recital on Nov. 14 
in Town Hall. No distinctive qualities 
of tone or interpretation were observable 
in his opening group of four Schubert 
lieder, in the “Salut, Demeure” aria 
from Faust, or in the three miscella- 
neous groups that followed. He sang 
rather dryly, with a method of produc- 
tion that drained his upper tones of 
color and resonance. Emotional warmth 
and persuasiveness were absent from his 
voice, despite his very evident earnest- 
ness. Henry S. McAvoy was the accom- 
panist. B; bs. 2. 


Recital of Beethoven 


Richard Fuchs-Jerin, pianist, gave a 
recital of four Beethoven Sonatas in 
Aeolian Hall on Nov. 14, playing the 
“Patheéetique,” the “Moonlight,” the 
“Appassionata” and the D Minor Sonata 
from Opus 31. His readings were musi- 
cianly and sincere in their feeling, and 
technical skill was manifest in the per- 
formance. While his tone had an ag- 
gressive hardness in occasional fortis- 
simo passages, it was for the most part 
lyrically pleasing. BS. i. DB. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rogers’ Program 


A joint program by Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Rogers, the former a baritone 
familiar to New York audiences for a 
high standard of song programs, and 
the latter a gracious collaborator with 
original monologues, was the attraction 
which drew a large audience to the Town 
Hall last Sunday afternoon. Isidore 
Luckstone at the piano gave excellent 
support to the singer. Mr. Rogers sang 
two extended groups of songs, which 
were perhaps somewhat eclectic in 
range, but which demonstrated his wide 
versatility as an interpreter. The bulk 
of his list was in English, with the ex- 
ception of the Serenade from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” Bottegari’s “Mi parto,” 
Handel’s “Tutta rea” and Alessandro 
Searlatti’s “All’ Acquisto di Gloria.” 

The singer‘s familiar refinement of 
vocal style and polished projection of 
his lyrics were again fittingly displayed. 
Mr. Rogers boasts an almost phenom- 
enally clear English diction and all his 
song texts were perfectly intelligible, a 
fact which evidently pleased his auditors. 
For sustained beauty of tone Molloy’s 
“The Kerry Dance” was a fine bit of 
singing, sincere and deeply felt through- 
out. Other pleasing numbers were Her- 
mann’s “The Old Dandy,” Martin 
Shaw’s “Land of Heart’s Desire,” Arne’s 
“Lass With the Delicate Air” and works 
by Wilson, Thomson, Erlebach and 
Clay. A number of encores included 
German’s “Rolling Down to Rio.” 

Mrs. Rogers convulsed her listeners 
with impersonations, among others, of a 
woman lecturer before a “cultural” club 
and a conversationally inclined visitor at 
the French Embassy trying to explain 
the game of baseball in Gallic terms. 

: eo 


Richard Crooks’ Recital 


The recital given by Richard Crooks, 
tenor, in Aeolian Hall last Sunday after- 
noon was one of considerable interest as 
the first song program in New York by 


a young American artist who has won 
wide recognition as soloist with orches- 
tras and other organizations. 

Newly returned from a tour of the 
Continent, Mr. Crooks made his reentry 
with the stamp of foreign approval. His 
is a rarely beautiful voice of plangent 
freshness and ringing virility in the 
upper ranges, though of some limita- 
tions in the lower register. He seemed 
inclined to rely often upon a rather at- 
tenuated use of head tones. But it can 
be said without qualification that his 
mezzo-forte singing with full and open 
tones yielded a rare pleasure. He was 
successful in adding the right touch of 
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London acclaims Katherine Bacon 


in two recent piano recitals at 

Wigmore Hall on September 23 

and 29, Owing to her success, she 

has been engaged to return for a 

tour of the British Isles for Janu- 
ary and February. 


“There was a magnificent tone, full and rich 
like an organ, in ‘Wachet auf;’ there was a fine 
sense of balance and dramatic power; and great 
fluency in the finger technique.",—LONDON 
TIMES 


“At her second pianoforte recital, Katherine 
Bacon deepened the good impression of the for- 
mer occasion, more especially as regards her 
sensitive intelligence There is a genuinely mu- 
sical thought behind everything she does, so that 
the act of performance becomes an act of creation. 
That, unfortunately, cannot be said of every act 
of performance, especially with pianists Too 
often they are content merely to set down in black 
and white what has already been set down in 
black and white Nobody gains, least of all the 
composer; and nobody is the wiser, least of all 
the audience Miss Bacon can claim to be an 
exception. She essayed that strenuous big-scale 
Sonata in F minor of Brahms, and proved to us 
that every bar, every slightest episode of it was 
significant to her in the highest degree. Clearly, 
she had pondered its message (dark and brooding 
at times, flaming with purpose at others), and 
had studied long the ways of its quick commu- 
nication.""—LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


“Katherine Bacon showed serious musical ac- 
complishment and a style of considerable breadth 
in Brahms big F minor Sonata.'"-—LONDON 
DAILY MAIL. 


‘Katherine Bacon's piano playing revealed an 
alert musician ready to exhibit the points of a 
Mozart or a Chopin Sonata without fail, and to 
keep up a fresh current of expressiveness. — 
LONDON MORNING POST. 


“The artist has plenty of fire and imaginative 
feeling, and with a powerful and fluent technique 
at her disposition she was able to give rein to 
her temperamental qualities with excellent re- 
sults.’"—THE ERA. 


“In Chopin’s B flat minor Sonata this talented 
pianist really reached the hearts of her hearers 
and that Miss Bacon also enters into the spirit 
of more modern idioms was shown in her per- 
formance of Ravel’s ‘Ondine’ and Albeniz’ ‘Tri- 
ana’.""—THE LADY. 

“Her performance of the Chopin B flat minor 
Sonata was the best | have heard for a_ long 
time, and her Ravel and Albeniz show that she 
has a fine techniqu. as well as fine intuitions.— 
LONDON MUSICAL NEWS. 


As Soloist with the Philharmonic 

Under Mengelberg at Carnegie Hail, 

Nov. 7, in Cesar Franck’s Variations 
Symphoniques. 

“Miss Bacon gave a very good performance, 

with notable technical skill, and a pianistic tone 

able to wax songful and with ample shading. 


Miss Bacon scored much applause.’’—HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 
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buoyancy and sentiment in his Serenade 
of the Young Gypsy from Rachmanin- 
off’s “Aleko,” and the delight of the 
audience was evident in the applause 
which induced him to repeat the num- 
ber. This and the same composer’s 


poignant “Night” and “Sorrow — in 
Springtime” were sung in the original 
Russian. 


The recital was opened with two 
Handel airs, the familiar “Where’er You 
Walk” and the dramatic “Sound An 
Alarm” from “Judas Maccabaeus.” In 
the latter the singer was inclined to 
drive his tone a little too strongly, but 
his resonant proclamation of the text 
was deeply stirring. German lieder 
made up the bulk of the list, three 
Brahms numbers including the “Stind- 
chen,” “Feldeinsamkeit” and “Sehn- 
sucht” yielding some effective singing. 
The last was, perhaps, most appealing, 
with pianissimi predominating in the 
other pair of numbers. Other works 
were Liszt’s “O komm in Traum,” 
Wolf’s “Verschwiegene Liebe,” sincerely 
achieved, and Strauss’ “Zueignung. 
Numbers in English, Elgar’s ‘“Moon- 
light,” Watts’ “Blue Are Her Eyes” 
and Strickland’s “Song of the Hindu 
Lover,” were linked with Leoncavallo’s 
“Mattinata” in the final group. Charles 
Albert Baker was an unusually sym- 
pathetic accompanist. R. M. K. 


Charles Massinger, Tenor 


Charles Massinger, tenor, was heard 
in recital at Chickering Hall Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 15. The program com- 
prised Italian, French, German and En- 
glish groups, the composers including 
Giordani, Fourdrain, Brahms, Strauss, 
MacDowell, Rogers and Carpenter. Mr. 
Massinger sang with great feeling, and 
made especially appealing the aria from 
Delibes’ “Lakmé,” “Fantaisie aux Divins 
Mensonges.” His colorful voice quite 
filled the intimate salon, and the fashion- 
able audience was very appreciative. 
Ruth Muzzy-Conniston at the piano 
added much to a pleasant arternem™, 


Hughes’ Joint Recital 


Very pleasurable was the two-piano 
recital given in Aeolian Hall on Sun- 
day evening by FEdiwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes. If the tone of these 
players was not absolutely matched as 
to weight, they were animated by a unity 
of spirit that made up for differences 
in tonal volume, and the clarity of their 
technic, no less than the fine taste mani- 
fested, was productive of thorough en- 
joyment. 

The program did not demand pro- 
found depth of feeling, but it was note- 
worthy for the inclusion of Mozart’s 
Sonata in D, which alone would have 
made the concert memorable. In the 
opening measures of the Sonata Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes easily established that 
serenity of mood so essential to a con- 
vincing interpretation of Mozart’s mu- 
sic, and they maintained this poise with 
undisturbed balance throughout both the 
gay movements and the meditative An- 
dante. Vivacity was realized without 
the least suggestion of hurry or excite- 
ment, and the middle way between stiff 
formality and too great a freedom was 
clearly followed. 

Rachmaninoff’s Suite, Op. 17, which 
followed, inevitably suffered a little in 
comparison—not that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes did not play the latter work 
well, but because compositions that 
sound satisfying after a Mozart number 
are few indeed. 

Earlier in the evening the artists 
played Chopin’s Rondo, Op. 73, in the 
true Chopin style,.and gave a quite 
poetic reading of Grieg’s Variations on 
an Old Norwegian Romance.  D. B. 
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New York Chamber Music Society 


The New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, founded by Carolyn Beebe, gave 
the first of a series of five salons on 
Sunday evening, Nov. 15, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Plaza. In an en- 
deavor to revive the atmosphere of the 


old salons, the big stage was shut off 
from the ballroom, the musicians play- 
ing from a small raised platform close 
to their audience. The monotonous 
rows of gilt-backed chairs had been 
broken, set in more intimate groups, 
armchairs and davenports generously 
interspersed. 

With her customary unusual combina- 
tions of instruments, Miss Beebe was 
able to offer numbers rarely heard in 
Manhattan concert halls. First was 
Mozart’s Quintet in E Flat for piano, 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn. 
Second was Goossens’ Suite, Op. 6, for 
piano, flute and violin, in which Miss 
Beebe at the piano achieved a harp-like 
effect. Cobina Wright, soprano, was 
soloist in the next two numbers for 
voice, piano and string quartet—Chaus- 
son’s “Chanson Perpetuelle” and Joseph 
Marx’s “Valse de Chopin.” The pro- 
gram ended with Wolf-Ferrari’s Kam- 
mersymphonie in B Flat for piano and 
string and wind quintet. 

From the beginning of the program 
to the end the music was played with 
much artistry. The musicians, happily 
bereft of a leader, gave the works their 
own interpretations — interpretations 
born of a group understanding of the 
music. The woodwinds had an oppor- 
tunity to show what beautiful instru- 
ments they really are, combined with 
the piano and strings to give effects 
more colorful than the strings alone, 
more sharply delineated than a full 
symphony orchestra. 

The personnel of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society includes Carolyn 
Beebe, piano; the New York String 
Quartet—Ottokar Cadek, first violin; 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin; Lud- 
vik Schwab, viola; Bedrich Vaska, vio- 
lincello;—Gustave Langenus, clarinet; 
Lamar Stringfield, flute; Bruno Labate, 
oboe; Benjamin Kohon, bassoon; Bruno 
Jaenicke, French horn; Anselm Fortier, 
double bass. E. 


Negro Spirituals 


New York’s sophisticates crowded the 
Garrick Theater on Sunday evening, 
Nov. 15, to hear the most unsophisticated 
music in the world, a program of Negro 
spirituals presented by J. Rosamund 
Johnson and Taylor Gordon. Carl van 
Vechten sponsored the concert. And the 
publishers of Mr. Johnson’s book of 
spirituals had judiciously prepared the 
ground for the event. Yet, despite the 
rather obvious social and _ intellectual 
attitude of the audience, the first song 
brought into the hall an atmosphere of 
unstudied art and emotional fervor 
which was a direct result of the sin- 
cerity of the executants. 

Mr. Johnson, who. accompanied Mr. 
Gordon, had arranged the spirituals for 
voice and piano. His.services, however, 
were not limited by his instrument. 
When occasion demanded, he hummed, 
shouted, or blended his own mellow tones 
with Mr. Gordon’s huskier, fuller voice. 
The sixteen songs on the piogram, 
swelled by many encores, were mostly 
familiar Folk melodies, harking back to 
the plantation life of the old slave days. 
The accompaniments avoided the “arti- 
ness” inherent in the sophisticated har- 
monies of other arrangements of this 
type of song and provided a simple, un- 
obtrusive background. A piano is not 
the ideal instrument for Negro music. 
It is too complex, too foreign tonally, 
for this primitive expression. A banjo 
or guitar is a more satisfying accom- 
paniment. Better still, spirituals should 
be sung a cappella, as the Fisk quartet 
do them. Mr. Johnson’s piano arrange- 
ments, however, did not destroy, if they 
did not advance, the general effect. One 
might add, too, that the ecstasy and ex- 
citement potential in this music was not 
brought out on Sunday’s program. But 


that would be to cavil in the face of so 
much that was musically impressive and 
honest. D. d. 


The Dramatizing Chaliapin 


In exceptionally good voice and very 
much in the singing mood, and with one 
of the largest audiences ever packed 
into the Manhattan Opera House as- 


sembled to cheer him and shout for 
extras, Feodor Chaliapin made his first 
New York appearance of the season in 
one of his characteristically informal 
recital programs Sunday evening, Nov. 
15. Assisting the celebrated Russian 
bass were Yasha Bunchuk, ’cellist, and 
Max Rabinowitsh, pianist, who supplied 
a prelude to the singer’s first numbers 
and a considerable breathing space for 
him between these and his second group. 
There were fourteen songs in all and, in- 
cluding extras, ten numbers from the 
singer’s collaborators. 

The evening brought Mr. Chaliapin’s 
second adventure in English. Two or 
three seasons ago he experimented with 
Homer’s setting of the Stevenson 
“Requiem.” Sunday he tried out his 
increasing knowledge of the language 
in Clarke’s “The Blind Plowman.” 
It was by no means the best singing of 
the evening, tonally or as to phrasing, 
but it represented a commendable effort. 

There was rather more than the usual 
quantum of operatic music in his num- 
bers, announced from the platform ac- 
cording to the singer’s custom, and this 
music served to disclose very vividly the 
artist’s varied powers of characteriza- 
tion and dramatization. Konchak’s Aria 
from Borodin’s “Prince Igor,” an ex- 
cerpt from the fourth act of Rubinstein’s 
“Demon,” and Leporello’s catalogue of 
Don Giovanni’s conquests did not need 
costumes and scenery to suggest the 
lyric stage. Much the same qualities 
were given Schumann’s “Two Gren- 
adiers,” and there was something of 
drama in such purely lyrical numbers 
as the Massenet Elégie and Flégier’s 
“Le Cor.” Of course, Moussorgsky’s 
“Song of the Flea” and the Volga Boat 
Song were among other numbers, and 
supremely well sung. 

Mr. Bunchuk played Tchaikovsky, 
Glazounoff, Bruch and Von Gonst num- 
bers, with extras, and Mr. Rabinowitsh, 
who also had a busy evening as accom- 
panist for both singer and ’cellist, drew 
upon Chopin, Balakirieff and Mendels- 
sohn for a solo group, to which he, too, 
was called upon to add a supplementary 
number. 5 ae ig 


Metropolitan Concert 


The second Sunday Night Concert of 
the season on Nov. 15, was a Wagner- 
Verdi Night with the following soloists: 
Rosa Ponselle, Joan Ruth, Marcella 
Réseler and Charlotte Ryan, sopranos; 
Henriette Wakefield, contralto; Armand 
Tokatyan, tenor, and Mario Basiola, 
Millo Picco and Gustav Schiitzendorf, 
baritones. The orchestra was under the 
baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. The 
program began with the “Meistersinger” 
Overture, after which Miss Ryan sang 
the aria from Act III. of “Aida.” Mr. 
Basiola followed this with “Eri Tu” 
from “Masked Ball” and Mme. Roéseler 
then sang the “Liebestod” from “Tristan 
and _ Isolde.” Mr. Tokatyan sang 
Alfredo’s aria from Act MII. of 
“Traviata,” and the first half of the 
program closed with “D’Amor sull’ Ali 
Rosee” sung by Rosa Ponselle. After 
the intermission, the orchestra played 
the Prelude to Act IV. of “Traviata,” 
and the Overture and Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser.” Mr. Schiitzendorf was 
heard in the “Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser” and Miss Ponselle again 
appeared with “Ernani Involami” from 
“Ernani.” The concert closed with the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet sung by Mmes. Ruth 
and Wakefield and Messrs. Tokatyan and 
Picco. J, 2. 





Grace Divine Fulfills Engagements 


Grace Divine, mezzo-soprano, has be- 
come a member of the American Quartet, 
which begins concert activities and 
broadcasting shortly. Miss Divine sang 
for the New York State Conference in 
the Hotel Commodore on Oct. 28, appear- 
ing in two groups with Evelyn Smith at 
the piano. Miss Divine has also been 
heard recently by the Ohio Society in 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 9; in Man- 
chester, N. H., in joint recital with Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, on Nov. 19; and by the 
Verdi Club at one of its Morning Musi- 
cales at the Waldorf on Nov. 11. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Favorite Standard Operas Complete New York's Week 





Seven Popular Works Have 
First Performances with 
Excellent Casts of Well- 
Known Singers—Mario Ba- 
siola Makes First Appear- 
ance with Company as 
“Amonasro” in Mid-Week 
“Aida”—“Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci” Given 
at Special Matinée Benefit 


ESPITE the enormous 
drawing power of a nov- 
elty at the Metropolitan, 
by no means all the 
opera-goers of the week 
; were seen at the pre- 
miére of “La Vestale’” and the other 
six performances all drew the capacity 
houses which have come to be the rule 
at the opera house. Mario Basiola, a 
new member of the baritone section, 
made an auspicious début at the 
Wednesday night performance as 
Amonasro in “Aida” and established 
himself at once with his hearers. 
“Falstaff,” given for the first time 
this season at the Saturday matinée, 
showed no signs of waning in popu- 
larity, and the members of the cast, 
the same as last year, all covered 
themselves with glory. The remaining 
operas were “Tannhauser,” ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Lohengrin.” 


The First 


Maria Jeritza, a gracious and candid 
Elisabeth, remains the most perdurable 
figure in one’s impressions of the first 
“Tannhauser” of the season on Nov. 10. 
There was sedulous restraint in her 
characterization, which held an even bal- 
ance between virginal reserve and emo- 
tional spontaneity. She remained con- 
sistently within the classical frame of 
the picture, each movement and each 
plastic pose having its unerrant fitness. 
It was an impersonation compact of dig- 
nity and beauty, and her singing had a 
corresponding felicity of line and tone. 

Clarence Whitehill’s Wolfram was a 
portrayal in the style of which this ex- 
perienced Wagnerian singer has so apt 
a mastery. He was the Minnesinger of 
romance, courtly, poetic and gravely im- 
passioned, and, albeit his intonation sag- 
ged now and then from the norm, he 
sang with a noble tenderness. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer was a Venus of 
sumptuous voice and commanding pres- 
ence. 

Curt Taucher in the title réle sug- 
gested that hysteria rather than moral 
vacillation was responsible for the hero’s 
relapses. His acting verged on the ex- 
travagant, and he sang none too well. 
The remaining members of the cast were 
George Meader, Carl Schlegel, Max 
Bloch, William Gustafson and Raymonde 
Delaunois. Artur Bodanzky es 
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“Tannhdauser” 


“Aida” Attracts Multitude 


Verdi’s “Aida” which always fills the 
house, did even more at its first hearing 
of the season on the evening of Nov. 11, 





and the audience not only filled the srr 
torium but made the doors bulge out 
into the foyer. Besides being sung by 
an excellent cast, the performance was 
noteworthy on account of the first ap- 
pearance in the Metropolitan of Mario 
Basiola, baritone, one of this season’s 
recruits in the organization. 

Mr. Basiola has been heard in a 
variety of parts in the San Carlo com- 
pany since his advent two seasons ago 
so that his work in this performance 
held no surprises. He was, naturally, at 
his best in the Nile Scene and did, here, 
some very beautiful singing, bringing 
out the diverse emotions of the situation 
not only with his voice but in his acting 
as well. He may already be regarded 
as an acquisition to the company. 

Indulgence was asked for Mme. Reth- 
berg who sang the name-part although 
indisposed. It must be said that signs 
of this indisposition were slight and save 
for a little carefulness in the high regis- 
ter, really imperceptible. Mr. Martinelli 
was a fine Radames, Marion Telva an 
unusually good Amneris and the remain- 
ing réles were capably filled by William 
Gustafson, Léon Rothier, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Phradie Wells. Tullio Serafin 
conducted. J. &. H, 


The Italian Twins 


For the benefit of the Florence Crit- 
tenden League, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” were sung in combina- 
tion at a special matinée on Nov. 13, 
before a crowded house whose enthu- 
siasm seemed unlimited. The artists in 
the first work were Maria Jeritza as 
Santuzza; Henriette Wakefield as Lola; 
Mario Chamlee as Turiddu; Millo Picco 
as Alfio, and Grace Anthony as Lucia. 
In “Pagliacci” the distribution was: 
Nedda, Queena Mario; Canio, Giovanni 
Martinelli; Tonio, Giuseppe Danise; 
Beppe, Angleo Bada, and Silvio, Law- 
rence Tibbett. Gennaro Papi conducted 
both operas. J. A. Eh 


Rethberg as “Butterfly” 


The first “Madama Butterfly” of the 
season on Friday evening of last week 
brought Elisabeth Rethberg to the title 
réle and Beniamino Gigli as the per- 
fidious, though vocally charming, Pinker- 
ton. Mme. Rethberg’s Cio-Cio-San has 
grown in power since she first essayed 
the Puccini part in America several 
seasons ago. The singer has deepened 
the tragic pathos and charm of her act- 
ing by a multitude of well-considered de- 
vices. There were numerous interrup- 
tions of applause, especially after the 
“Un bel di.” And at the second act cur- 
tain, when Mme. Rethberg was accorded 
an individual recall, there were shouts 
of approval from the house. Mr. Gigli 
lent suave and beautiful singing to his 
arias in the first and third acts, and he 
made a manly and personable hero as 
always. In the duet at the close of 
Act I, auditors had the satisfaction of 
hearing two of the finest voices now 
before the public. Mario Basiola, in his 
second appearance at the Metropolitan, 
gave to the part of Sharpless dignity 
of bearing and sonority of voice. The 
other réles were taken by Ina Bour- 
skaya, Giordano Paltrinieri, Phradie 
Wells, Max Altglass, Paolo Ananian and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Little Paolo Quin- 
tina, the Trouble, had an ovation all his 
own. Tullio Serafin, in the conductor’s 
chair, gave an impressive dramatic qual- 
ity to his reading of the score. The 
hand of Mr. von Wymetal, the régisseur, 
was apparent in felicity of stage action. 

me Mm. K. 





‘La Vestale” Mounted at the Metropolitan 
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and a high degree of finish, Mr. Setti’s 
fine Italian hand having asserted itself 
with its customary persuasiveness. 

e Bia 


Tullio Serafin’s conducting was that of 

a master deeply enamored with his task. 

The orchestra played with the greatest 

animation and Spontini could scarcely 

have asked for more of zeal and elo- 

quence in the presentation of his score. 
oa * * 


The first of the spacious sets provided 
by Joseph Urban, picturing the Roman 
Forum, was superb. It might have been 
more so, if a greater depth of stage could 


have been utilized, but this possibly was 
prevented by the exigencies of bringing 
on a veritable army of choristers and 
supers from behind. Quite effective, also, 
was the interior of the Temple of Vesta. 
Less enthusiasm can be held for the tree- 
scape provided for the first scene of Act 
III, or the Circus of Flora. The last 
named sought to combine with a garishly 
gold foreground a glimpse of a great 
throng of onlookers—the front rows 
being actual persons, those further back 
painted representations. The _ illusion 
was only partly achieved. The entire in- 
vestiture, however, was elaborate and 
spectacular, and served to carry out the 
largeness and sumptuousness of the 
scheme of this revival. 








An Octogenarian at Play 


All the world was a farce at the 
Metropolitan Saturday afternoon, in 
conformity with the burden of the ten- 
voice fugue which brought to its conclu- 
sion the season’s first reversion to 
Verdi’s “Falstaff,” one of the most bril- 
liant and felicitous of last year’s re- 
vivals. 

The matinée representation brought 
its now familiar triumph for Antonio 
Scotti as the pinquid amorist, the char- 
acterization impressing anew as one of 
the most adroit and mellow the lyric 
theater now possesses. 

Lawrence Tibbett as the jealous Ford 
again reached heights of stirring sing- 
ing and vs horny: f acting in the grip- 
ping monologue of the second act, and 
there was the same notable ensemble as 
in the performances of last year to carry 
the music and the comedy forward at 
the rapid pace exacted by the masterful 
Tullio Serafin. 

Lucrezia Bori’s Mistress Ford was 
again the merriest and prettiest of 
Windsor’s wives, and vocally was no less 
charming. Frances Alda, Marion Telva 
and Kathleen Howard (not Henriette 
Wakefield, as the program stated) coped 
altogether successfully with some of the 
trickiest ensemble singing in all opera, 
in the chattering, laughing badinage of 
the second scene of the first act. 

There were also Armand Tokatyan, 
happily cast as Fenton, Angelo Bada, 
Giordano Paltrinieri and Adamo Didur 
in the gaily farcical parts of Dr. Caius, 
Bardolph and Pistol, and Louis Burg- 
staller (still unnamed on the program) 
as the delightfully droll servant at the 
Garter Inn. 

Notable as the presentation was, there 
was no moment when it rose above the 
merits of this uncannily youthful score 
in which a marvelous craftsman, turn- 
ing to humor when he had added a dec- 
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SILVIO SCIONTI 
“Distinguished “Pianist “Pedagogue 


in company with the great pianists of today finds 
only in the Chickering piano that perfection of 


TULL COCCI 


ade to the scriptural three-score-and- 
ten, riddled with laughter those tragic 
operas of his younger days through 
which he had built his fame. 0. T. 


A Popular “Lohengrin” 


The first “Lohengrin” of the season 
was given on Saturday evening, with 
Artur Bodanzky at the helm and a com- 
petent quintet of principals. 

Mr. Bodanzky was chiefly responsible 
for the merit of the performance, which 
was, in the main, excellent along routine 
lines rather than highly inspired or in- 
spiring. It was Mr. Bodanzky who was 
most successful in creating the requisite 
atmosphere of mysticism and magic, al- 
though Curt Taucher, appearing in the 
title réle, was not far behind in helping 
to keep up the illusion. There were mo- 
ments when the atmosphere slipped, as 
it were; but, on the whole, the produc- 
tion was authentic and satisfying. 

Mr. Taucher chose to emphasize the 
romantic, more than the heroic, side of 
Lohengrin’s character and sang with 
care and taste. Marcella Réseler, the 
Elsa, was natural and expressive in her 
acting and able as a vocalist. Julia 
Claussen’s ample voice gave breadth to 
the passages written for Ortrud, and 
her declamation in the Second” Act 
brought a spontaneous outburst of ap- 
plause. As Telramund, Clarence White- 
hill was effective, and Paul Bender was 
traditionally paternal as Henry. Gustav 
Schiitzendorf was cast as the Herald. 

The chorus sang particularly well in 
the Nuptial Scene, being perfectly in 
tune and producing a lovely quality of 
tone when singing off-stage. D. B. 





Gilbert Ross to Play Burleigh Work 


Gilbert Ross, violinist, will appear as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
on Dec. 13, playing the new violin con- 
certo by Cecil Burleigh which is dedi- 
cated to him. 
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CONTEMPORARY ROMANTICISM 


pape tp the other evening to Karol Szyman- 
ovski’s C major string quartet played by the 
Flonzaleys, one was reminded again of the futility 
of all labels in art. The work of the Polish com- 
poser was receiving its first American performance 
one year after its European premiére. This fact, 
together with the deliberate polytonality of the last 
movement, placed it definitely in the category of 
experimental modernity for those who like to cata- 
log everything. There it might rest, did one not 
question the finality and truth of arbitrary classi- 
fication. 

If ever the spirit of romanticism was manifest 
in music, it is manifest in this quartet. The form 
of the music and its harmonic colors are incidental 
to the spiritual content. Szymanovski may not 
wear the mantle of Chopin, but the kinship between 
the two is patent to any observer. Both look upon 
the world with the frustrated eyes of the dreamer, 
and both express the poignant pain of the idealist 
bruised by realities. Their idioms are dissimilar, 
but their thoughts are frequently the same. And 
if Szymanovski experiments with clash of tones, so 
did Chopin, who was a constant innovator in har- 
mony. 

In taking Szymanovski as an example of the con- 
temporary romantic composer, there is no impli- 
cation that he is the only one. It would be easy to 








name others, and not so easy to name one who is 
completely dissociated from romanticism. The 





point is that we have become accustomed to regard 
romanticism as a phase of artistic expression that 
is over and done with, whereas it is as active and 
as significant today as it ever was. 

In the continual argument over the respective 
values of classical and romantic music, habit has 
gradually led us to speak of the latter in a depre- 
catory manner. In fact, the word “romantic” has 
lost its exact connotation, if it ever had any, and 
is applied so loosely that it may mean anything 
from a reproach for poetic license to a direct accu- 
sation of excessive sentimentality. There seems to 
be agreement only in the feeling that romanticism 
was an efflorescence and that its last petals fell in 
the Victorian period. 

The fashion in depreciation can be traced to 
Goethe, who pronounced the dictum that the classi- 
cal is healthy and the romantic is sickly, thereby 
condemning his own rich contribution to romantic 
literature. He overlooked or did not mention an 
important distinction between the two. When we 
designate a work of art as classical, we mean that 
we derive from it the sensation of completeness 
and strength of an idea fully embodied in perfect 
proportions. In a romantic work we find a restive- 
ness, a striving for an ideal that is never quite 
realized. 

This restiveness is not necessarily a symptom of 
spiritual illness. On the contrary, it is a symptom 
of abounding health in most cases. Vitality is so 
high that it breaks through convention and seeks 
untrammelled expression. 

If we think of romanticism as an artistic ““move- 
ment” definitely placed in the historical past, we 
are in error. A composition that may be considered 
romantic by its contemporary critics, who cannot 
see it in perspective, may be classified by a suc- 
ceeding generation as classical. The unrest of 
spirit is not so evident, and the beauty of form and 
expression is more apparent. 

As Edwin Muir has put it: “Past art is healthy 
art because every attribute except that of giving 
aesthetic pleasure has fallen away from it, so that 
it does not remind us of the problems which our 
time imposes upon us. The classical makes us de- 
tached, and at the same time keeps us interested; 
and this state of self-dependence untouched by 
ennui is what we call health.” 

We may then consider romanticism as the sen- 
sible presence of the creative mind, affecting us in 
proportion to our responsiveness to its particular 
manifestations. The romantic composer we will 
always have with us, and he will always express 
for us our own spiritual problems and our own 
aspirations. 
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THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


IME was when Hollywood stood in the public 

mind only for the motion-picture industry and 
the activities, histrionic and domestic, of the acting 
folk there congregated. During the last few years, 
however, the name has become associated with mu- 
sic in a manner that maintains the tradition of 
Californian enterprise. The reputation of the 
Hollywood Bowl orchestral concerts has now ex- 
panded to such dimensions that during the summer 
months musical news emanating from that quarter 
vies with the reclame of the cinema studios. 

Those who have followed recent reports know 
that the last series of concerts was a particularly 
brilliant one, with a list of guest conductors includ- 
ing Sir Henry Wood, Alfred Hertz, Fritz Reiner, 
Ernest Bloch, Willem van Hoogstraten, Ethel 
Leginska and Howard Hanson. Now comes the as- 
surance that all this pomp and circumstance was 
not at the cost of a financial deficit. 

We are informed that the receipts for these con- 
certs, augmented by certain donations from the 
philanthropically inclined, have resulted in a sur- 
plus of approximately $15,000 for the season. This 
is said to be fifty per cent larger than last year’s 
surplus. Inasmuch as the cost of this season was 
estimated as twenty-five per cent larger than the 
previous one, the financial showing is most gratify- 
ing to those who have labored for success. 

It has been a veritable labor, and many have 
been the hands concerned therein. Time was re- 
quired to accustom auditors to attend concerts al 
fresco in the natural amphitheater among the 
Hollywood hills. Patience, which accomplishes all 
things, has accomplished this, and the problem is 
no longer how to attract audiences, but how to 
accommodate the throng that assembles. 

















American Women Composers Seek the “Open” 


In the sunny days of Indian summer two American 
women composers revelled in the outdoors, when Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach (right) paid a visit to Lambkins Farm, 
the New Jersey estate of Harriet Ware. The home- 
stead which Miss Ware has fitted up for residence is 
of historic date and was already in existence during 
the Revolution. Mrs. Beach and Miss Ware will both 
be heard in programs of their works during the pres- 
ent recital season. 


Bachaus—What is described as the first piano re- 
cital to be given in an English cathedral was that in 
which William Bachaus was presented recently at 
Peterborough. This noble architectural setting was 
found to be eminently fitted to the pianist’s art. The 
recital was given for charity, and without admission 
charge, except for an offering turned over later to 
a local cause. 


Strauss—Though Richard Strauss is reported to be 
at work on a new opera, “The Egyptian Helen,” the 
repercussions of his “Intermezzo,” which is semi-auto- 
biographical, have not wholly died out. Following the 
world-premiére in Dresden last autumn, this work has 
been announced for Cologne, Munich and other centers 
in the coming season. The first performance in Italian 
is scheduled for November at the Liceo in Barcelona. 
Strauss has been invited to attend the performance. 


Rappold—Marie Rappold was entertained at a 
luncheon given at the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., 
recently after her appearance as soloist with the sym- 
phony orchestra in that city. Among the guests of 
honor were: Mr. and Mrs. Martin H. Knapp, Mr. and 
Mrs. Vladimir Shavitch, Dean Harold L. Butler and 
Mrs. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Clark, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Winfield Chapin, Professor Thomas of Wells Col- 
lege and his wife, Winifred MacBride, Chancellor 
Charles A. Flint and Mrs. Flint, and E. V. Honsinger. 


Von Reuter—A violinist to be introduced in an 
American tour in the second half of the winter is 
Florizel von Reuter. Although he has been resident 
in Europe for a number of years, Mr. von Reuter was 
born in Davenport, Iowa. He was taken abroad for 
study at an early age. The young artist has tran- 
scribed works for his instrument and made concert 
tours of Europe and South America. Mr. von Reuter 
will be heard from Coast to Coast, in cities, including 
New York, Boston and Chicago, in February. 


Kochanski—Paul Kochanski, violinist, returned from 
Europe recently, following a concert season in Paris, 
where, he reports, Stravinsky has completed a new 
violin suite. “I wish I could go back with you,” the 
artist quotes Stravinsky as saying, “but I have too 
much to do here to leave Europe this season. Tell my 
friends how deeply I appreciated their cordial recep- 
tion of my works and myself.” His new suite is writ- 
ten on themes of Pergolesi and is divided into five 
parts, accompanied by piano. The composer has given 
Mr. Kochanski the exclusive rights to play the work 
during the coming year. 


Gerhardt—A champion of some of the best American 
music is found in Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer. The 
artist left recently for a tour of the West, which was 
to open with a concert in Los Angeles on Election Day. 
Miss Gerhardt, who has heretofore devoted herself ex- 
clusively to German songs, has added several American 
works to her répertoire, songs by Stephen Foster and 
Lily Strickland and folk tunes of Revolutionary days. 
She expresses her fondness for good jazz music, “be- 
cause it represents a rhythm wholly individual and 
American,” she explains. “It merely needs a genius to 
develop it in the right way.” Miss Gerhardt expresses 
interest in the works of Deems Taylor, George Gersh- 
win, John Alden Carpenter and other American com- 
posers who have developed the jazz idiom. 
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Port ana Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





Terrible Prospects for Concertgoers 


foreshadowed. 





will be on the top floor. 


ECENTLY we told about a project to elevate ensembles in con- 
cert halls. With the horrible new projects for our City Beauti- 
ful in 1950 now on display by a group of architects and by an 
artist in a New York department store, even graver perils are 

The engineers tell us that aircraft entrances 


Opera habitués, we suppose, will 


drop into the rumored new opera house uptown from a chute in the roof. 


Most of the possibilities of the future 
= life are not even imaginable to- 

ay. 

The claque members will perhaps 
make their entrances in individual mono- 
planes, from which inspiring literature 
will be cast down on the listeners, some- 
what as is occasionally done from the 
gallery in Italian performances at the 
Manhattan. 

* * * 
HEN the critics drop into their aisle 
seats for ten minutes of Wagner, 
their entries will be accomplished most 
neatly in parachutes. 

Their soaring exits in the dark, en- 
cumbered by goloshes and canes, will be 
even more entertaining than at present 
to their neighbors. 

The eleven o’clock copy “dead line” 
for the dailies will cause many a sudden 
frantic rush of wings about ten-thirty. 

* * * 


HEN the recital hall séances prove 

boring, the Downeses and Hender- 
sons may cool their fevered brows by a 
little flutter up the ventilator. 

But the benefits of a cool sail after 
Scriabin, instead of a fetid subway or 
taxicab, will bring, no doubt, a more 
discursive and kindly note into reviews 
than is always found in the laconic 
criticisms of the present. 

As for the artists—who can picture 
the glory of the triumphal departure of 
a prima donna into space, overburdened 
with dropping bouquets? 

* * * 


Relics 


HE new Hammond piano is said to 

be able to conserve a tone with its 
closed shutters for a considerable period 
of time. Imagine the consternation of 
a recitalist on getting into his first “full 
organ” to find issuing from the instru- 
ment three or four different pieces left 
in the piano by a mischievous tuner! 

* * * 


The Reason 


ROM Pago Pago to Perth 
Recitals encumber the earth. 
No one who can play 
Is content to delay. 
So that’s why there isn’t a dearth! 
* * * 


An Editorial Stint 


MANUFACTURER of motor car 
accessories was engaging a factory 
superintendent. 
“There’s just one thing more,” he said 
to the applicant, who appeared to be 





satisfactory. “Could you run a house 
organ in connection with your other 
work?” 

“House organ?” said the man, with a 
puzzled expression. “What’s the need 
of music in a factory?” 

* * * 


A Sad Erratum 


RTHUR HARTMANN was one of a 
small group of artists invited to one 
of the Tollefsen Trio’s Sunday night in- 
formal jollifications, recently held in 
their beautiful home in Brooklyn, near 
the Prospect Park entrance on Park 
Slope. Upon asking how he could best 
reach the address, he received instruc- 
tions from Carl Tollefsen, violinist of 
the Trio. 

About 10 p. m. there was a telephone 
ring. Mr. Tollefsen answered, and the 
following colloquy ensued: 

C. T. Mr. Tollefsen speaking. 

A.H. This is Hartmann. 

C. T. Where are you? 

A. H. Damfino. 

C. T. Didentyeh get my directions? 

A.H. Sure I got off at Prospect Park 
Plaza but a letter carrier told me to go 
back to the subway and take a car up- 
town to President Street Station. 

C. T. Wasn’t that what I. told you 
not to do? 

A.H. Maybe you did. You didn’t 
expect me to read all that bunk you 
wrote, did you? And, besides, I thought 
a letter carrier would know. 

C. T. Where are you now? 

A.H. (After due reflection). Rogers 
Avenue and President Street. 

C. T. Stand on the corner, pace up 
and down as if Hamlet soliloquizing and 
we will call for you in the car. 

* * co 


And so finally arrived Mr. Hartmann, 
explorer of Brooklyn. With Percy Such, 
’cellist; Samuel Lifschey, viola, and 
Carl Tollefsen, violinist, a pleasant 
musical evening progressed into the wee 
morning hours. 

N.B. Mr. Hartmann is alleged to be 
watching for the letter carrier who mis- 


directed him. 
* * 


O Paradiso! 


SCOT was explaining to a group of 
acquaintances how greatly he had 
enjoyed himself the previous evening. 
“T was in a great room,” he said, 
“and there were seven bagpipes all play- 
ing at once and all playing different 
tunes. Man, it was just like heaven!” 
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STEINWAY 


The possession of a 
Steinway places the 
seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


‘The Instrument of the Immortals” 
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Concerning Lilli Lehmann 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Lilli Lehmann still singing and if 
so, in both opera and concert? : 

Brooklyn, Nov. 13, 1925. 

We have not heard of Mme. Leh- 
mann’s making any public appearance 
of any kind for several years now, but 
he is still teaching. 

? ? 2 


Ending the Mass 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give me the exact translation 
f the words, “Ite, Missa Est” closing 
he Roman Catholic service. X. Y. Z. 

Albany, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1925. 

“Go, the Mass is completed.” 

+. ee 


The Timbrel 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the Biblical timbrel? 
Oakland, Cal., Nov. 10, 1925. 
It was the same as the modern tam- 


ourine. 
9 9 9 


Period of Study 


Question Box Editor: 
How long does a singer have to study 
yefore being ready to appear in public? 
L. B 


Tallahassee, Fla., Nov. 12, 1925. 

This depends upon so many things 
that it would be difficult to set any 
lefinite period of time. Many singers 
rave appeared in grand opera after only 
u few months of study and some with 
tlmost none at all. For the average 
soice, provided that general musician- 
thip and cultural background are unusu- 


ally good, from three to five years of 
intensive study would be a conservative 


estimate. 
? 9 9 


The Cadence 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me an exact 
definition of the term “cadence,” and 
how does the French term, “en cadence” 
apply to the use of a cadence? C. J. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 10, 1925. 

The general meaning of the term 
“cadence” is a harmonic formula or suc- 
cession of chords leading to a momentary 
or complete musical repose. The two 
principal kinds are the authentic and 
the plagal cadence. There are also sev- 
eral other types such as the interrupted, 
the mixed and the deceptive cadence. 
You will find these all described in nota- 
tion in any primer of harmony. The 
French term “en cadence” has nothing to 
do with our term cadence, but means 
merely to play or sing “in time.” 

2 9 9 


Wearying of Music 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you explain to me the psycho- 
logical reason why one gets tired of 
music? F. Go 

Boston, Nov. 14, 1925. 

You do not make it clear whether you 
mean growing tired of a particular piece 
of music or of music in general. Hear- 
ing too much music would make a person 
tire of music in general, and the con- 
stant hearing of any particular piece 
would fatigue the listener for the reason 
that over-stimulation of any particular 
merve or set of nerves tends to fatigue 
them. This is true of all sensory nerves. 
In the case of music, it is the trivial 
that fatigues most quickly. 
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Chicago Opera Adds Six Works and 
Two Native Singers in Second Week 





ETH LLEETHETATTAEAAA 


HICAGO, Nov. 14.—American singers 
had a larger share in the bills listed 
for the second week of the Chicago 
Civic Opera season than ever in the 


history of local opera. The most im- 
portant performance, perhaps, was the 
Sunday matinée of “Traviata,” in which 
Richard Bonelli made his début as the 
elder Germont, and established himself 
as one of the most finished singers in 
the company. Eleanor Sawyer, a Chi- 
cago-Boston soprano, made her Ameri- 
can début in Wednesday’s “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” and other Americans heard 
during the week included Charles Hack- 
ett; the conductor, Henry G. Weber; 
Robert Steel, Louise Homer, Cyrena 
Van Gordon, Charles Marshall, Edith 
Mason and some reliable young singers 
in minor réles. 

The week’s schedule included, besides 
two performances of “Traviata,” the 
season’s first hearings of “Martha,” 
“Aida,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pag- 
liacci” and “Trovatore,” as well as a 
repetition of the season’s first novelty, 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” 

The preceding Saturday night per- 
formance had introduced Miss Mason, 
Mr. Hackett, Cesare Formichi and 
others in “Rigoletto.” Mr. Weber con- 
ducted splendidiy. Mr. Hackett sang 
the part of the Duke with suavity. Mr. 
Formichi’s interpretation of the title 
role is a forceful one. Edouard Cotreuil 
was a fine Sparafucile, and Devora Nad- 
worney a pleasant Maddalena. 


Richard Bonelli’s Début 


Claudia Muzio’s singing in “Traviata” 
on Sunday afternoon was once more en- 
joyed for its vocal perfection and its 
clearness of outline. Antonio Cortis 
made a youthful and ardent Germont, 
and Roberto Moranzoni conducted with 
taste. An outstanding feature was Mr. 
Bonelli’s début. This accomplished 
American singer, who comes fresh from 
successes in Italian opera houses, sang 
the réle of the elder Germont with vocal 
elegance, resourcefulness and dignity. 
His impersonation was fluent and vivid. 
Among the other singers in the cast, 
Mr. Nicolich deserves recognition for his 
unobtrusive but striking performance as 
Grenville. The ballet, headed by Serge 
Oukrainsky, delighted the audience. 


Tito Schipa Returns 


Tito Schipa’s first performance of the 
winter was given at Monday night’s 
“Martha,” in which Miss Mason had the 
title réle, and Irene Pavloska and Vir- 
gilio Lazzari rounded out the quartet. 
Vittorio Trevisan was also present as 
Sir Tristan. Mr. Schipa “brought 
down” the house after “M’Appari,” 
though this was not more beautiful 
than his singing in other parts of the 
opera. In all of his work there was the 
ineffaceable trace of the artist. Miss 
Pavloska was charming as Nancy, and 
Mr. Lazzari was very successful as 
Plunket. The chorus was at its best, 
and Mr. Moranzoni conducted a _ per- 
formance which generally had extreme 
sprightliness, 

The season’s first “Aida,” on Tuesday 
night, seemed to provide a bill which 
equalled the opening night in brilliance. 
Rosa Raisa was the magnificent Aida 
she always is. Mr. Marshall was not 
at his best as Rhadames, but his work 
was enjoyed by a large audience. Miss 
Van Gordon sang Amneris with beauty 
of tone, and Mr. Lazzari as the High 
Priest, and Alexander Kipnis as the 
King, were towers of strength. Mr. 
Formichi sang the part of Amonasro 
with a golden fullness of voice. The 
ballet danced in interesting fashion. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

The double bill on Wednesday night 
was the occasion of Miss Sawyer’s début 
as Santuzza early in the evening and 
of Mr. Steel’s successful appearance as 


UOULALNUUCOGERGUOTALEUU EUAN HUA 


by the tense circumstances which attend 
an important event of this sort, but dis- 
played a voice of great beauty. It 
seemed she would be better suited, how- 
ever, to lyric réles. Forrest Lamont 
was the Turiddu, and Miss Pavloska 
the Lola. Ernesto Torti acted well as 
Alfio, and Mr. Weber conducted with 
force. 

For “Pagliacci,” Fernand Ansseau 
was the admirable Canio, and Olga 
Forrai a Nedda whose charm resided in 
her pungent characterization. Mr. Steel 
was acclaimed after the Prologue, and 
created a profound impression as an 
actor, as well as singer. Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 


Mme. Homer in “Trovatore” 


A memorable performance of “Trova- 
tore” was given Thursday night, with 
Miss Muzio, Mr. Cortis, Mme. Homer, 
Mr. Bonelli and Mr. Lazzari (as Fer- 
rando) at their best. Mr. Weber’s work 
at the conductor’s desk was wholly to 
be admired. 

Miss Muzio has never sung with more 
absolute command of the pure bel canto 
style. Mr. Cortis was liked in the title 
role, and Mme. Homer created her usual 
outstanding success in a réle in which 
she is not equalled, so far as Chicago- 
ans are aware. Mr. Bonelli, as Di Luna, 
sang the réle with byeadth, beauty of 
voice and extreme suavity. 

Friday’s repetition of ‘“Rosenkavalier” 





FRENCH NOVELTY IS 
FEATURED BY STOCK 


Chicago Symphony Heard in 
Samazeuilh and Schmitt 
Music 


By Eugene Stinson 
CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Frederick Stock’s 
program for the fourth pair of Chicago 
Symphony subscription concerts, played 
at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 6 and 7, was 
as follows: 





‘Viennese’ Rhapsody........... Schmitt 
“Une Etude Symphonique’’...Samazeuilh 
(First performance in Chicago) 
Ef Gino ytd aed 4c vivis +c Debussy 


Overture, “Fliegender Hollander” 

Venusberg Music from ‘Tann- 

hiauser” 

Excerpts from Act III, “Meister- 

singer”’ 

Interest centered largely in the music 
by Debussy and Wagner, as Mr. Stock 
was in unusually good mood for the for- 
mer, and has always given the latter 
superb treatment. 

The Samazeuilh novelty was agree- 
able, though its quality, suggesting 
Chausson bought over by the followers 
of Erik Satie, seemed second grade and 
hackneyed. As it was written twenty 
years ago, however, the fault in this 
music may lie with what has followed it 
rather than in what it originally con- 
tained. 

The Schmitt Rhapsody was frankly a 
waltz, and as such was easy to listen to, 
though by no means as striking as 
Ravel’s example of the same delightful 
dance rhythm. 

The “Iberia” Suite has seldom been 
played in Orchestra Hall with such 
glowing color as marked its latest per- 
formance there. Mr. Stock was in a 
mood to yield to its sensitive fancy, and 
of course met its technicalities with a 
sure and easy hand. 

Large audiences applauded the orches- 
tra and conductor enthusiastically. 

Mr. Stock conducted the Chicago 
Symphony in another of his. well- 
attended “popular concerts” at Orches- 
tra Hall last Thursday evening, playing 
Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding,” a_ ballet 
suite by Glazounoff and other music of a 
diverting sort. The orchestra was in 
excellent condition, and the audience 


Wagner 


again proved the beauty of Strauss 
score. Miss Forrai sings the title réle 
beautifully and creates a forceful im- 
pression by her spirited interpretation 
of the character. Miss Raisa sings the 
Feldmarschallin exquisitely, and Miss 
Mason is a good Sophie. Mr. Kipnis is 
very funny as Ochs, and sings beauti- 
fully when the score permits. Other 
réles were sung by Irene Pavloska, 
Clara Shear, Mr. Nicolich, José Mojica, 
Miss Nadworney and other dependable 
singers. Mr. Dové’s scenery is eye-fill- 


ing, and Charles Moor’s stage direction 
is adroit. The opera has been a great 
success with both its audiences. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. 

At Saturday’s matinée “Traviata” 
was repeated, with Miss Muzio once 
more resplendent in the title réle, and 
with Mr. Hackett giving fine and reso- 
nant voice upon the rdéle of Alfredo. 
Mr. Steel was a new elder Germont, and 
found the réle becoming to the beauti- 
ful quality of his voice and to his ability 
as an actor. EUGENE STINSON. 
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Theoretical Subjects. 


FEATURING SERVICE PLAYING—CONDUCTING 


Accompaniment of Oratorios, Hints on Choir Rehearsals, 
The Organ as a Solo Instrument. 
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DALE 


ON FALL TRIP 


TRIUMPHS IN EARLY-SEASON 
ENGAGEMENTS 


A TIME-TABLE OF CRITICISM 


ESTHER 








NEW YORK 


There were repetitions, 


NEW HAVEN 


sincerity. 
—Journal-Courier. 


and HARTFORD 


also Pittsburgh 


and plastic. 


and Providence 


“Miss Dale won her audience with her first song and 








“CARNEGIE HALL FILLED BY SINGER'S 
ADMIRERS” 


“It is testimony to the popularity of ESTHER DALE 
that Carnegie Hall, that vast show-window of the estab- 
lished artist, was comfortably filled last night at her 
first recital of the season. 
perceptions who seems completely at ease amid the ex- 
actions of the concert platform and who knows how to 
arrange an interesting and unhackneyed program. In 
all she did Miss Dale’s voice was fresh, clear and well- 
modulated and gave much pleasure to her audience. 
encores, and ushers bearing 


armfuls of flowers.’’-—Herald-Tribune. 


“Miss Dale has a high soprano voice of fine quality, a 
well-grounded technique and sings with authority and 
She displayed artistic insight and intensity. 


“Miss Dale was enthusiastically received. s 
a musical intelligence and a comprehensive musicianship 
which left no doubt as to her artistry."-—Times. 


“Her voice is a most expressive one, high, well-colored 
She made much of her mezza-voce and yet 
never neglected the full voice. 
song that didn’t carry a ringing top note.’”’—Sun. 


This is a singer of mature 


She showed 


There was hardly a 
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Modern Music of Czechoslovakia Shows Sturdy Individuality 





ONDON, Nov. 7.—Czechoslovakia, 
the land which gave Smetana and 
Dvorak to music, has a notable modern 
movement on foot, as exemplified in the 
works of native composers presented in 
the annual Prague festivals. Rosa New- 
march, writing in the Sackbut, describes 
the work of several leaders in the con- 
temporary Czech school. 

“It is a delicate and difficult task for 
an outsider, however, sympathetic,” she 
says, “to lead others through the rami- 
fications of a national music, the repre- 
sentative voice of a country which is still 
something of a terra incognita to the 
world at large, and to state, if not with 
sure, at least with unbiased, judgment 
what are its most significant features. 
One embarrassment which inevitably be- 
sets the writer who deals with ‘present 
tendencies’ is the fact that, at the actual 
moment, the art itself is in a condition 
of ferment and teeming over-production, 
and offers no static instant in which to 
secure an accurate snapshot, much less 
a reasoned survey of its revolving activi- 
ties. The impression left upon me by 
recent Continental events is that music 
will have to practise some form of birth- 
control if it is not to perish from mere 
pullulation. Not that Czechoslovakia is 
worse in this respect than many other 
centers. On the contrary, I hope to show 
in this article that the Czechs are exer- 
cising some sort of creative discretion, 
and are finding, after their bloodless 
revolution, new values and new convic- 
tions that will carry their music safely 
along paths of sane and intelligible de- 
velopment. 


Sought Freedom 


“For a long period before the war, 
every spiritual force in Bohemia—and 
particularly music—was yoked to the 
service of one supreme end: the attain- 
ment of political freedom. The clear, 
beaconing ideal having been reached, a 
reaction was inevitable. Some of the 
younger generation overshot -the goal, 
and found themselves temporarily, if not 
in darkness, in a confusion of lights and 
shadows. Energies had to be detached 
from one single-hearted effort and find 
their outlet in many directions. Men in 
all walks of life have told me that they 
suffered because the bow-strings of the 
spirit were momentarily relaxed. This 
reaction particularly affected music, al- 
ways so closely bound up with the aspi- 
rations of the race. 


“Smetana had endowed Czech music 
with the earnestness of a religious faith 
and the prestige of a patriotic mission. 
It became incumbent on his immediate 
successors to keep the nation, its hopes 
and sufferings, continually in view. Its 
sorrowful image hung before the com- 
poser’s eyes, like the crucifix which 
adorns the monk’s cell, for a perpetual 
reminder of the faith that was in him. 
Even Dvorak, though less consciously ab- 
sorbed in a vatical errand, flooded much 
of his music with fervent patriotism 


“Not long has Bohemian music ac- 
quired, simultaneously with political 
freedom, the right to complete liberty of 
expression. Certainly at this moment 
we see this liberty being exercised in all 
directions, but with comparatively little 
license. The consecration of music dur- 
ing half a century to one ideal aim has 
had this advantage: it has preserved the 
Czechs (even during a period of sharp 
social transition) from the more out- 
rageous forms of experimentalism and 
from the arrogant self-assertiveness 
which still rumbles in certain musical 
circles like the last impotent threaten- 


(ings of the war spirit.” 


Modern T 


Proceeding to discuss the present-day 
movement, Mrs. Newmarch notes in- 
fluences from schools of other nations. 

“Impressionism, which found its way 
into Bohemia through the agency of 
Debussy, was a distinct feature of the 
pre-war music. It caught Vitezslav 
Novak—one of the chief leaders of mu- 


endencies 





sical thought—in its fascinating, but 
brittle, web. In his later works—par- 
ticularly in his’ successful national 


opera, ‘Lucerna’ (The Lantern)— it is 
evident that the recoil from it is com- 
plete. As with the master, so also with 
the pupils. Impressionism is not the 
pabulum on which to feed the sons of a 
new and lusty republic. The slight in- 
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Vitezslay Novak 


Leos Janacek Josef Suk 





Josef B. Foerster 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY CZECH COMPOSERS 


fluence of Richard Strauss’s flamboyant 
realism has vanished since 1914. Rus- 
sian music, that once held a captive here 
and there, has no longer any significance 
for the composers of today. 

“A more radical change is the loss of 
faith in the folklore as a basis for mu- 
sical creation; nor is this to be regretted, 
since it has been superseded by a more 
comprehensive conception of the na- 
tional idea. What, then, are the con- 
trolling forces in the contemporary 
musical life of Czechoslovakia? The 
principal events which have modified the 
esthetic outlook are: the Great War, 
which swept away so many petty, ego- 
tistical and affected tendencies, checked 
the excessive consideration of merely 
technical questions, and left the slate 
clear, so to speak, for the working out 
of fresh problems; and, secondly, the 
constitution of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, which lifted a weight of sorrow and 
apprehension from the people and put 
a new song into their mouth. 

“The leading personal influences are 
centered in a few men, teachers in the 
higher as well as the practical sense of 
the word, to whom, individually and col- 
lectively, most of ‘the Czech composers 
now at work owe some part of their pro- 
fessional training. These are: Vit. 
Novak, Josef B. Foerster, Leos Janacek, 
and, in a lesser degree, Josef Suk. 4 

“Because Novak himself is an eclectic 
who has experienced a variety of in- 
fluences—classical-romanticism (Schu- 
mann, Brahms, Dvorak), the fascination 
of the Moravian-Slovak folk music, a 
pantheistic joy in nature, and an in- 
tensely individual and erotic phase; be- 
cause he has handled every musical 
form, and has passed from lyrical sym- 
phonic music by way of dramatic can- 
tata to opera; because he has looked 
with clear and tolerant vision on all 
kinds of tendencies and paradoxes, he 
has never sought to marshal his pupils 
in a strict school, but left them liberty 
of conscience. 


A Musical “Quietist” 


In Foerster, Mrs. Newmarch sees a 
conservative, one whom she charactez- 
izes as a “quietist.”” Because he is one 
of the few leading musicians whose 
principles of composition are rooted in 
the principles of the past, he has at 
tracted to himself what she describes as 
“the only contemporary cult I have as 
yet discovered in Czech musical life. 
Probably his constancy to one set of 
esthetic principles, and his imperturba- 
bility in the face of the changes and 
fancies of fashion have attracted some 
of the younger composers in search of 
a point d’appui to the musical quietism 
of Foerster. 

“It is not easy to ascribe any direct 
influence to Josef Suk, though he is not 
inaptly described by Steinhard as a 
symbol for the younger generation. In 
spite of twenty years’ active musical 
life as a member of the Czech Quartet, 
he has remained, creatively speaking, 
solitary and introspective. Starting life 
in close and happy relationship with 
Dvorak, first as pupil and then as son- 
in-law, death deprived him of both be- 
loved master and wife while still on the 
threshold of his career. His subsequent 
works, the Symphony ‘Asrael,’ and the 
symphonic poem, ‘A Summer Legend,’ 
are in the nature of elegies. In fact, the 


whole of his music, colored by his in- 
timate experiences of life, is poignant 
and sombre, but never morbid, for at 
times a chastened humor plays over it, 
like summer lightning over an abyss. 
His last symphony, entitled, ‘Maturity,’ 
sums up the long soul-conflict in three of 
its sections—‘Life, Work, and Love,’— 
shows the path to peace, through resig- 
nation and love of humanity, and ends 
in a song of victory. 


Janacek 


“It may seem absurd to class a man of 
seventy among the representatives of 
‘present tendencies,’ nevertheless it is 
among the young, the lion-hearted, and 
the lantern-bearers that we must think 
of Leos Janacek. Rooted in his homely 
Moravian soil, ignored rather than mis- 
understood, he developed, self-reliant 
and self-taught. But his growth was 
sure and irrepressible. He is the chief 
representative of the national ideal in 
music, but he does not go to folksong to 
‘refresh his melodic inspiration’—which 
is the usual apology for this form of 
cribbing; he speaks a musical language 


—typically his own. . . . The power be- 
hind the vehicle of expression is of a 
different calibre; it has the fire and 
strength to weld his material into a 
compact and glowing organism. Nor is 
there any monotony in Janacek’s use of 
the folk accent in music. 

“He never repeats’. himself. His 
drama of Moravian peasant life, ‘Je- 
nufa,’ his satirical opera ‘The Excur- 
sions of Mr. Broucek’; the poignant 
tragedy of ‘Katya Kabanova,’ and the 
half-humorous, half-pathetic animal 
opera, ‘The Cunning Little Vixen’—each 
in itself is an entirely fresh revelation 
of his rich imagination. And, what is 
more remarkable, each succeeding work 
shows growth, and the power of assimi- 
lating new technical methods, in so far 
as they suit his distinctive style. 

“Besides the leading influences enu- 
merated, there are secondary currents 
which here and there help to color a 
composer’s individuality. Mahler, Reger 
and Schénberg are not ignored in Czech 
music; and one talented composer, B. 
Martinu, is busy paying to Stravinsky 
the sincerest form of flattery.” 








Evanston Hears Mabel Garrison 
EVANSTON, ILL., Nov. 14.—A_ recital 
by Mabel Garrison, soprano, opened the 
North Shore Concert Course, under the 
direction of Mary S. Marshall. The pro- 
gram began with Handel’s “Caro Selve.” 


The second group, French songs includ- 
ing Massenet’s “Crepuscule” and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Rossignol,” showed Miss Gar- 
rison at her best. The third group was 
devoted to American composers, includ- 
ing ‘ ‘Prayer” and “A Birthday” by the 
singer’s accompanist, George Siemonn. 


Music Education Ravende in Indiana 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Nov. 14.—Regis- 
tration of students in the new Indiana 





TROEMEL 


Gives Successful Début Recital at 
Aeolian Hall, 


“His playing showed surprising assurance and facility 


University School of Music this year 
exceeds that of any previous year, ac- 
cording to Dean Merrill. John L. Geiger 
continues as head of the voice depart- 
ment. D. D. Nye, a son of “Bill” Nye, 
replaces E. H. Birge, who is spending 
a year in Europe, as assistant professor 
in public school music. Mr. Nye was 
supervisor of music in Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City, and is a pupil 
of Perey Rector Stephens. 
H. EUGENE HALL. 


Gelling Studio Moves 
Hilda Grace Gelling, vocal teacher, 
has removed her studio to 32 West 
Seventy-third Street. A number of 
Miss Gelling’s pupils are fulfilling 
church and concert engagements. 








Violinist 






October 28, 1925 


he has much 





technical proficiency and moments of real brilliancy. His program was varied 


played of his offerings.’-—-N. Y. SUN 


: and well arranged.’”—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Mr. Troemel displayed considerable technical achievement 
with vigor, good intonation and fine rhythm. 


He played 
Pierné’s sonata was the best 


“Alfred Troemel displayed temperament and real musicianly qualities.’’— 


N. Y. EVENING WORLD 


“Played fluently and forcefully.’”-—-N. Y. TIMES. 


“He played the Bach ‘Chaconne’ 
TELEGRAM 


in a style that was massive.’’—N. Y. 


“Moments of genuine brilliancy were revealed.””—-BROOKLYN TIMES. 


For Terms and Dates, 


Address 


Management L. C. ELWERT, 875 West 181st St., New York 
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WASHINGTON RECITAL 
PROGRAMS ATTRACT 


Tito Schipa Makes Bow to 
Capital Audience—Other 
Events Applauded 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 14.—Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, made his first appearance in 
concert here on the afternoon of Nov. 4, 
in the first recital of Mrs. Katie Wilson- 
Greene’s season, given in Poli’s Theater. 
A large and enthusiastic audience was 
in attendance. Mr. Schipa responded to 
some eight encores during the course of 
his concert, in which his lovely legato 
singing was admired. Jose Echaniz was 
a fine accompanist, and gave two groups 
of solo numbers. 

Horace Allwyne, of the Bryn Mawr 
School of Music, gave a very interesting 
lecture-recital before the Fine Arts 
Society in the Central High School on 
Nov. 5. His subjects were drawn from 
program of the next concert of the New 
York Symphony. a 

Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, 
was presented by the Artur Jordan 
Piano Company, in cooperation with the 
Chickering Piano Company, in the Wash- 
ington Auditorium on Nov. 5. Mr. 
Dumesnil showed himself the possessor 
of a remarkable technic. He will be 
the instructor in a master class for 
musicians which the Jordan Piano Com- 
pany is presencing in its studio on 
Saturday mornings. 

Mary A. Cryder, Washington coach 
and impresario, presented Georgia Haz- 
lett, soprano, in a recital at the Arts 
Club on Nov. 3. Miss Hazlett pleased 
in the rendition of a group of French 
songs. Miriam Larking, ’cellist, and 
Lois Stuntz, pianist, were the assisting 
artists. 





AMERICAN MUSIC PRESENTED 





Oklahoma City Club Honors Two Local 
Composers—Other Programs Attract 


OKLAHOMA Clty, Nov. 14.—A_ pro- 
gram of American composers’ and 
American music recently opened the sea- 
son of the Ladies’ Music Club. Brief 
sketches of the earliest American com- 
posers were given by Enid May Jackson 
Fulton, leader of the session. The musi- 
cal numbers were contributed by Mrs. 
G. W. Salter, Mrs. Aldrich Blake, 
Miriam Finerty, Mrs. H. M. Sanders, 
Mrs. David Gardner, Mrs. Roy S. Ben- 
nett, Mrs. Walter Griffith and Genevieve 
Bradley. 

Two local composers were honored by 
the rendition of Floyd K. Russell’s “En- 
treat Me Not To Leave Thee,” sung by 
Jasper Turnbull, and C. B. Macklin’s 
“Romance” and “Mirage,” given by Mrs. 
Macklin. 

C. E. Lamonte was leader at the first 
meeting of the music department of the 
Catholic Women’s Activities Club in the 
Knights of Columbus Hall. Musical 
numbers were sung by Genevieve Cullen 
and Mrs. Joseph Mideke. Mrs. H. S. 
Oderman and Mrs. M. W. McKenzie 
were accompanists. 

Bach’s works were discussed at the 
first meeting of the Helen Norgfleet 
Music Club, in the studio of Florence 
Binkley. Jean Lehmann led the pro- 
gram. 

The first concert of the season given 
by the Shrine Band on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, drew a packed house. This 
band has announced a series of free 


Sunday afternoon’ concerts. 
C. M. CoLe. 


Two New Directors of Metropolitan 
Assume Duties at Season’s Opening 
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Photos by International Newsreel 
From the Younger Generation Have Been Chosen Two Men Well-Known in New York 


Society; Left, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney; Right, Marshall Field 


=r Gg HE two new members of the 
(s ae Metropolitan Opera board of 
Ha directors, who began _ their 

“3 duties in that capacity recently, 
are Marshail Field and Cornelius Van- 
derbilt Whitney, who were elected at a 
special session early in the summer, held 
by the stockholders at the Opera House. 
Both members were chosen to fill vacan- 
cies of several years’ existence. The 
choice of men younger than the usual 
age of directors of this institution was 
said to mark a definite policy to give the 
rising generation a voice in the direc- 
torial affairs of the house. 

Mr. Field is also a member of the 
directorate of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society. Born in 1893, he was 
educated at Eton College, Trinity Col- 
lege and Cambridge University. His in- 
terests include all of the arts, scientific 
exploration, charities, sports and expedi- 
tions. Besides his duties as head of the 
Marshall Field Company and as presi- 
dent and director of Marshall Field, 






Glore, Ward & Company. He is a direc- 
tor of the Guarantee Trust Company and 
a director of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
He is a member of leading sport and 
social clubs of New York and Chicago. 

Mr. Whitney is a director of the 
Guarantee Trust Company. He is the 
son of Harry Payne Whitney and Ger- 
trude Vanderbilt Whitney, sculptress. 
He was born in 1899 in New York, was 
educated at the Groton School and at 
Yale, where he rowed on the crew. Mr. 
Whitney is a member of the Knicker- 
bocker, Meadowbrook and other leading 
New York clubs. His interests, like those 
of Mr. Field, include the arts, science, 
philanthropy and athletics, including 
polo. 

The announcement issued by the board 
stated that both the young directors are 
serious music lovers. Other members of 
the directorate are Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man; Edmund L. Baylies, Rawlins Cot- 
tenet, Paul D. Cravath, George Eastman, 
Robert Goelet, Frank G. Griswold, Fred- 
eric A. Juilliard, Alvin W. Krech, Clar- 
ence H. Mackay, Edward Stotesbury, 
Harry Payne Whitney and Henry Rogers 
Winthrop. 





Saint-Saéns’ Birthday Is Observed 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Nov. 14.—The 
Tuesday Musical Club commemorated 
the ninetieth birthday anniversary of 
Camille Saint-Saéns with a program of 
his works, at the regular semi-monthly 
meeting held in the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Mrs. Alexan- 
der McCollister directed the program, 
which presented Mary Stuart Edwards, 
soprano; Mrs. Theodore O’Brien, con- 


tralto; Helen Beck Groh and Mrs. E. P. 
Arneson, pianists. Accompanists were 
Mrs. Eugene Staffel and Mrs. Ralph 
Newton. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Ruth Breton has four engagements as 
soloist with orchestra this season. She 
will play with the New York Symphony, 
Cincinnati, Springfield, Ill., and Mont- 
clair, N. J. orchestras. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


DES MOINES HEARS 
TWO-PIANO RECITAL 


New School of Arts Opened 
and De Reszkés 
Sing 
By Holmes Cowper 

Des MOoINEs, Nov. 14.—The music sea- 
son at Des Moines was opened recently 
by Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch in a two-piano recital at the 
Women’s Club Auditorium. A _ large 
house greeted these sterling artists. The 
outstanding numbers of the program 
were the Concerto in C Minor by Bach- 
Bauer; Variations on a Theme _ by 
Haydn, Brahms; and Arensky’s ‘“Ro- 
mance,” which had to be repeated. 

Will Rogers and the De Reszké Sing- 
ers appeared in the same auditorium 
before a large audience. Both these con- 
certs were under the management of 
George F. Ogden. : 

Paul Stoye, head of the piano depart- 
ment of Drake University, played to a 
packed house in the University Auditor- 
ium recently. Seats had to be placed on 
the stage. ; 

The newly-organized Des Moines 
School of Arts opened early in October. 
The director is George F. Ogden, and 
the faculty is made up of well-known 
musicians of this city, including Grace 
De Graff, Effie Callander, Susan Eddy, 
Nell Fogarty, R. S. Pearce, Jr., and J. 
Worth Allen. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
Harris Coggeshall, president, recently 
presented Oliver Smith, Chicago tenor, 
on its guest day program. 





HOOGSTRATEN HONORED 








Portland Fétes New Symphonic Leader 
—Opera Association Elections 

PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 14.—Willem van 
Hoogstraten, new conductor of the Port- 
land Symphony, was guest of honor at 
the Musicians’ Club breakfast and at 
the Lions’ Club luncheon. He was also 
féted at a banquet given to the directors 
of the Portland Symphony by Edgar B. 
Piper, editor of the Morning Oregonian 
and president of the board of directors, 
and was guest at receptions given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ladd Corbett and 
the Symphony Society directors. 

New officers of the Portland Light 
Opera Association are Dolph Thomas, 
president; Leola Green White, vice-pres- 
ident; Ruth Macauley, secretary; Carlos 
Reed, manager; John Britz, musical 
director, and Alvin Baird, stage mana- 
ger. 
Carre Louise Dunning, originator of 
the Dunning system was a recent visitor 
here. 

Ida May Howatt and Mary Bullock 
played in a two-piano recital before the 
MacDowell Club. JOCELYN FOULKEs. 





New Residence Studio 
2442 Sherman Ave. 


Evanston, IIl. 


THE BARBEREUX SYSTEM 


(Madam Barbereux Parry, Director and Founder) 


CONSTRUCTIVE VOICE PRODUCTION 
UNIFIED DICTION 
PHYSICAL RELEASE 
BABY SCHOOL 


Central Studios, 708 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Boulder Cottage 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Permanent Summer School 








MADAME MARY ADELIA HARPER 
Founder of the Harper Institute, Ltd., of 
London and New York 


MR. HENRY HARPER of London 
President 
Technical Director Self Expression for the 
Development of Poise in Action 





CLASSES NOW FORMING— 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
(Branch studios planned for other American 
cities. Teachers prospectus mailed on application.) 





THE HARPER INSTITUTE, tea. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND, announces the opening of its New York Studios 
Suite 804, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. (Telephone Circle 10322) 
FACULTY: 


MR. GEORGE WALKER 
Eminent Lieder Singer 
Principal of New York Studio 
Director Vocal Department 
Basso, Berlin Opera, Hamburg Opera, etc. 


DR. SIGFRID PRAGER 
Conductor, Lecturer, Coach and Accom- 
panist 
Director Department of Music 
Conductor of Opera in Berlin, Hamburg, 
Barcelona and Buenos Aires (Teatro Colon 
1920-25) 





DANIEL MAYER, Inc. - 





MARIE ROEMAET 


ROSANOFE 


*>CELLIST 
Recital at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday, Nov. 25th, 8.30 P. M. 
Raymond Bauman at the Piano 
Valentini—Bach—Haydn—Cassadé6é—Fauré—Godowsky—Popper 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Chicago Welcomes Many Recitalists 


as Several Concert Series Are Begun 





ORUNTELANDATNNNETNEA NTA ETAT Nae CR PUUUETTUA EEN 


HICAGO, Nov. 14.—The concert cal- 

endar for this week in Chicago in- 
cluded John McCormack’s fifteenth anni- 
versary recital at the Auditorium; the 
opening of Miss Kinsolving’s course of 
morning musicales at the Blackstone; 
the first concert in Mrs. Sollitt’s Kim- 
ball Hall series, and recitals by Beryl 
Rubinstein, Marie Morrisey, Léon Sam- 


paix, Laura Williams, and others. The 
Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet gave on Sun- 
day afternoon the first program in the 
Uptown Chicago series, in the Arcadia 
Auditorium. 


McCormack Wins Ovation 


John McCormack was heard by 4000 
delighted Chicagoans in his first appear- 
ance this season, made at the Audi- 
torium on Nov. 8. He sang with that 
purity of voice and style, that beauty 
of diction and simple dignity of manner 
which give him a place all his own in 
the musical world. His recital was the 
occasion for excited plaudits from his 
huge audience, part of which sat upon 
the stage. Edwin Schneider, his accom- 
panist, and Lauri Kennedy, the admira- 
ble ’cellist, assisted him. 


Beryl Rubinstein’s Recital 


Beryl Rubinstein, playing at the 
Blackstone Theater on Nov. 8, displayed 
a thoughtful trend of mind, a capable 
technic and a fine analytical sense. He 
played a Liszt sonata, some Chopin and 
some old-time airs with a fine tone and 
great flexibility. 


Marie Morrisey Sings 


Marie Morrisey, who has one of the 
most beautiful and flexible contralto 
voices we have heard in Chicago, gave 
her first recital here at the Studebaker 
on Nov. 8. Her excellent program 
touched upon many periods of song writ- 
ing, and she treated them all with 
imaginativeness and warmth. Her dic- 
tion was excellent, and the range of her 
voice remarkable at both extremes, and 
of remarkably even character through- 
out. Charles Lurvey supplied splendid 
accompaniments. 


Arabian Songs Given 
& 


Laura Williams, a gifted soprano, who 
has made a special study of Arab songs, 
added an engrossing number of these at 
the end of a program she gave at The 
Playhouse on Nov. 8. Her manner was 
informal, even while she delivered ex- 
planatory remarks concerning her mu- 
sic. Her voice is interesting, and she 
has taken good care to retain its in- 
dividuality of timbre, even while finish- 
ing her vocalism to a point where the 
quarter-tones and three-quarter tones of 
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Barytone 
BUSH CONSERVATORY, Chicago 











ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
100 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 








HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Auditorium Theater Chicago 








JACQUES GORDON 


Concertmaster, Chicago Symphony 
Concerts—Recitals 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago 








LEON SAMETINI 


VIOLINIST 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 








VITTORIO TREVISAN 


Basso—Chicago Civic Opera Ass’n. 
Vocal Studios: 418 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Wabash 4109 








ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


SOLO CELLIST 
Chicago Symphony, Orchestra Hall, Chicago 








FLORENCE K. WHITE 


SOPRANO 
Ment. V. Stolz, 2114 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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her Oriental music offer uneasiness 
neither to herself nor to her audiences. 
Agnes Bodholdt, her accompanist, played 
a group of piano solos with skill and 
fine taste. 


Sampaix in Début 


Léon Sampaix, making his Chicago 
début at the Princess on Nov. 8, played 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 111, some vari- 
ations by Liapounoff, a group of Chopin 
and the familiar “Campanella” and 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” in Schulz- 
Evler’s taxing transcription. The dis- 
tinguished Belgian proved a scholarly 
workman, absorbed in detail, and well 
suited in technic and taste to give a 
glittering performance. He was well 
liked by his audience. 


Allied Arts Program 


The Allied Arts gave its first program 
of the season at the new Kenneth Saw- 
yer Goodman Memorial Theater, a new 
annex to the Art Institute, in Grant 
Park, on Sunday afternoon. The pro- 
gram was repeated on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings. The Bolm Ballet 
Intime and the Eric DeLamarter Solo 
Orchestra comprise the two wings of 
this organization, which has contempo- 
rary music as its chief interest. Ronny 
Johansson, an alert and gifted dancer 
from Sweden, was guest. 

Mr. Bolm’s share of the program in- 
cluded Karol Szymanowski’s ‘Mandra- 
gora,” originally written as a divertisse- 
ment for Moliére’s ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” for which the famous dancer 
provided new choreography, and Eric 


Satie’s “Bal des Marionettes.” In both 
these Mr. Bolm was assisted by the 


charming Ruth Page and his capable 
corps de ballet, and for them Nicolas 
Remisoff had provided striking scenery. 

Henry Eichheim’s’ delicate music, 
drawn from original Chinese sources, 
was once more used for the ballet “The 
Rivals,’ which proved an entertainment 
of colorful sort at one of last year’s pro- 
grams. The conductor was present to 
conduct his own sheer and exquisite 
score. 

Mme. Johansson danced superbly, dis- 
playing a fascinating sense of rhythm 
and an elevated conception of her art. 
Mr. DeLamarter offered music by Mali- 
piero and his contemporaries, after pay- 
ing due resnect to the past by opening 
the festivities with an overture by 
Mozart. Mr. Bolm’s enterprise, it may 
be added, is the most singular and force- 
ful representation “the moderns” have 
in Chicago. 


Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 


The Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet, which 
boasts a large and enthusiastic follow- 
ing wherever it goes, danced on Nov. 8 
at the Arcadia Auditorium, on the north 
side, before an audience of 4000. An- 
dreas Pavley was the soloist, and the 
program ranged from divertissements 
which have been regular features of the 
company’s appearances to a ballet called 
“Trianon” and drawn happily from mu 
sic by both Mozart and Saint-Saéns. 
The ingenious choreography and the 
colorful costumes assisted in adding to 
the delightful effect of the dancing. 


Tenor Gives Recital 


Oscar Tjernberg, tenor, sang at Kim- 
hall Hall on Sunday afternoon, assisted 
by Bruno Esbjérn, violinist. 


Kinsolving Series Opened 


Miss Kinsolving opened her series of 
morning musicales at the Blackstone 
Hotel Nov. 10 with a joint recital by 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, and the 
harpist, Carlos Salzedo. The renowned 
contralto delighted her audience. It was 
a privilege to hear so noble a delivery 
as she gave the celebrated aria from 
Handel’s “Armide.” Mr. Salzedo pleased 
his audience with music which ranged 
from Couperin to Debussy, via “The 
Last Rose of Summer.” His proficiency 
as a harpist is unquestioned; he proved 
himself able to address himself succinctly 
to the public taste. 


Harold Bauer Heard 


Harold Bauer opened Mrs. Sollitt’s 
Kimball Hall series on Nov. 10, playing 
music by Brahms and Schumann. Of 
the latter the F Sharp Minor Sonata 
and the “Carnaval” were presented. Mr. 
Bauer’s playing was full of technical 


interest to all who heard him, whether 
they agreed with him or not in the mat- 
ters of interpretation. His performance 
of the Sonata seemed to suffer in out- 
line from the care with which he dwelt 
upon particulars, but his fine musician- 
ship was always to the fore. 


Benefit Recital Given 


Ambrose Wyrick, tenor, and Milan 
Lusk, violinist, were heard in a benefit 
concert at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 10. 
Mr. Wyrick sang informally, and with 
an excellent natural voice. He won the 
hearty approval of his audience. Mr. 
Lusk seems to be a born violinist, with 
a fine technic, a beautiful and eloquent 
tone, and genuine musical sensitiveness. 


Neilsson Trio Appears 


The Neilsson Trio played at the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall Nov. 12. The three 
young women who form it have skill and 
a fine feeling for ensemble. They 
pleased their audience. 


Deébut of Fraser Gange 


Fraser Gange, baritone, made his first 
Chicago appearance at the Studebaker 
Nov. 9, under the auspices of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of Women. His audience, 
composed largely of club members, re- 
ceived him with enthusiasm. His style 
was imaginative, forceful and scholarly. 
Amy Neill ably assisted with a violin 
obbligato in a Bach aria in which Mr. 
Gange gave his hearers something of a 
thrill. Frederick Schauwecker was the 
accompanist. 


New Chorus Is Heard 


The Chicago Bach Chorus, recently 
formed, consisting of 160 members, made 
an informal appearance at Orchestra 
Hall Nov. 11, assisting in an organ re- 
cital given by Edward Rechlin. Mr. 
Rechlin played with taste and ability. 
The chorus, singing under William Boep- 
pler’s excellent leadership, displayed the 
animation this leader always arouses, 
and lived up to its avowed aim of doing 
justice to the texts which inspired the 
short Bach compositions it sang. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Daddi Pupils Sine ik in » Chileans Opera 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—The voice studios 
of Francesco Daddi are represented at 
the Auditorium by Elizabeth Kerr, a 
young and promising soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, who had her entire train- 
ing in the Daddi studios, and who re- 


cently gave a pleasant performance as 
Micaela; Margery Maxwell, who has 


been a member of the Chicago Opera in 
many seasons, and is also a member of 
the Ravinia personnel, is likewise a 
product of Mr. Deda’ s training. 


Crooks to Give Chicago Recital 


Richard Crooks, tenor, gives his first 
formal Chicago recital at the Studebaker 
Theater on March 28. This appearance 
comes prior to his appearance again as 
soloist with the Detroit Symphony in 
Detroit on March 30. On Oct. 31, Mr. 
Crooks sang at a private musicale held 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Blackstone, 
Chicago. He sang at the Worcester, 
Mass., Festival, appearing in “Elijah” 
and on the “artists’ night,” with Flor- 
ence Easton. 


Gunn Pupils Accompany Recitalists 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, pianist and head of the Gunn 
Music School, was represented in two of 
Sunday’s recitals, as both Edwin 
Schneider, John McCormack’s accom- 
panist, and Charles Lurvey, who now 
plays regularly for Marie Morrisey, 
had all their training with him. 


Chicago Artists Give: Concert 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Rachel Steinmetz 
Clarke, Beulah Rosine, Alma Birming- 
ham, Arthur Ranous, Nesta Smith and 
the Lyric Ensemble, led by William 
Lester, were heard in the Chicago 
Artists’ Association’s concert, given at 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall, Nov. 17. 

CuHIcCAGO.—Esther Lundy Newcomb, 
soprano, who recently returned to Chi- 
cago after an interesting recital tour, 
is preparing for Boston and New York 
recitals, to be given later in the season. 





CHICAGO.—Carl Craven, popular Chi- 
cago tenor, sang recently for the Elm- 
hurst Woman’s Club. Mary Ruth Craven 
was the accompanist. 


All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
conurighted and may be reproduced only 
when prope? credit is given. 


SOKOLOFF CONDUCTS 
LIST OF NOVELTIES 


Mozart and Strauss Works 
Add Lustre to Concert 


in Cleveland 
By Florence M. Barhyte 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—A list of num- 
bers given initial hearings to Cleveland 
audiences composed the program for the 
third concert in the series by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, who was accorded an ovation. 
The soloist was Victor de Gomez, first 
’cellist of the orchestra, who played Boc- 
cherini’s Concerto in B Flat. There are 
numerous themes of ingratiating type 
in the work. Mr. de Gomez performed 
it with masterly skill. The symphony 
was Tchaikovsky’s Second. Mr. Sokoloff’s 
reading was inspiring. The many moods 
of this work were expertly expressed in 
exquisite tonal coloring. 

The program contained Mozart’s ‘‘Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik” for string orches- 
tra, and a Serenade for wind choir by 
Strauss. The Mozart number proved 
charming, and the Strauss number gave 
the woodwinds a fine opportunity. 

At the second popular concert of the 
season by the Cleveland Orchestra, on 
Sunday afternoon, Masonic Hall was 
filled. With Mr. Sokoloff conducting, an 
attractive program was presented with 
Cassius Chapel, tenor, as soloist. Mr. 
Chapel chose the Debussy recitative and 
aria, ‘These Joyous Airs,” “O Time, That 
Is No More.” He possesses a voice of 
warmth and sings with much expression. 
He was especially well received in an 
English group with piano accompani- 
ment by Arthur Shepherd. The orches- 
tral numbers included Nicolai’s Overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Alle- 
gretto from Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
7, Liszt’s “Hungarian” Rhapsody, No. 1, 
Victor Herbert’s “Irish” Rhapsody and 
“Dance of the Happy Spirits” from 
Gluck’s “Orfeo,” in which the solo was 
played beautifully by Weyert Moor, first 
flutist with the orchestra. Percy Grain- 
ger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” was an attrac- 
tive concluding number. 

John McCormack gave his annual con- 
cert before a large audience in Public 
Hall on Nov. 1. A well-chosen program 
was vigorously applauded. Outstanding 
was Franck’s “Panis Angelicus,” sung 
with ’cello and organ obbligatos played 
by Lauri Kennedy and Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, respectively. Mr. McCormack’s 
voice was of exquisite tenderness in this 
number, which had to be repeated. Mr. 
Kennedy delighted the audience with 
several ’cello groups. Edwin Schneider 
furnished discriminating accompani- 
ments for both artists. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet was pre- 
sented in an interesting program in Ma- 
sonic Hall on Nov. 2 under the local 
management of Frederic Gonda. The 
program brought artistic dancing, illus- 
trating many familiar compositions. 
The orchestra was led by Adolph Schmid. 


Shear Sings For Commerce Association 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—Clara Shear, who 
created something of a sensation when 
she sang Oscar in “Ballo in Maschera” 
at the Auditorium in the first week of 
the opera season, gave a program for 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Nov. 11. The occasion was in observance 
of Armistice Day. 











Summy’s Corner 


Had the Violet 
Sent Me You 


By Geoffrey O’Hara 
Price 30c. 


\ high type of love baillad—short, 
not difficult—the music reflecting the 
inimitable charm of Mr. O’Hara’s 
writing. A little “wish” in the verse. 
Useful addition to a busy repertoire. 
Fine for encore. 





Medium Voice 


Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Publishers 
Wabash Ave. 


4129 South Chicago, Ill. 
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A Tribute to Auer 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to contribute my share in ex- 
pressing the highest honors that go to 
Prof. Leopold Auer’s fame. 

It was when living in England, after 
finishing my musical education and con- 
certizing all over the United Kingdom, 
that after attending Heifetz’ début in 
London in 1920, and being struck by his 
marvelous mastery of the violin and by 
his excellent schooling and style, I de- 
cided to become Professor Auer’s pupil, 
naturally merely in thought. 

A similar case was that of Toscha 
Seidel who, after hearing Heifetz play 
in Berlin, was so enthusiastic and en- 
raptured with his playing that he imme- 
diately went to Russia to study with the 
renowned pedagogue. 

There were numberless obstacles to be 
overcome in my case, but finally, armed 
with a letter of indorsement from a 
famous violinist, I sailed for America 
early in 1921. 

After a severe test, I was fortunate 
in realizing my dream and subsequently 
became a pupil of Auer. I cannot give 
too glowing an account of that grand 
master—a man of irresistible energy, at 
the age of seventy-seven, most remark- 
ably alert and purely of the aristocratic 
nature. <A great psychologist and phi- 
losopher—in short, a gigantic person- 
ality, to say the least. J. COLEMAN. 

Nov. 9, 1925. 
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“Leave Opera Texts Alone” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have followed with great interest 
discussions on the question of translat- 
ing Italian, French and German opera 
into English. It seems to me that rather 
than add to the opera, this would 
detract. 

Even if the operas were translated, 
how many words and phrases could be 
understandingly heard when the singer 
is acrobatically climbing the scale? I 
rather think the English language would 
be as unintelligible to the uninitiated, 
under such circumstances, as French 
Italian or German. 

What does it really matter in that 
glorious duet, “Weep, My Child,” 
whether Rigoletto is bewailing his 
daughter’s plight or telling her to go 
home? Aesthetically, one remark might 
be more appealing than the other, but 
does it lessen one’s enjoyment of the 
music not to know? I get much more 
pleasure out of wondering what the 
exact words are than if I knew them. 
The music should be the key to the whole 
situation. 

Surely people who go to opera can 
appreciate the essential differences in 
sorrowful and joyous music. Even if 
they are unfamiliar with the plot (and 
it is hard to imagine opera-goers so) 
they should know by the tones, the ges- 
tures and the music what it is all about. 


I do not know whether it is the fault 
of the librettist or the translator, but 
the words of an operatic aria never come 
up to one’s expectations. One hears 
divine music and imagines the words 
must be the product of a genius also; 
but in many cases, if the words were 
translated, he would find prosaic noth- 
ings. 

“Dearest Name” had always sounded 
to me like the falling of tiny silver balls. 
I had imagined Gilda’s words to rival 
Romeo’s Baleony Scene in their beauty. 
But since I have read a translation of 
this aria, it has never had the same en- 
chantment for me. 

Latin languages are much more liquid 
than English and are more easily set to 
music. Words that flow in _ perfect 
eadences in French or Italian might be 
harsh and unmusical in English. To 
translate them into another language is 
like changing the words of a cross-word 
puzzle into German and then expecting 
it to come out all right. 

EpDITH HURLEY. 

Welch, W. Va., Nov. 5, 1925. 
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On Learning to Walk 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

Nothing in Miss Marjory M. Fisher’s 
interesting articles on master classes has 
interested me more than the remarks 
made by Mme. Julia Claussen that stu- 
dents need to study stage deportment. 

How many, many times at concerts 
and operas I have wished the performers 
moved about more gracefully. I remem- 
ber that a concert attendant once said 
to a professional pianist who is a friend 
of mine, “You are the only pianist I 
know who does not look awkward on the 
stage.” Admitting this to be an ex- 
aggeration, we all can think of artists 
who do not look at all graceful, no mat- 
ter how divinely they may give us of 
their music. 

I recall as well an anecdote told 
about a certain opera singer who is noted 
for his splendid carriage and for his 
grace (in spite of a huge frame), in 
walking about the stage. It is said that 
in his student days in a famous Euro- 
pean conservatory of music he was called 
so awkward that teachers and class- 
mates thought of him as a _ hopeless 
figure on the stage. Yet see what 
patient work has done for him. 

I hope many pupils will take Mme. 
Claussen’s advice to heart. 

Mary L. MILTON. 

New York, Nov. 16, 1925. 


ot 
Begs for Operettas 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May I be permitted to “grouse” a little 
over the neglect on the part of musical 
enterprises of Gilbert and Sullivan 
works? The performances vouchsafed 
us here in New York have chiefly come 
about through the ambition of people 
whose business is primarily theatrical, 
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not musical. And why? Because, I 
firmly believe, few singers are qualified 
to sing Sullivan’s scores, which take 
some singing if this composer is to be 
at all favorably represented. 

The tendency to: take Gilbert and Sul- 
livan as more theatrical than musical 
performances is a sad mistake. Sullivan 
the composer is exactly as prominent a 
partner in the firm as Gilbert the libret- 
tist. 

The German company stationed at 
the Irving Place Theater is reported 
to be arranging a production of “Fleder- 
maus” by Johann Strauss, and the 
Theater Guild is also to stage this work. 
So far, so good; but not far enough. We 
can stand both Strauss and Sullivan; 
and we should have them presented to 
us on big nights, not merely on “off” 
occasions. 

I like “Tristan” and other “heavy” 
operas. But who wants to eat roast 
beef all the time? Every good chef 
knows that a satisfactory menu also has 
dessert. RICHARD EBERTS-SMYTH. 

New York, Nov. 3, 1925. 


Ft 
Singing All Around 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The first great singer I ever heard 
was Emma Albani. I was but a child, 
but distinctly do I remember the curious 
impression I had that her voice came, 
not from the gracious little lady on the 
stage, but from all around, as it were. 
I can describe the effect in no other way. 

Since then I have heard many singers, 
great and otherwise, but never did I 
experience a duplication of that impres- 
sion until I heard Tito Schipa’s recent 
recital in Carnegie Hall. And, which is 
still more strange, this effect of the tone 
coming from all around was most pro- 
nounced when Mr. Schipa sang “Where 
E’er You Walk” facing the people on the 
stage and with his back to the major 
part of the audience. 

En passant, I was pleased to notice 
that your critic mentioned how clearly 
Mr. Schipa’s notes in this song were 
heard at the back of the hall. I was sit- 
ting in the fourth row of the top gallery; 
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but I felt that it I had been immediately 
beside the singer, I could not have caught 
his gradations of tone more easily. 

I have discussed this point with an 
authority on singing, and we agreed 
that the explanation is two-edged: that 
it is due to a special timbre in the voice 
itself, plus a skill in production that is 
attained by but few, even among the 
most noteworthy artists. 

Jenny Lind, I have read, used to pro- 
duce an effect akin to ventriloquism with 
high pianissimo notes. “There were 
giants in those days,” I imagine. Would 
there were more now. 

LESLIE T. ROPER. 

New York, Nov. 10, 1925. 


J 
The Soul of Jenny Lind 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 

May I add another expression of sat- 
isfaction to the gratifying number which 
has responded to Miss Kitty Cheatham’s 
“Praise of Jenny Lind” in this column? 

Miss Cheatham has, it seems to me, 
unerringly and authoritatively pointed 
out the one thing that has made possible 
a “Jenny Lind cult.” That is, the spir- 
itual side of the great Norse songstress. 

Doubtless Jenny Lind has been ideal- 
ized by her admirers. Why not? Ideal- 
isms, if well founded, are of positive 
value. The general public believes that 
Jenny Lind had a great soul, as well as 
superlative artistry and a spectacular 
public career. That is, of course, the 
explanation of “all this pother,” which 
Mr. Robert Saxham “can’t get.” 

Mr. Saxham, it may be confidently as- 
serted, has been misled by his witnesses. 

One must give him credit, however, 
for offering another ideal (honor for 
Mmes. Nordica and Hauk) in place of 
the one he has been tempted to destroy. 
But neither of those fine artists and 
plucky Americans could hope to quite 
take the place which Jenny Lind holds in 
the hearts of the American public. 

Let us honor Mme. Nordica and assist 
Mme. Hauk. But let us go on idealizing 
and memorializing Jenny Lind. We 
know she is not unworthy. 

A. O. THOMAS. 

Norwalk, Ohio, Nov. 2, 1925. 
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By S 


YDNEY DALTON 


NCE more the violinists 
receive first considera- 
tion among new publi- 
cations. And they find 
the list of works con- 
sidered well worth their 
attention, in most cases. 
There is always a well founded 
curiosity in anything that comes 
from the pen of Alfred Pochon, for 
example. As a composer and as a 
member of the Flonzaley Quartet he 
has an enviable reputation. Then 
there is an inviting arrangement of 
a berceuse by Clarence Dickinson, a 
sonata by Henry Hoare and, finally, 
two little pieces for the first grade 
pupil, by Charles Kovacs. 
* * * 





Through the over- 
shadowing genius of 
J. S. Bach and his son 
Wilhelm, Vivaldi came 
very near to losing his identity as a com- 
poser. Father Bach liked the music of 
his contemporary well enough to ar- 
range it for the organ. In the declining 
years of his life Wilhelm, in order to 
keep the wolf away, was not averse to 
passing off his father’s compositions as 
his own, and vice versa. In this way 
a Vivaldi Concerto for Stringed Instru- 
ments, arranged by the elder Bach for 
the organ, became separated from the 
name of its creator, and it was not until 
1912 that Vivaldi was given credit for 
it. And now it comes to us through the 
medium of Alfred Pochon, arranged for 
violin solo (Carl Fischer). At least, the 
Andante is offered on this occasion, and 
if the rest of the work can be as ad- 
mirably adapted as is this movement, 


Arrangements 
for Strings by 
Alfred Pochon 
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we pray Mr. Pochon to continue his good 
offices. 

Another arrangement from the same 
pen and press is included in the ‘“Flon- 
zaley Favorite Encore Arrangements for 
String Quartet.” His coworkers’ trust 
was well placed when they left these 
encore pieces to the editorial care of 
Mr. Pochon. In this instance he has 
made a version of that fine Negro 
melody, “Deep River,” and other quartet 
organizations will not be slow to recog- 
nize its merits. se 


* + 
Little Violin Charles Kovacs’ idea 
Pieces for the in his two violin pieces, 
Early Grades entitled Little Valse 


and Nocturne (Carl 
Fischer) is one that will appeal to all 
teachers of violin pupils in the earliest 
grades, as they are concerned, so far 
as the solo instrument’s part goes, with 
only the open strings, in the Valse, and 
with the D and G strings, without acci- 
dentals, in the Nocturne. The composer 
has managed to be interesting and 
melodious despite his self-imposed limita- 


tions. a 


Godfrey Ludlow has 
made an arrangement 
for violin of a Ber- 
ceuse by Clarence Dick- 
inson (Clayton F. Summy Co.), that, 
considering the specialty of the com- 
poser, may have been written originally 
for the organ. Be that as it may, it 
makes a very attractive violin solo in 
Mr. Ludlow’s version. It has a flowing, 
soothing melody that is in keeping with 
the character of the title—a melody that 
may be effectively played on the violin. 
* 


A Berceuse 
Arrangement 
for Violin 


There is good, straight- 
the Violin by forward, playable mu- 
Henry Hoare sic in Henry Hoare’s 

Concerto in G Minor, 
Op. 24 (Clayton F. Summy Co.). It is 
the work of one who knows the idiom of 
the violin thoroughly and knows how to 
write for it. It bears evidence, also, 
that Mr. Hoare can handle the larger 
forms with facility, sustaining what in- 
terest his musical ideas possess through- 
out extended movements. There is noth- 


Concerto for 
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ing deeply inspirational or strikingly 
new about the ideas or their develop- 
ment. Yet the thirty-five pages of the 
score are by no means without merit. 
There is melody, technical display and 
balance, and there are evidences that the 
orchestration has been well done— 
though the piano edition gives only a 
vague hint of what one may expect in 
the orchestral version. The work is not 
easy to play, but, on the other hand, 
there are no very formidable passages 
for a skilled performer. 


“All Through Leavenworth Macnab 
the Day’’— has written both words 
Song by and music for a song 
L. Macnab entitled “All Through 

the Day” (Chicago: 
Dundurn Music Publishers). Mr. Mac- 


nab has written a tuneful ballad for low 
or medium voice; one easy to sing and 
play, in which the accompanist helps the 
vocalist along by carrying the melody 
throughout in unison with the voice. 


o* * 
Two Songs for Jane Bingham Abbott’s 
the Church sacred song, entitled 
Service “Our Christ” (Clay- 


ton F. Summy Co.) is 
rather better than the average of its 
kind. The melody is somewhat unusual, 
but the spirit of the piece, as a whole, is 
well adapted to the work of the church. 
It has a broad, full finish and the organ 
accompaniment is effective. It is written 
for high voice. Frank Arthur Eckart’s 
song, “Wings of Peace,” for a low voice, 
possesses the merit of being easily sung 
and equally easily played on the organ. 
The composer is not sufficiently particu- 
lar in his musical accents, as, for in- 
stance, when he stresses the second 


syllable of “tenderly.” 
* * * 


same time, excellently adapted to the 
devotional atmosphere of the church. 
The melody is well sustained and affords 
the singer ample opportunity for vocal 
and interpretative effects. The accom- 
paniment is equally adaptable to the 
organ or piano. In order to make the 
song useful for either the Protestant or 
Roman Catholic churches Mr. Stahl- 
schmidt has added English words of his 
own fashioning. 
ao * + 

Frieda Peycke is the 
composer of two Read- 
ings With Musical 
Accompaniment,  enti- 
tled “If You Want to Live,” with words 
from “Topeka Capitol Newspaper” and 
“Somedays,” a setting of verses by Rose 
Fyleman. Both these numbers make 
good readings, particularly the last men- 
tioned, which is a fanciful little piece. 
From the same press (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) there comes another reading, “Tit 
for Tat,” by Lalla Rykoff. This is a 
humorous number with Irish dialect 
words. 


Woodstock Club Presents 
Historic Date 


WoopsTock, N. J., Nov. 14.—The Am- 
brose Choir of Woodstock recently inau- 
gurated a series of programs devoted to 
old music. Some of the unusual works 
heard on the second program were: 
Pindar’s First Pythian Ode, translated 
by Martin Schutze and set to music 
based on the Dorian Mode by C. H. 


Three Readings 
with Musical 
Accompaniment 





Music of 


Johner; “O Domine,” early Christian 
chant attributed to St.  Adalbert; 
Rameau’s “Menuet Chante;” Pales- 
trina’s “Tenebre Facte Sunt’; a 


Troubadour serenade, “L’Autrier par la 
Matinée,” attributed to Thibaut, King 
of Navarre; Orlando di Lasso’s “Adore- 














New Ave Arthur Edward Stahl- 
Maria by A. E. schmidt has turned mus te;” Purcell’s “Come unto These 
Stahlschmidt from his teaching long Yellow’ Sands;” Haydn’s “Endless 
enough to compose a Canon,” and Palestrina’s “Missa 
very good setting of the Ave Maria’ Brevis.” Descriptive talks were a part 
(Carl Fischer) and one that is, at the of the program. 
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FREDERICK JACOBI 


Two Assyrian Prayers 


(for voice and orchestra) 


Concert of the League of Composers, Nov. 28, 1924 
Conducted by the composer 


Festival Concert, October 8, 1925 
Florence Easton, soprano; Albert Stoessel, conductor 


Festival of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, October 28, 1925 
Povla Frijsh, soprano; Frederick Stock, conductor 
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Over Sixteen Million People, Oct. 4th, heard 


Words by RUDYARD KIPLING 
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ANN ARBOR GREETS 
DAMROSCH PLAYERS 


Programs by Guy Maier 
and Palmer Christian 
Applauded 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Nov. 14.—The 
season was opened with a splendid con- 
cert by the New York Symphony, under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch. Two 
members of the University School of 
Music faculty appeared as soloists. Guy 
Maier, pianist, was heard in Liszt’s E 
Minor Concerto, and Palmer Christian 
played the organ part of the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto. 

Guy and Lois Maier appeared in a 
joint invitation recital under the aus- 
pices of the local chapter of Mu Phi Ep- 
— Sorority. The concert was delight- 
ul. 

A series of weekly organ recitals, 
given by Palmer Christian, University 
organist, provide a distinct cultural as- 
set for University students and music 
lovers. In addition to these recitals, Mr. 
Christian has a heavy schedule of ap- 
pearances in various parts of the coun- 
try, as well as a large class of students. 

The first number in the series of fac- 
ulty twilight recitals, which are given 
twice a month on Sunday afternoons, 
took place on Oct. 25, when Mrs. George 
B. Rhead, pianist, and the University 
School of Music String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel P. Lock- 
wood, violin; Pauline Kaiser, viola, and 
Ora Larthard, ’cello, provided the pro- 
gram. The organization played works 
by Grieg and Mozart, and Mrs. Rhead 
gave Chopin numbers. 

In the absence of Musical director 
Earl V. Moore, who is spending several 
months in Europe, the Choral Union is 
conducted by Mr. Christian, members 
having been tried out by James Ham- 
ilton of the voice department. The num- 
ber of applicants this season has been 
unusually large. Among the works to be 
presented at the Festival is Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” During Mr. Moore’s 
absence the musical directorship of the 
school has been temporarily intrusted 
to Albert Lockwood, head of the piano 
department. The enrollment is large. 

Theodore Harrison, head of the voice 
department, has a large class, as have 
other teachers in voice, James Hamilton 
and Nora Hunt. 

During the illness of Charles A. Sink, 
manager of the University School of 
Music and the Ann Arbor concerts, his 
duties have been administered by his 
assistant, Margaret Crittenden. 





Milwaukee Music Association and Club 
Sponsor Programs 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—Lorna Hooper 
Warfield, soprano, and Zoe Tuthill Fiske 
provided the musical program at a recent 
meeting of the Civic Music Association 
at the Milwaukee Art Institute. Adeline 
T. Ricker spoke on German music. The 
MacDowell Club gave a miscellaneous 
program at the Athenaeum. Musical 
numbers were provided by Florence Bet- 
tray Kelly, Mrs. Ludwig Wrangell, Eliz- 
abeth Hammond Shepard, Lorraine 
Boehringer, Lillian Rahn and Wanda 
Kuelhorn. Eileen Steller and Ella Smith 
Philipp were the accompanists. Dedica- 
tory services of the new organ in the 
First Reformed Church took the form of 
special musical programs. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 








Galli-Curci Exceeds Record in Detroit 
Concert 

Detroit, Nov. 14.—Amelita  Galli- 

Curci’s recent recital in the Arcadia 


Auditorium exceeded all records for con- 
cert attendance set by the diva herself. 
Every available space was filled, includ- 
ing the stage, and over 200 persons 
stood. More than 1000 persons were 
turned away from the door. Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s tour will extend to January, 
when she will rejoin the Metropolitan 
Opera for a five weeks’ engagement. 


Milwaukee-Downer Students Give 


Operetta 
MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—Milwaukee- 
Downer College students gave the 


operetta “Espana” in the college chapel, 
under the direction of Elizabeth Ferris, 
with dancing in charge of Evelyn Acker- 
man. The principal parts were taken 
by Florence Felten, June Reeves, Millie 


Schilling and Carol Frederick. About 
forty girls participated. The Tuesday 
Musical Club met at the home of Mrs. 
Paul Eastey and gave a program of In- 
dian music. Vocal numbers were given 
by Mrs. O. F. Schmidtill, Alma Hahn 
Post, Mrs. Paul Gillen and Mrs. A. E. 
Mieding. Instrumental numbers were 
by Mrs. Arthur Simon, Mrs. John Le 
Feber, Mrs. C. R. Sherman, Mrs. J. M. 
Mulvey, Mrs. Joseph Cargill, Mrs. A. E. 
Riemer and Mrs. H. J. Collins. Mrs. E. 
J. Patterson read a paper on Indian 
music. Mrs. Leslie Killam was chair- 
man and Mrs. Benjamin Waisbren as- 
sisting hostess. C. O. SKINROOD. 


N. Y. SYMPHONY IN 
WASHINGTON VISIT 


Bauer and Gabrilowitsch, 
Homer and Braslau 


Give Recitals 
By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 14.—The New 
York Symphony, under the leadership 
of Walter Damrosch, gave the first of 
its series of Washington concerts under 
the local management of Katie Wilson- 
Greene, on the afternoon of Nov. 10, at 








Poli’s Theater. The Symphony was 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth, which was well 
played. The lovely “Entrance of the 


Little Fauns” of Pierné was repeated in 
answer to great applause. This seems 
to be the first time that the unbending 
rule of “No encores” at Symphony con- 
certs has been broken. 

Harold Bauer and Ossip  Gabril- 
owitsch, were presented, on Nov. 7, in a 
two-piano recital, at the Washington 
Auditorium by Mrs. Wilson-Greene, in- 
augurating her evening recitals there. A 
remarkably intellectual concert was 
given. The program included transcrip- 
tions arranged by Mr. Bauer of Bach’s 
Concerto in C Minor, works by Reinecke, 
Brahms, Arensky and Saint-Saéns. The 
popular Valse of Arensky was repeated. 

“Peggy” Albion presented the second 
of the Wolfsohn Concerts on Nov. 9, 
when Louise Homer, contralto, sang to 
a huge audience in the Washington Au- 
ditorium. Mme. Homer introduced for 
the first time locally the new song of 
her husband, Sidney Homer, “General 
William Booth Enters Heaven,” to 
words by Vachel Lindsay. Mr. Homer 
had to bow his acknowledgment from 
his box. The artist also sang Mr. 
Homer’s “The Song of the Shirt,” words 
by Thomas Hood, both these songs hav- 
ing been composed for her. After many 
encores Mme. Homer sang “Mon coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix” from “Samson et 
Dalila.” Ruth Emerson was an excel- 
lent accompanist. 

The T. Arthur Smith Concert Bureau 
presented Sophie Braslau. contralto, in 
recital at the National Theater on the 
afternoon of Nov. 12. She sang with 
great dramatic feeling the “Dnieper” of 
Moussorgskv. “Bavou Ballads,” ar- 
ranged by Kurt Schindler. were new to 
Washington, and showed the great ver- 
satility of this snlendid artist. Louise 
Lindner was at the piano. 

Russian Choir Gives Vivid Program in 
Waterloo, Iowa 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 14.—The Rus- 
sian Symphonic Choir, under the baton 
of Basile Kibalchich, gave a concert in 
West High School Auditorium recently, 
and won enthusiastic approval for the 
fine program that ranged from folk- 
songs and dance tunes to classics and 
sacred music. The folk-songs met with 
the heartiest response from the audi- 
ence. The “Song of the Volga Boatmen” 
and the ‘‘Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song” 
were called for a second time. A Serbian 
native song, arranged by the leader of 
the choir, charmed with its svrightly air. 
BELLE CALDWELL. 


Trenton Hears Joint Concert Under 
Hospital Auspices 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 14.—Under the 
auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
McKinley Memorial Hospital, a recital 
was given at the Contemporary Club on 
Nov. 2. Phillip Warren Cooke of Phila- 
delnhia, tenor and director of the Cooke 
Male Quartet, with three assisting art- 
ists, was heard in a delightful program. 
The other artists were Florence Haenle, 
violinist. of Philadelphia: Helen Waldo 
Kane, pianist. and Dorothy Inglis, con- 
tralto, of this city. Miss Kane was 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





accom panist. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS: - 
PROMINENT ARTISTS 


Galli - Curci, Rachmaninoff, 
Sophie Braslau and San 
Carlo Appear 


By William E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 14.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci gave a concert recently in Syria 





Mosque before a capacity audience. She | 


gave a program of wide range, sang her 
way into the hearts of her hearers, was 
recalled again and again. She was ac- 
companied by Homer Samuels, who also 
played a group of piano solos. The 
engagement was under the local manage- 
ment of May Beegle. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, appeared 
at a dinner given for a charitable pur- 
pose on Nov. 3, and was acclaimed 
heartily in an interesting program. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff plaved in Car- 
negie Music Hall under May Beegle’s 
management on Nov. 5. He was greeted 
by’ an enthusiastic house, which ap- 
plauded every number. His major num- 
ber was the Chopin Sonata in B Minor. 

The Westminster Choir of Davton, 
Ohio, gave a program in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Nov. 3. A long list of sacred 
and secular numbers made up the pro- 
gram, conducted by John Finley William- 
son. 

For the benefit of the Community 
School, Jean Gros’ French Marionettes 
appeared in Carnegie Music Hall on the 
afternoon of Oct. 31. Thev presented 
Victor Herbert’s “Babes in Toyland.” 





Chanters Give Programs in Kansas 


BONNER SPRINGS, KAN., Nov. 14.—The 
Abdallah Shrine Chanters of Kansas 
City, Kan., appeared in a svecial pro- 
gram at the Bonner Springs High 
School Auditorium, assisted by Horace 
Taylor of Forest Lake. who read a song 
monologue. Roy Rawlings is conductor 
of the Chanters. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 





Long Beach Club Gives “Toy” Symphony 


LONG BEACH. CAL, Nov. 14.—The 
Music Study Club, Jane Stanley. vro- 
gram chairman, gave a concert of “Music 
Weird and Grotesque.” The _ soloists 
were Ruth Parkinson. Pauline Farquhar, 
Helen Cook Fvans, Ivy Lake, pianists: 
Mrs. G. W. Kendall and Mrs. Edward 
Green, vocalists. On Nov. 4, the sub- 
ject was “Origin of Instruments,” with 
Mrs. Osa Foster, leader. The “Toy” 


Symphony of Haydn was played by 
members of the club, led by Mrs. O. H. 
Henderson. Soloists in the program 
were Irmel Padgham, Ruth Lawrey and 
Mollie Johnson. Joseph Ballantyne, 
presented a number of his voice pupils 
in a recent studio recital. Louise 
D’Artell, contralto, sang before the Ebell 
Club. Eugene E. Tincher and Mrs. E. 
E. Tincher, pupils of L. D. Frey, gave a 
program for Community Service. Clara 
Graham, soprano, a pupil of Ada Potter 
Wiseman, has been appointed director 
of the choir of First Baptist Church. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


MILWAUKEE GREETS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Opening Concert of Series 
Under Stock Draws 


Large Audience 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—A_ crowded 
house again greeted the opening concert 
of the Chicago Symphony at the Pabst 
Theater, under the management of Mar- 
garet Rice. 

Frederick Stock, conductor, was in 
buoyant vein and contributed a witty 
opening talk. For his program he had 
chosen the Overture to Mozart’s “Magic 
Flute,” which was delivered with great 
beauty and clarity. The symphony was 
the Beethoven “Eroica.” Mr. Stock un- 
ravels the complexities of the symphony 
with a master hand, so that the work 
seems simple in effect, even for the lay- 
man. 

In the second half of the program, Mr. 
Stock delved into the delights of descrip- 
tive music with Gliére’s “The Sirens.” 
This number abounds in novel orchestral 
effects, all exploited to the utmost by 
Mr. Stock. As an encore he offered a 
little novelty from the pen of Gabriel 
Pierné, which thoroughly charmed the 
audience. The program closed with a 
stirring rendition of the “Blue Danube” 
Waltzes of Johann Strauss. 

Some 6000 eager music lovers jammed 
the Auditorium to hear Amelita Galli- 
Curci in recital, under the management 
of Marion Andrews. From the very 
first number. Mme. Galli-Curci had her 
auditors enthralled. Songs by Schu- 
mann, Bishop, Delibes, and a long list 
of composers were presented with the 
usual skill and beauty which one has 
learned to expect from this artist. 
Homer Samuels was given an ovation 
for his own piano solos, as well as for 
his finely rounded accompaniments. 
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Koussevitzky Leads Tansman Novelty 
and Many Recitals Fill Boston’s Week 


@vsUe TUN THAOUULOAUEAAUONANQQUOUUUONEEAAEAONOOHOOONOAGULOOOUOTOEEOGOOUOUOOUEREOGASONOOOUOUOUATOEOAAAOOUUUEEREAAAAU OEE LENANUH NRHA 


OSTON, Nov. 16.—Serge Kousse- 

vitzky introduced for the first time 
in America a_ Sinfonietta for small 
orchestra by Alexander Tansman at the 
Boston Symphony concerts last Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The 
Sinfonietta, as its title indicates, is a 
short suite of four movements, and calls 
for a small orchestra composed of a 
double quintet of wind and string in- 
struments, piano, trumpet, two trom- 
bones, kettle drums, and other percussion 
instruments. The first movement is an 
Allegro, the second is in mazurka 
rhythm, the third is a Notturno, and the 
last a Fuga and Toccata. Tansman has 
not ignored melodic profile, nor rhythmic 
simplicity. The harmonies are pungent 
but meaningful and expressive. The 
various movements, though short in 
themselves, preserve a terse unity. They 
have a compact form, and reveal a com- 
poser with a keen sense of simple struc- 
ture and of effective dramatic sequence. 
The Sinfonietta is rich in piquant fancy, 
fertile in imaginative beauty, and un- 
usually felicitous in individuality of 
taste. The music was well received. 

Two “Gymnopédies” by Satie, orches- 
trated by Debussy, were introduced for 
the first time at these concerts, and 
proved to be music of subtle, quiet 
charm. An effective orchestration by 
Felix Mottl of Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fan- 
tasque,” originally a piece for piano 
forte, was also performed. 

For sheer orchestral virtuosity, noth- 
ing Mr. Koussevitzky has presented this 
season has surpassed the performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘“Schéhérazade” 
which closed the concerts. Orchestra and 
conductor reached the high water mark 
of brilliance, sonority, fire, poetic beauty, 
and tonal balance in this work. 


Young Folks’ Programs 


Young people’s concerts were given by 
the Boston Symphony on Tuesday and 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 10 and 11. 
Agide Jacchia was the conductor, and 
tastefully led a program which contained 
Massenet’s Overture to “Phédre,” the 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, the “Minuet of the Will-o’- 
the-Wisps” from Berlioz’s “Damnation 
of Faust,’”’ Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave” 
and the Overture to “Tannhiauser.” Jean 
Bedetti gave a beautiful performance of 
Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan.” 


Rachmaninoff in Recital 


Sergei Rachmaninoff, wholly in the 
vein, gave one of his superb piano reci- 
tals at Symphony Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 8. His finest work of the 
afternoon was his colossal interpretation 
of the Chopin B Minor Sonata. For the 
rest, he played Bach’s Partita in D, num- 
bers by Schubert, Liszt, Medtner, and 


works of his own, ‘including transcrip- 
tions of works by Schubert and Kreisler. 
To his entire program, he brought his 
crisp, crystalline technic, his many-hued 
tone, and his profound structural grasp 
of his music. 


Sylvia Lent Heard 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, gave a recital 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 8, at the Copley 
Theater. Among other numbers, she 
introduced Frederick Delius’ Sonata, No. 
2. Miss Lent, charming in her stage 
presence, played with finished style. She 
possesses a sweet, vibrant tone, an un- 
usually facile technic, and a deft bow 
arm. She plays with refreshing whole- 
someness, yet with emotional zest and 
with interpretative ardor. Harry Kauf- 
man at the piano played in splendid 
fashion. 


Leginska with People’s Symphony 


Ethel Leginska, for the second suc- 
cessive Sunday, conducted the People’s 
Symphony on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 8, 
at the Hollis St. Theater. Her program 
was as follows: Mendelssohn’s ‘“Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” Overture, her 
own Symphonic Poem, “Beyond the 
Fields We Know,” the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Concerto for Piano in C Sharp Minor, 
with Guy Maier as soloist, the Prelude to 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and the Overture 
to “Tannhiuser.” As conductor, Miss 
Leginska revealed herself as mistress of 
orchestral effects, drawing rich and 
sonorous tonal mass from the players. 
Her enthusiasm vitalized the orchestra, 
which outdid itself in performance. As 
composer, Miss Leginska showed a pre- 
dilection for the bizarre and fantastic. 
There is fine imagination and _ rich 
orchestral color in her Symphonic Poem, 
“Beyond the Fields We Know.” Lucille 
Oliver played with understanding the 
piano part of this work. Mr. Maier, the 
assisting soloist, gave a_ brilliantly 
colored and rhythmically sparking per- 
formance of the Rimsky-Korsakoff Con- 
certo. 


Modern Music Presented 
Denoe Leedy gave a program of 
modern music at his concert in Jordan 
Hall on Tuesday eveing, Nov. 10. His 
program contained Aaron Copland’s 
Passacaglia, Stravinsky’s Sonata (both 
played for the first time in Boston) ; ex- 
cerpts from Ravel’s “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin,” Szymanowski’s Mazourka, 
Bartok’s “Allegro Barbaro,” and num- 
bers by Debussy, Moussorgsky, and 
Albeniz. Mr. Leedy renewed the favor- 
able impressions of his concert of last 
season. He is a musician of intelligence 
and imagination, plays with fine techni- 
cal skill, and has a sensitive feeling for 
tonal shading. He made his modern 
music sound coherent and effective by 





Ernest Bloch Talks on Musical Form in 
San Francisco Series 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 14.— Ernest 
Bloch spoke to a large audience at the 
San Francisco Conservatory on a recent 
morning, when he gave the third in his 
series of talks on “Vital Questions in 
Music.” His subject was “Form in 
Music.” He believes in evolution—not 
revolution—in laws of harmonic struc- 
ture. Changes adopted from construc- 
tive reasoning on the part of the com- 
poser are to be seriously regarded; 
while rebellion against limitation of 
form may lead to progress, rebellion 
against form itself, leads to naught, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bloch. He asserted that 
“tonality, measure and rhythm are 
three essential elements of musical 
form.” All music, says Mr. Bloch, be- 
gins in the mental conception, and to be 
effective it must possess contrast, con- 
tinuity and progression toward a defi- 
nite climax. Mr. Bloch illustrated his 
remarks by frequent recourse to the 
piano and by analogy to other lines of 
ictivity. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Thurlow and Edna Wooley Lieurance 
Give Long Beach Programs 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 14.—Thurlow 
Lieurance, composer and pianist, and 
Edna Wooley Lieurance, soprano, as- 
isted by Lillian Reed, flutist, were pre- 
ented at two assemblies, by the Student 
Body of Polytechnic High School on 
Nov. 2. Mr. Lieurance gave a program 
oth entertaining and educational. Mrs. 
Lieurance, who interprets her husband’s 


songs, has a lovely, sympathetic voice, 
well suited to the interpretation of 
Indian legends and traditions. The flute 
obbligatos by Miss Reed added much to 
the realism of the program. A _ second 
program was given before the Ebell 
Club, and was well received. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





County Music Supervisors 


Organize Group 


PATTON, PA., Nov. 14.—Supervisors of 
public school music have banded them- 
selves together. The new group will be 
known as the Cambria County Music 
Supervisors’ Organization and will meet 
every six weeks to sponsor all musical 
activities of the county. Virginia Bate- 
man-Hopkins, supervisor of the Patton 
public schools, is president. Elizabeth 
Bullock, superyisor of the Ebensburg 
public schools, is secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Auchenbauch, of Southmont, 
is to act as vice-president. Every super- 
visor in the county is a member of this 
new body. 


Cambria 





Percy Grainger Given Reception in 
Lawrence, Kan. 


LAWRENCE, KAN., Nov. 14.—An out- 
standing success was scored by Percy 
Grainger, pianist, in his recent recital 
here. An enthusiastic audience renewed 
the acquaintance of five years ago, when 
Mr. Grainger made his last appearance 
in this city. After the concert Mr. 
Grainger was entertained at a reception 
in the Phi Mu Alpha fraternitv house. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


virtue of interpretations that were well 
knit and logically conceived. The audi- 
musi- 


ence included many prominent 
cians. 
Louis Siegel Plays 
Louis Siegel, violinist, played at 


Jordan Hall on Nov. 11. His program 
included a number of his arrangements, 
that of Leclair’s Sonata in C Minor 
(“Le Tombeau”), being especially effec- 
tive. Besides Max Bruch’s ‘Scotch” 
Fantasy, he played a group of numbers 
by Malipiero, Szymanowski, Korngold, 
Schumann-Siegel, Sgambati, and De- 
bussy-Siegel. Mr. Siegel’s playing, 
though not of the virtuoso type, was 
nevertheless pleasing for its intrinsic 
musical beauty. He plays neatly, dis- 
cerningly, and with musicianly judg- 
ment. If there is no ostentation in his 
playing, there is on the other hand, 
knowing taste. Jessie Miller played ex- 
ceptionally fine accompaniments. 


Sigrid Onegin’s Program 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto, sang at Sym- 
phony Hall, Nov. 9, in a concert for the 
benefit of the South End Music School. 
Operatic arias, old Swedish and old 
Scotch songs, German and American 
songs were on her program. This con- 
cert marked Mme. Onegin’s first Boston 
concert since her reappearance on the 
concert stage. The contralto was in ex- 
cellent voice and gave great pleasure 
with her vivacious interpretations. 

Charles Naegele Appears 

Charles Naegele gave a piano recital 
at Jordan Hall on Nov. 12. The old clas- 
sics, a long Chopin group, and numbers 


by Ravel, Satie, Debussy, Milhaud, and 
Liszt made up his program. Mr. Naegele 
is a pianist with very fluent technic, 
who has an ear for beautiful tone quality 
and variety, and senses appropriate 
rhythm and pace. As an interpreter he 
excels not only in music of a lyric and 
poetic nature but in music of thundering 
brilliance as well. 


Winifred Byrd's List 


Winifred Byrd gave a pretentious pro- 
gram of piano music at Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 12. Of special note were the Mac- 
Dowell “Kentic” Sonata and the Wagner 
Hutcheson “Ride of the Valkyries.” 
Petite Miss Byrd is of the heroic type of 
performer. She plays with a sparkling 
brilliance in passage work, with rhyth- 
mic freedom and abandon, and with ring- 
ing bravura in chordal climaxes. The 
“Ride of the Valkyries” was a tour de 
force. 


Balokovic in Ireland Sonata 


_ Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, was heard 
in recital at Jordan Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 14. John Ireland’s D Minor 
Sonata was the work of chief interest. 
Mr. Balokovic seeks more than _ rich 
tone. He cultivates an incessant play 
of nuance and mood color in his phras- 
ing. Such tonal coloring made the slow 
movement of the Sonta a thing of rare 
beauty. Finesse, and depth characterized 
most of his playing. Mr. Balokovic is a 
player of quick sensibilities, alive to the 
musical substance of his music. Miriam 
Allen did notable work at the piano, 
especially in the Sonata. 
HENRY LEVINE. 





DETROIT WELCOMES STELLAR CONCERTS 


Visits of Galli- Curei and 
Rachmaninoff Are Gala 


Events 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Nov. 14.—Five thousand per- 
sons packed Arcadia Auditorium on 
Nov. 9 to hear Amelita Galli-Curci in a 
recital of operatic arias and_ songs. 
Schumann’s “Mondnach” was a memor- 
able event, but the greatest enthusiasm 
was called forth by the coloratura num- 
bers, such as “Una voce poco fa” and 
Variations on a Theme by Mozart. After 
many encores, Mme. Galli-Curci sang 
“Clavilitos” facing the overflow throng 
on the stage. Homer Samuels accom- 
panied, and Manuel Berenguer provided 
the flute obbligati. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff gave a recital in 
Orchestra Hall Nov. 10, his piéce de re- 
sistance being Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, 
which was given an overwhelmingly dra- 


matic reading. The program introduced 
two new transcriptions: the Schubert 
“Brooklet” and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” 
the latter proving to be Kreisler ultra- 
modernized. Despite prolonged and in- 
sistent applause, Mr. Rachmaninoff re- 
fused to play the C Sharp Minor Pre- 
lude. 

Marguerite Schuiling, Detroit mezzo- 
soprano, was the soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony on Nov. 8, singing “O Don 
Fatale’ from “Don Carlos,” and 
Schubert’s “The Omnipotent.” Her rich, 
vibrant voice was effective against the 
orchestral background. Victor Kolar led 
his men through a judiciously planned 
program, including the ballet music from 
“Le Cid” and Debussy’s “Nuages.” 

The first artist in Charles Frederick 
Morse’s series of morning musicales in 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel was Thomas 
Denijs. Dutch baritone. In “The Two 
Grenadiers” the singer rose to dramatic 
heights. Margaret Mennebach accom- 
panied. 


WITTGENSTEIN 
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ROTHWELL CONDUCTS 
“POEM OF ECSTASY” 


Los Angeles Players Aided by 
Salmond—New Sonata 
Introduced 


By Bruno David Ussher 
Los ANGELES, Nov. 14.—Scriabin’s 
“Poéme de |’Extase”’ was the principal 
number of the concerts by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic under Walter 


Henry Rothwell, on Nov. 6 and 7. The 
difficult work was brilliantly, if not alto- 
gether ecstatically, performed. It was 
well received. The “Tragic” Overture, 
Op. 80 by Brahms, which today sounds 
more stolid than fate-defying, opened 
the concert in a very precise reading. 
Felix Salmond, ’cellist, held literally 
and metaphorically the center of the 
stage in the B Minor Concerto of 
Dvorak, playing the solo part super- 
latively well. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was not free from heaviness, 
though well worked out. Mr. Rothwell 
has permanently placed the ’cello sec- 
tion to the forefront on the right, with 
the violas back of them and in front 
of the woodwind section. The double- 
basses remain in half-circle on the 
extreme right, with the first and second 
violins grouped on the forefront to the 
left of the conductor’s stand. This 
arrangement was first introduced by 
Alfred Hertz two years ago at the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts. 

Maurice Journeau’s Sonata in A for 
violin and piano was introduced on 
Nov. 5 by Sol Cohen and Helena Lewyn 
in a program including the E Flat 
Sonata (Koechel No. 481) by Mozart 
and a repeat performance of the one 
in D Minor by Karol Szymanowski, com- 
poser. Journeau, a young French com- 
poser, has probably not been heard in 
this country. The work, without being 
imitative, is in the early manner of 
Ravel, well defined as to themes of good 
proportions, contrary to the fragmentary 
style of many moderns, and melodically 
appealing. There are clearly worked 
out development sections, which bring 
additional clarity to the spontaneous, if 
at times a trifle lengthy, opus. Jour- 
neau’s harmonic coloring is fragrant, 
evanescent and thus matches well his 
delicate themes. The novelty was much 
liked. The performers were in good 
ensemble form, and played the last two 
works with interpretative significance. 
The Szymanowski Sonata is unquestion- 
ably one of the most vital newer com- 
positions in this form, written forcefully, 
somewhat in Brahmsian strain, not too 
modern, but of arresting, well con- 
trolled feeling. It is well-built and 
utilizes form as a potentially dramatic 
vehicle, thus making it a means toward 
an end. 








Ravenna Applauds Boy Pianist 


RAVENNA, OHIO, Nov. 14.—A_ recent 
concert in the music hall of the Gartner- 
Sweet school featured Francis A. 
Kinney, fourteen-year-old pianist, in a 
program including such difficult num- 
bers as Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 6, Mozart’s 
Fantasia in C Minor, a Chopin Polonaise 
and works by Rubinstein and Grieg. 
Master Kinney, a pupil of Daisy Gartner 
Sweet, has studied only two and a half 
years, played with remarkable authority. 
Two violinists, Frank Heinrich and 
Andrew De John, pupils of Sol Mar- 
cosson of Cleveland, played duets by 
Goldstein, Liszt, and Dancla. The ac- 
companist was Eva I. Byers. 





Trenton Musicians Found Chamber 
Music Society 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 14.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the organization 
of a Friday Chamber Music Society. 
The artists are Trenton musicians who 
have frequently been heard in recitals. 
They are Rosalind Porter, violin; Lou 
Sutphin, ’cello; Marion Compton, harp, 
and Jeannette Haverstick, organ.  S. 


Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster 
of St. James Episcopal Church of Phila- 
elphia, is the conductor. The Friday 
Chamber Music Society will present a 
series of three recitals this season, on 
the third Fridays of November, January 
and March, in the auditorium of the 
Bowen School. A feature of these re- 
citals is that each program will be given 
twice, the first in the morning and the 
second in the afternoon. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 


PANATROPE IS HEARD IN 
AEOLIAN HALL EXHIBITION 








New Reproducing Instrument Reveals 
Remarkable Command Of Dynamics 
—Artists Appear 


The Panatrope, a new musical repro- 
ducing instrument which for the first 
time utilizes the electrical principle for 
the reproduction of sound, was present- 
ed at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 11 under the auspices of a com- 
mittee including Mrs. Vincent Astor, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Eugene Allen 
Noble, Mrs. Arthur Sachs, Brig.-Gen. 
Guy Eastman Tripp, Otto H. Kahn, H. 
B. Tremaine, Frederick Steinway, David 
Sarnoff, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
John Hays Hammond, Jr., Dr. Alfred 
N. Goldsmith and C. W. Stone of the 
General Electric Company. The Pana- 
trope has been perfected by scientists 
of the Radio Corporation of America, 
the General Electric Company, the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company and the Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Company. 

The program consisted of introductory 
remarks by P. L. Deutsch, vice-presi- 
dent of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Company, numbers by Mario Chamlee, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and the Elshuco Trio, a speech 
by Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, chief broad- 
cast engineer of the Radio Corporation 
of America, who talked over the radio 
from Washington through the Pana- 
trope, and pieces on the Panatrope it- 
self. 

Mr. Deutsch said: “The Panatrope is 
not an improved phonograph, but a new 
musical reproducing instrument, involv- 
ing new inventions and entirely new 
principles. The phonograph cannot 
faithfully reproduce all the delicate vi- 
brations of the electrically recorded 
disks. It remained for the Panatrope, 
based as it is on electrical recording 
and electrical reproduction, to complete 
that union of electricity with music 
which has marked a milestone in scien- 
tific and musical fields. 

“Through the Panatrope it is possible 
to take an original sound, cause it to 
be changed to light waves and electrical 
waves, and finally reproduce it again 
with a loss and distortion which is in- 
finitesimal.” 

The name panatrope is composed of 
the Greek words pan meaning all, and 
trope which as applied to music means 
octaves. The word in its entirety means 
all octaves in music or the entire mu- 
sical scale. It symbolizes the thought 
that there is no gradation of musical 
vibrations which the panatrope cannot 
perfectly reproduce. 

Dr. Goldsmith, describing the Pana- 
trope as a system of electrical sound 
reproduction of exquisite fidelity said 
that the Panatrope system must be re- 
garded as an application of electrical 
technic transferred from the radio and 
telephone arts to the field of sound- 
reproduction. 

The remarkable thing about the Pan- 
atrope was the volume with which it 
reproduced, whether it was violin, piano, 
orchestra, or human voice that was be- 
ing transmitted. The dynamics were 
regulated so that sound filled the audi- 
torium or was confined to parlor space 
as desired. 

Marion Haviland Is Secretary of People’s 
Chorus 


The secretary of the People’s Chorus 
of New York, Inc., is Marion Haviland. 
Nancy Rupley Armstrong, formerly the 
secretary, is no longer connected with 
the organization. 


GANZ LEADS FAURE 
WORK IN ST. LOUIS 


Florence Easton Soloist with 
Symphony—‘“‘Pop” Concert 
Draws Throng 
By Herbert W. Cost 
SAINT Louis, Nov. 
pair of regular concerts by the St. Louis 
Symphony provided a program of rich- 
ness and color to suit the most critical. 
Majestic was Rudolph Ganz’ reading of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony, which 
occupid the first half of the program. 
The fine unity of tone quality and balance 
of the various choirs were notable, and 
delightful nuances were shown in the 
Largo. Two excerpts, “Prélude”’ and 
“The Spinning Woman,” from Gabriel 
Fauré’s “Pelleas and Mélisande” were 
given a first hearing. Paul Dukas’ 
Scherzo “L’Apprenti Sorcier,’”’ was given 
a spirited reading, closing the concert. 
The soloist was Florence Easton, who 
delighted the large audience with her 
satisfying singing of the soprano aria, 
“Plus grand dans son obscurité” from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and later the 
recitative and aria of Lia from Debussy’s 
“T’Enfant Prodigue.” As an encore, 
she gave the Jewel Song from “Faust.” 
The women’s committee entertained her 

afterwards at a tea. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” concert, the first 
of the season at a slight advance in 
price of seats, all of which are now re- 





served, brought forth an enormous 
crowd. Hundreds failed to gain ad- 
mission. The line for seats formed an 


hour before the concert began. The pro- 
gram was of popular nature, contain- 
ing the Tannhauser March; Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntula” Overture; Edward Ger- 
man’s “Nell Gwynn” Suite: Handel’s 
Largo; a novelty, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Flight of the Bumble Bee”; Victor Her- 
bert’s orchestration of the same com- 
poser’s “Song of India,” and the Strauss 
Waltz, “Kiinstlerleben.” 

The soloist was Alma Menze, pupil of 
Vetta Karst, whose clear dramatic so- 
prano voice was heard to advantage in 
the opening aria from “Madama Butter- 
fly,” with orchestra. The singer also 
made a fine impression in a group of 
three modern songs including, Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring,’’ Manney’s 
“Consecration” and “Song of The Open” 
by La Forge. Ganz’ “Love Song” was 
added as an encore. Myrtle Alcorn 
played the accompaniments. 

Francis Macmillen gave a_ finished 
violin recital at the Odéon on Thursday 
night, under Elizabeth Cueny’s manage- 
ment. His playing lacked neither fire, 
power nor technic. After his first group, 
containing two Bach numbers, the 
violinist gave a scholarly reading of the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor and the last 
two movements from the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” His last group con- 
tained his own Barcarole and “Flageo- 
lets”; Allegro Grazioso by Cortelyou: 
“Saltellato Caprice” by Randegger and 
the local composer, Ellis Levy’s, 
“Cariole,” which had to be repeated and 
acknowledgment made by the composer. 
Ralph Angell was at the piano. 

Lucilla de Vescovi, lyric soprano, was 
heard in the Members’ Day program of 
the Morning Choral Club last Thursday 
morning, inaugurating the thirty-fifth 


14.—The _ second- 


season of this group with a fine recital 
at the Wednesday Club Auditorium. Her 
numbers consisted principally of French 
and Italian composers, with a sprinkling 
of Americans. The numbers were well 
received. Barbara Darby accompanied 
and gave two solo numbers. 

At the State Board meeting of the 
Federated Clubs of Missouri, tentative 
plans were made for the State confer- 
ence to be held in this city next April. 


HINSHAW OPERA COMIQUE 
TO BE HEARD IN HAVANA 


Cuban Capital Will Be Audience For 
Productions of Four Mozart And 
Two Donizetti Operas 


Each succeeding year sees a widen- 
ing of the activities of William Wade 
Hinshaw in connection with the produc- 
tion of opéra comique in English. By 
the end of the present season he wil! 
have three separate operatic units on 


the road, presenting six operas, includ- 
ing four Mozart works—“The Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Don Giovanni,” with Eng- 
lish texts by H. O. Osgood; “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” and “The Impresario,” with 
English texts by the late Henry Edward 
Krehbiel, and two works of Donizetti— 
“The Elixir of Love” and “Don Pas- 
quale” with English texts by H. O. 
Osgood. 

For the production of these classic 
and delightful works, Mr. Hinshaw has 
assembled casts of grand opera type, 
all of whom have had experience and 
special training for this type of opera. 
and many of whom have made signal 
successes in the best European opera 
houses, 

Mr. Hinshaw has contracted to give 
three Mozart operas in Havana, Cuba, 
during the week of Dec. 7. for the So- 
ciedad Pro-Arte Musical, Madam Teresa 
G. de Giberga, president, a musical so- 
ciety made up of the elite of the oldest 
Spanish society of Havana. 

Although Mr. Hinshaw has made it 
a rule to produce operas only in English, 
he will give the three operas named in 
Havana in Italian, this being the official 
operatic language of the Sociedad Pro- 
Arte Musical. 

For the three performances in Ha- 
vana, Mr. Hinshaw will take two com- 
plete casts of his artists, including all 
of the artists belonging to his “Figaro- 
Giovanni” unit, and the singers belong- 
ing to his “Cosi Fan Tutte” unit. The 
list of artists who will visit Havana 
under Mr. Hinshaw’s management in- 
cludes Fditha Fleischer. Irene Williams, 
Clytie Hine, Kathleen Bibb, and Lillian 
Palmer. sopranos: Messrs. Pavel Ludi- 
kar, Alfredo Valenti, Ernest Otto, 
Pierre Remington, basses and baritones, 
and Judson House and Ralph Brainard. 
tenors. Hans Morgenstern, formerly of 
the Metropolitan, will conduct the se- 
ries. John Mundy, ’cellist, will have 
charge of the orchestra of twenty-five 
players. Although Mr. Hinshaw does 
not usually travel with his comnanies. 
he will go pnersonallv for this Mozart 
Festival at Havana. as his own general 
manager, for the occasion. By the end 
of the present season. Mr. Hinshaw will 
have given over 800 verformances of 
Mozart operas in English in American 
cities and towns, during a period of 
five seasons. 
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TOURING AMERICA THIS SEASON 
Charles M. Courboin | 


Famous Belgian 
Organist 


NOW BOOKING 


West of the Mississippi and Canada 
Bogue Laberge Concert Met. 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
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In Which Daniel Mayer, Interviewed, Discusses 
Dusolina Giannini, Her Burglar, and Her German Tour 


i nt sone trees Oe 


ae ged would you please mention the 
police certificate?” begged Daniel 
Mayer as he bowed us out of the door. 


Promised! 

Because otherwise everyone would still 
insist that it was a press agent’s stunt. 
And it wasn’t at all. In fact, Dusolina 
Giannini was ill from the experience for 
days. Even now she can’t see a make- 
believe burglar—say, in “Jewels of the 
Madonna”—without a panicky reaction 
and a vision of that dark night when all 
of a sudden... . 

But to begin at the beginning! 

It was the night of Sept. 6, a week 
before Miss Giannini was to begin her 
German concert tour. The young so- 
prano and her mother were at Trave- 
miinde, a little town near Liibeck, in a 
private house which wealthy friends had 
put at their disposal for the time of 
their stay. It was late at night. The 
two women were asleep. 

Suddenly there was a sound from be- 
hind the curtained windows which led 
out to a balcony. A man stood there, 
revolver in hand. 

Miss Giannini sprang up. The burglar 
entered. 

“Wo is der Mann—Where is _ the 
man?” he asked. The girl mustered up 
her little German. 

“Kein Mann—no man,” she answered. 
“We are here alone, my mother and 
I. Please do not hurt us.” 

The man opened his revolver, showed 
the bullets inside, and muttered: “Kein 
Wort—not a word.” Then he switched 
on the light. 

This was too much for Mrs. Giannini. 
The room went blank before her. 

“My heart,” she cried, “water, water.” 

Still covering the two women with his 
weapon, the burglar went over to the 
washstand, filled a glass, and brought the 
water. 


,’ 
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“Geld—money” he demanded. 


“We have none,” insisted Miss 
Giannini. The man started searching 
the room. 

“God,” shrieked Mrs. Giannini. The 


burglar stopped. 

“Gott!” he repeated, “Gott.” 

Miss Giannini took advantage of his 
moment of weakness. She asked in Ger- 
man—“‘Have you no mother? Have you 
no sister?” 

The burglar was German. He was 
young. And it was almost his first ex- 
perience at house-breaking. Miss 
Giannini’s question overwhelmed him. 
Moved by an irresistible wave of sen- 
} meme he backed toward the win- 
ow. 

“Licht ausmachen—turn out the 
light,” he ordered. The girl pressed the 
button. The room was in utter dark- 
ness. A second later the burglar had 
vanished through the window, out to the 
baleony, and down a ladder to the 
ground. 

The next day the police caught him, 
however, and the proof of the story was 
a lengthy, solemn, official document, 
signed by the Police Commissioner of the 
town, which tells the story and which 
Mr. Mayer will show to anyone for the 
asking. 


There Is More to Tell 


Not that the tale of Dusolina and the 
burglar is all that Mr. Mayer has to 
say, however. Coming back last week 
after almost seven months abroad, the 
veteran concert manager was in a genial 
and expansive mood. Most of his con- 
versation, however, was centered on 
Miss Giannini, whose Continental suc- 
cesses he detailed with quiet pride. 

Passing over her two Berlin recitals 
last May, her London recital in June, 
and the two months Mr. Mayer and his 
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Daniel Mayer Sketched While Talking by 
Dick Spencer 


daughter together with Mrs. and Miss 
Giannini spent in Seringham, Norfolk, 
a little fishing village where you “could 
look from the shore straight up toward 
the North Pole” Mr. Mayer discussed the 
singer’s fall tour of Germany. 

“Think of this for a schedule of a 
singer who, until her Berlin recital the 
preceding spring, had been unknown to 
the Continent,” said Mr. Mayer. “Sept. 
12, ‘Aida’ at the Stadtheater, Ham- 
burg; 19, recital at Hanover; 22, recital 
at Hamburg; 24, Berlin recital; 29, 
‘Aida’ again at the Hamburg opera; 
Oct. 1, Breslau recital; 4 and 5, soloist 
with the Berlin Philharmonic under 
Wilhelm Furtwingler; 6, recital at 


‘revues, musical comedy. 


Stettin; 8, soloist with the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, Leipzig, under Furtwingler; 
12 and 13, Gurgenich orchestra concert 
under Hermann Abendroth; 15, second 
Berlin recital; 17 and 20, ‘Aida’ at the 
Charlottenburg Opera, Berlin, under 
Bruno Walter; 23, second Breslau re- 
cital; 26, ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ at the 
Hamburg opera.” 

“Sold out houses everywhere!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Mayer. “As a result, Miss 
Giannini will return to Germany next 
year for a twelve-week concert and opera 
tour.” 


European Differences 


During his stay in England and Ger- 
many Mr. Mayer was struck by the 
difference in the musical situation of 
the two countries. 

“Both nations,” he said, “are still 
suffering from post-war depression. In 
London, where our concert management 
has a branch, we find the musical market 
dead. We have made our money there 
by bringing out ‘Rose-Marie.’ England 
seeks to forget through jazz, dancing, 
Serious music 
at the moment is neglected. 

“Germany, on the other hand, is in 
the same state of mind, but finds relief 
in good music. Thus, its concert halls 
are well attended, its opera houses pros- 
pering. An _ interesting difference in 
national psychology!” 

Mr. Mayer had two other bits of news 
—one public, the other private. The 
first was that later in the year he is to 
bring over the German lieder singer, 
Lula Myaz-Gmeiner, for two Aeolian 
Hall recitals. The other was of a more 
intimate nature. 

He pointed upwards. Sure enough! 
All over his erstwhile bald head, hair 


had grown, and there were darker 
threads among the silver. 
“The formula is secret,” he said. “A 


well known English physician invented 
it for men who lost their hair during 
the war due to shell shock. But when 
Furtwingler comes over to conduct the 
Philharmonic later in the year, watch 
for his hair. I revealed the treatment to 
him. And you’d be surprised!” D. J. 





INDIANAPOLIS LIST BEGUN 





Cyrena Van Gordon Makes Local Début 
with Success—Students’ Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 14.—A large, cor- 
dial audience welcomed Cyrena Van 
Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, who opened the 
artists’ series of the Matinée Musicale 
on Nov. 9, at the Murat Theater. 

Miss Van Gordon’s program was well 
arranged, including songs by Gret- 
chaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Henry Hadley, 
John Prindle Scott, Katheryn Whitfield 
and Augusta Holmés, an aria from 
“Aida,” “The Loreley” by Liszt and 
“The Cry of the Valkyrie” from Wag- 
ner’s opera. Singing here for the first 
time, Miss Van Gordon proved herself 
one of the most satisfactory artists 
heard recently in Indianapolis. Alma 
Putnam, as accompanist, shared honors 
with the soloist. 

Helen Warrum Chappell presented the 
following pupils in a recital at the 
Herron Art Institute on Nov. 4: Mrs. 
Louis Traugott, Mrs. S. E. Fenster- 
maker, Mrs. Vergil Moon, Mrs. L. V. 
Harrison, Lois Anderson, Raffaella Mon- 
tani, Isabella Montani, Mary Ann Por- 
ter, Grace Rush, Gladys Whitman, 
Mary Alice McCarty, Marguerite Mc- 
Carty, Bernice Abbott and A. A. Brooks. 
Lucile Roa Phillips was the accompanist. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


TEACHERS HAII SYMPHONY 








Rudolph Ganz Leads St. Louis Players 
Before State Convention 


St. Louis, Nov. 17.—A feature of the 
recent meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association in this city was a 
complimentary concert given on Nov. 13 
by the St. Louis Symphony, under Ru- 
dolph Ganz, at the Coliseum, which was 
attended by about 6000. A program to 
suit the popular taste was given and re- 
ceived with high-spirited enthusiasm. 

More than 1500 superivsors and teach- 
ers attended the public music demonstra- 


School on the same afternoon. Ethel 
Hudson had charge of the meeting. 
Many demonstrations of school music 
were given. 

Ernest R. Kroeger gave a lecture-re- 
cital on “The Higher Forms of Instru- 
mental Music.” Five-minute discussions 
on the following subjects were held: 
“Theory,” by C. P. Kinsey, Southwest 
Teachers’ College; “Voice,” Laura S. 
Keller, Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Col- 
lege; “Chorus,” J. T. Sleeper of the 
State University; “Instrumental Music,” 
R. R. Robinson, Springfield, Mo.; and 
“History and Appreciation,” by Dean 
James T. Quarles of the School of Fine 
Arts of Columbia, Mo. 





CINCINNATI HEARS MODERNS 





College of Music Quartet Plays Works 
by Malipiero and Stravinsky 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 14.—The College of 
Music String Quartet gave an evening 
program, preceded by a talk by Adolf 
Hahn, on Nov. 4. The program includ- 
ing a Ballate of Malipiero and some 
pieces of Stravinsky, provided novelty. 
The task of performing these works in- 
volved considerable resourcefulness in 
the players, as the scores were liberally 
endowed with cacophony. The program 
closed with a fine performance of the 
Beethoven Quartet, Op. 133, which was 
new to most local auditors. 

The Hyde Park Symphony Circle met 
at the home of Mrs. William J. Williame 
on Ingleside Place on Nov. 12. Mrs. 
William Greenland described the com- 
positions to be given at the next two 


symphony concerts. The Cincinnati 
federated music clubs were invited to 
attend. 


Marie Wiley, piano pupil of Romeo 
Gorno of the College of Music faculty, 
recently opened a concert tour of cities 
including Detroit, Chicago, Omaha, Lin- 
coln, Denver, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Dan Beddoe of the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory, gave a recital before the Treble 
Clef Club of New Albany. Ind. 
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SAVANNAH CLUB EVENT 





Resident Musicians Presented in Pro- 
gram—Concert Series Announced 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 14.—The Savan- 
nah Music Club gave its first monthly 
concert for the season on Nov. 5. The 
programs for these concerts are always 
furnished by resident artists, and the 
opening list was one of much interest. 


The club presented two new singers, 
Mrs. M. D. Manning, contralto, and 
Sidney L. Willis, baritone, who have re- 
cently come to Savannah. The re- 
mainder of the program was given by 
Angela Altick, pianist. The concert was 
enjoyed by a large audience. Mrs. E. E. 
Hackney was the chairman for the pro- 
gram and was also accompanist for 
the singers. The club has announced 
the following concerts for its series 
for the season: Jan. 4, Karin Branzell, 
Metropolitan Opera contralto; Feb. 4, 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and March 8, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. The concerts 
will be held in the Municipal Audi- 
torium. Dora S. MENDES. 


Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—The Pavley- 
Oukrainsky Ballet, which appeared at 
the Pabst Theater in two performances 
under the sponsorship of Margaret 
Rice, proved a genuine delight. The 
ballets were given effectively to the 
music of Arditi, Greig, Beethoven, 
Kreisler, Strauss and Handel. Milwau- 


kee had a special interest in the ballet 
this year, as Alvira Vogel, daughter fo 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vogel, was a 
member. She played the Doll in a 
“Russian Girl and Doll’ number. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 


“TANNHAUSER” IN TOLEDO 








Choral Society Gives Concert Version 
With Soloists and Orchestra 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The Toledo 
Choral Society, in the first program of 


the season, presented “Tannhauser” in 
concert form. In addition to the choir 
of more than 350, Mary Willing Megley, 
who conducted, had at her command a 
group of well-known soloists and the 
Detroit Symphony. An audience which 
taxed the Coliseum’s capacity rewarded 
the singers with applause which was 
both frequent and generous. 

High lights of the evening were the 
splendidly stirring reading of the Over- 
ture by Victor Kolar, associate conduc- 
tor of the Detroit Symphony; the beau- 
tiful and effective singing of Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, New York soprano, and 
Clarence Ball, tenor, in the rdéles of 
Elisabeth and Tannhduser, respectively, 
and the impressive performance of the 
choir’s enlarged group of male voices 
in the Pilgrim’s Chorus. 

Helen Lease Sloan in the réle of Venus 
gave a beautiful interpretation of the 
part. Other soloists who scored notable 
successes were Edmund D. Northrup in 
the réle of Wolfram and Harry King 
Collignon as the Landgrave. 

HELEN MASTERS Morris. 











ANTHONY 


Soprano Metropolitan Opera Co. 


NEW YORK TIMES 

“Grace Anthony displayed a soprano voice that pene- 
trated the farthest seat and gave her an outstanding 
advantage.” 

NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 

“It was Grace Anthony who carried off the first vocal 
honors of the evening. . 
pure and shimmering thread, with never a forced note 
and never a cadence lost.” 

NEW YORK SUN 

“Too much cannot be said in praise of Grace Anthony’s 


work.” 
Concerts—Recitais 
Season 1925-26 Now Booking 
Address: Metropolitan Opera Co., New York City 
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. Her voice floated like a 
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ARION CHOIR GIVES 
MILWAUKEE CONCERT 


Protheroe Work Is Heard 
in List—De Reszké 
Singers Appear 


By Herbert W. Cost 





MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—The Arion 
Cherus of 200 singers, with Daniel 
Protheroe as conductor and _ Reinald 


Werrenrath, baritone, as soloist, was 
heard in the Auditorium recently. The 
chorus won particular applause in Mr. 
Protheroe’s eloquent “My Land,” with 
Mr. Werrenrath singing the solo. 

Max Reger’s work for women’s chorus, 
“The Virgin’s Slumber Song,” was sung 


with lovely tone and exact balance. 
Other effective choral numbers were 
Fletcher’s “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India” and 
Lockhart’s “Dream Shore.” 

Mr. Werrenrath sang with much 
effect a group of songs by Hugo Wolf, 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
Spross’ “Gungha Din” and Whiting’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” Herbert Carrick, ac- 
companist for Mr. Werrenrath, played 
piano numbers by Chopin and Rach- 
maninoff. 

One of the most unique entertainments 
of the year and one of the most delight- 
ful was that of Will Rogers and the 
De Reszké Singers at the Pabst Theater, 
under the management of Marion 
Andrews. The De Reszké Singers gave 
a varied list including such classics as 
Mendelssohn’s “On Wing's of Song” and 
numerous a cappella work. In all cases 
there were suavity of tone, clean cut 
phrasing and admirable balance. Mr. 
Rogers told stories in his droll, inimi- 
table way. 


LOUISVILLE LIST ATTRACTS 


Tibbett and Gabrilowitsch Give Programs 
—Whiteman and Sousa Conduct 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 14.—The local 
music season was opened at the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium recently, when Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone of the Metropol- 
itan, gave a recital. He held the atten- 
tion of his listeners from “Caro mio ben” 
of Giordano to the last number, Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Song of the Flea.” A group 
of German songs and a fine group of 
lyrics were also given. P. S. Durham 
was local manager of the concert. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, made his 
first appearance in Louisville at the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium on Nov. 4, 
under the direction of Mr. Durham. A 
fine program was given, including Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata “Appassionata” and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in D Flat. The audi- 
ence was moved and held by the pianist’s 
art. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s Melody in E 
Minor was greatly enjoyed. 

Sousa’s Band gave a concert at the 
Brown Theater on Nov. 2. Several solo- 
ists appeared. 

Two concerts were given at the Strand 
Theater by Paul Whiteman and his or- 
chestra. Beginning the program with 
Leo Sowerby’s “Monotony,” the leader 
also gave Fritz Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois” in an arrangement. This con- 
cert was also under the local direction 
of Mr. Durham. 

JAMES G. THOMPSON. 





Long Beach Hears Benefit Concert 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Nov. 14.—Katheryn 
Coffield, director of the Seven Arts 
Society, presented Vladimir Lenske, 
violinist; Orley Iles, pianist, and Mary 
Bothwell, contralto, in a concert for the 
Santa Barbara Relief Fund. Blanche 
Iehl, was accompanist for the singer. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 


Radium Discoverers’ Daughter 
Makes Début as Pianist 


VA CURIE, daughter of the 

discoverers of radium, the late 
Pierre and Marie Curie, recently 
made her public début as pianist 
in a Paris recital. According to 
a copyright dispatch to the New 
York Evening Post, the audience 
gave the pianist a cordial recep- 
tion. A number of Americans 
were present. 


MUSICAL EVENTS ENLIVEN 
KANSAS TEACHERS’ MEET 





Wolfe Wolfinsohn Makes Wichita Début 
in Violin Recital—Women’s 
Orchestra Gives Concert 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 14.—During the 
State Teachers’ Convention, held here 
recently, outstanding musical events 
were given. The performances of the 
combined intermediate school orchestras, 
a chorus of 500 grade pupils under Ruth 
Evelyn Brown, supervisor of music in 
the grade schools, and the singing of 
the Twentieth Century Quartet Club, 
were important contributions. 

Wolfe Wolfinsohn, violinist, made his 
debut in Wichita at the High School 
auditorium recently, under the auspices 
of the Sisterhood of Emanuel, before a 


large and appreciative audience. Stan- 
ley Levey, local pianist, was the ac- 
companist. Mr. Wolfinsohn’s playing 
showed musical understanding. Open- 


ing his program with the Tartini Sonata 
in G Minor, the young artist also gave 
the Bruch G Minor Concerto and Wie- 
newski’s “Souvenir de Moscov.” Mr. 
Levey contributed two piano solo num- 
bers. 

On a_ subsequent afternoon both 
artists appeared in a private recital be- 
fore the faculty and students of Mount 
Carmel Academy. 

A reception in honor of Mr. Wolfin- 
sohn was given at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. D. Stevens and was largely 


attended. 
The women members of the Columbia 
Concert Orchestra gave a_ delightful 


concert at the Scottish Rite Temple be- 
fore the members of the Midian Shrine 
and their families. 

Ella Johnston presented a number of 
pupils in a piano recital at the residence 
of Mrs. Frank Patterson. 

Fairmount Conservatory presented a 
class of students from the different de- 
partments in its downtown studio. 

T. L. KREBS. 


Havana Philharmonic Applauded 


HAVANA, CuBA, Nov. 14.—The Pre- 
lude of Vincent d’ Indy’ s opera “Fervaal” 
was played for the first time in Cuba 
by the Phiharmonic, Pedro Sanjuan con- 
ducting, at the National Theater Nov. 8. 
Guillermo Lopez played the solo flute 


part in Bach's B Minor Suite. Both the 
“Polonaise” and “Badinerie” were re- 
peated. Other numbers were Lully’s 


Ballet-Suite, the Overture to “Oberon,” 
and Berlioz’s “Hungarian” March. 
NENA BENITEZ. 





Little Symphony Plays at Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 14.—The “Little 
Symphony” of Kansas City, Mo., N. De 
Rubertis, conductor, appeared here in 
two concerts on Nov. 2 at the New 
Grand Theater. Evelyn Hartley, con- 
tralto, of Kansas City, Mo., was soloist 
with the Philharmonic Society at its re- 
cent presentation of “Messiah” at the 
Municipal Auditorium. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 
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URGE MUSIC SURVEY 
FOR COAST SCHOOLS 


California Teachers Meet in 
Sacramento for Inter- 
esting Sessions 


By Florine Wenzel 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 14.—Music 
was given a prominent place in the third 
biennial convention of the California 
Teachers’ Association, held here recent- 
ly. Schools from all over the State sent 
orchestras and bands and gave demon- 
strations. Professional musicians of the 
city entertained the delegates with re- 
cital programs. A concert was given by 
the Satramento Symphony Ensemble. 

Charles M. Dennis, dean of the Con- 
servatory, College of the Pacific, Stock- 
ton, gave several addresses. He recom- 
mended a _ personal survey of public 
school music in every city. 

The Saturday Club at its opening con- 
cert in the State Theater presented 
Elisabeth Rethberg, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, whc disclosed a superb 
voice. Though works in many languages 
were excellently given, it was in Ger- 
man sony’s that Mme. Rethberg excelled. 

The same club presented Gwynfi 
Jones, young Welsh tenor, in a recent 
concert of merit. 

The Music Teachers’ Association pre- 
sented Helene Murray, contralto, a 
member of the Stockton Association, in 
a program at Wiley B. Allen Hall. 
Mme. Murray sang a group of tradi- 
tional Scottish songs. A large audience 
assembled to hear her. 

At Elks’ Hall, Phillip Gordon, Ameri- 





can pianist, gave a very pleasing re- 
cital under the auspices of the Elks 
Club. This musicale was the first of 
many which are being planned by the 


organization. 


TOLEDO SYMPHONY HAS 
FINE OPENING CONCERT 





Lewis Clement and _ Soloists Present 
“Lucia” Excerpt and Jazz Version 
—Bach Organ List Given 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 14.—The recent 
Tuesday evening program which opened 
the Toledo Symphony’s sixth season, 
under Lewis Clement’s leadership, 
brought a familiar list. It opened with 
the “William Tell” Overture of Rossini, 
followed by the Allegretto and Minuet 
from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, ex- 
cerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen,” Strauss’ 
“Blue Danube Waltzes,” two sections, 
and from Saint-Saéns’ “Suite Algeri- 
enne.” 

Accompanied by the orchestra a group 
of local singers, including Mrs. Merle 
Anderson, Norma Schelling Emmert, 
Milton Raub, Wellington Butler, Carlyle 
Harvey and Herbert S. Boynton sang 
the Sextet from “Lucia.’”’. Immediately 
after this number, to show the contrast 
and relation between serious music and 
“jazz,” Mr. Clement augmented the or- 
chestra with three saxophones, two 
banjos and a tuba and played Frank 
Black’s “Lilting Lucia,” which was in- 
spired by the Sextet. 

A Bach organ recital was given by 








Forwarding Address Southern 
Care Musica! oe. Representative 
MN oii, Ait lea 
New York TENOK Atlanta, Ga. 





John Gordon Seely, organist of Trinity 
Church, with much effect recently. The 
recital opened with a Prelude and Fugu« 
in A and included Three Chorale Pre 
ludes; the Fugue in G, and the Prelude 
“Deck Thyself, My Soul, with Gladness,” 
of which Mendelssohn is said to have 
been uncommonly fond. Two sets ot 
three preludes each, some on a Christ- 
mas theme and one an Easter melody 
with the Toccata in D Minor and th 
A Minor Fugue, formed the latter halt 
of the program. Listeners at this re- 
cital were deeply impressed. 
HELEN MASTERS Morris. 


NEW AUDITORIUM OPENED 
WITH CONCERT IN SEATTLE 


Woman’s Century Club Gives Operetta 
by Rhys-Herbert—Local Artists 
Win Favor 


SEATTLE, Nov. 14.—Adding one more 
small auditorium to those now available 
in Seattle, the music department of the 
Woman’s Century Club recently gave its 
initial concert of the year, dedicating its 
beautiful hall, which seats 500. The 
organization presented Rhys-Herbert’s 
operetta “Sylvia,” under the direction 
of Annafreddie Carstens Gilker. Chorus 
and soloists were assisted by an instru 
mental trio consisting of Rachel Stickle- 
man, pianist; Dorothea Long, violinist. 
and Mildred Waarich, ’cellist. 

The Seattle Musical Art Society, in its 
first music program of the season, took 
up “Fundamentals of Music” as devel- 
oped through solfége and the _ tonic 
sol-fa. Leaders in the discussion wer 
Letha McClure, director of music in the 
Seattle schools; Cecile Baron, pianist, 
and Mrs. Broussais C. Beck, harpist. 
Another phase of the program was a 
demonstration of music education by 
Martha Sackett and Helen Wood Mur 
phy, both members of the Cornish Schoo! 
faculty. Improvisation as taught by) 
Jaques-Dalcroze was demonstrated by 
Berthe Poney Dow. 

Kola Levienne, Russian ’cellist, a new 
member of the Cornish School faculty, 
made his Seattle début in recital at the 








Cornish School Theater with Berthe 
Poncy Dow at the piano. He gave 
Henry Eccles’ Sonata and works of 


Tchaikovsky and Popper. 

The opening meeting of the Students’ 
Music Club was held recently. The 
officers elected for the new year are: 
Mary Dawson, president; Jill Perine, 
vice-president; Laura Welch, recording 
secretary; Helen Fickle, corresponding 
secretary, and Dorothy Fisher, treas- 
urer. Anna Grant Dall, who organized 
the Club and who has recently returned 
from two years’ sojourn in Paris and 
London, was the guest. The musical 
numbers were given by Helen Fickle, 
Gwendolyn Mines, Marjorie Chandler 
and Dorothy Fisher. 

Ebba Frederickson, Seattle violinist, 
with Hattie Edenholm at the piano, gave 
her annual concert recently. She was 
assisted by the choir of the First Swed- 
ish Baptist Church, under C. H. Suther- 
land, with Helga Soderman Lind as 
organist. Miss Frederickson was heard 
in the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B Minor 





and other’ works. 
Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 
All the material in Musical AMERICA is 


copyrighted and may be reproduced onl}; 


when prover credit is given. 
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Nov. 14. 


Boston Activities 











The Knickerbocker Club was deciared 
winner of the Boston district competi- 
tion which has been in progress at 
Keith’s Theater and in which the final 
competition was held Nov. 6. On Nov. 
19 this aggregation will compete, at the 
local Keith house, against four other 
quartets which have been declared 
regional winners in New England. The 
body chosen as the best will go to New 
York in December for trials against 
other regional winners from all parts 
of the United States. The victor in that 
contest, in addition to receiving a purse 
of gold, will be offered a year’s booking 
on the Keith-Albee circuit. In the re- 
cent contest the Knickerbocker Club, 
which is led by Roy Harlow, competed 
against the Eliott Quartet of Roxbury, 
the Just Wait Four of Cambridge, the 
Belmont Four of Boston, the Fenway 
Four, also of Boston, and the Alpine 
Quartet of Brockton. The winning team 
was the unanimous choice of the judges, 
who were Emil Mollenhauer, conductor 
of the Handel and Haydn Society; John 
B. Whoriskey, director of music in the 
Cambridge schools; Wirt Phillips of 
Boston; Fred Monroe and Arthur Cleve- 


land Morse, composer. 
on ok * 


Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist, gave a 
lecture-recital Nov. 5 at the Misses Allen 
School for Girls in West Newton, Mass. 
The artist presented works by Poulenc, 
Debussy, Ravel, Arensky, Scriabin, 
Stravinsky, Rachmaninoff, Crist, Tit- 
comb and Griffes. The Elizabeth Siedoff 
Ensemble, Elizabeth Siedoff, pianist; 
Marion Hurd, soprano, and Rose Law- 
rence, ’cellist, will give a program for 
the Music Lovers’ Club early in Decem- 
ber at Steinert Hall. 

ok * 

Mr. and Mrs. Weldon Hunt’se studio 
has been well represented in the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company of late years. 
Caroline White, soprano, who created 
the title réle in “The Girl of the Golden 


West” in Chicago; Beatrice Wheeler, 
mezzo-soprano, and Clara Shear, who is 
singing coloratura rdéles, all studied 
in the Hunt studio. Each artist is 
American, 
- ee 

The Apollo Club, one of the oldest 
male singing organizations in this 


country and one which has been sup- 
ported hitherto through the sale of 
tickets to.an associate membership, sub- 
scribing annually, will this year place 
a limited number of tickets on public 
sale. The club is composed of 100 sing- 
ers, and has been under the leadership 
of Emil Mollenhauer for twenty-five 
years. The first concert of the season 
will be given at Jordan Hall on Nov. 18. 
The program will include works by 
Schumann, Brahms, Sullivan, Sibelius, 
Strickland and others. The assisting 
artist will be Grace Leslie, lyric con- 
tralto. 
* a * 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hawley have re- 
turned from their summer home at 
Scituate Harbor on the South Shore. 
During the winter Mr. and Mrs. Hawley 
plan to repeat some of the programs 
given at their home last year. 

* * * 


Joseph Lautner, tenor from Arthur 
Wilson’s studio, will appear in song re- 
cital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 24. His 


program will include songs by Wolff, 
Fauré, Duparc, Respighi, Cimara, Bach, 
Handel and Vaughan Williams. Regi- 
nald Boardman will be the accompanist. 
The recital will be under the direction 
of Aaron Richmond, who announces the 
following attractions: Dec. 1, George 
Smith, pianist; Dec. 5, Jordan Hall, 
Ellen Ballon, pianist, in her Boston dé- 
but; Dec. 9, Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony, in 
Jordan Hall, assisted by Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, the program to in- 
clude the first Boston performance of 
“La Fontaine d’Arenthusi” and “Dry- 
ades et pan” by Szymanowskt; Dec. 17, 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, in Symphony 
Hall. 
* * * 

Soloists to appear in the two coming 
Pension Fund performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, on Sunday 
afternoon and Monday evening, Nov. 22 
and 23, will be Jeannette Vreeland, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Charles Stratton 
and Fred Patton. The new historical 
series of Tuesday afternoon concerts 
will begin on Dec. 1. 

* * ok 

Walter Hansen, pianist, has been en- 
gaged as assisting artist with the Banks 
Glee Club in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Jan. 13. Bruno Huhn is the con- 
ductor, and this concert will mark the 
opening of his forty-seventh season. Mr. 
Hansen will accompany Hans Pick, solo 
‘cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
his Philadelphia recital in January. 


+ * a 
Anita Davis-Chase announces’ two 
additional concerts: Dec. 2, in Jordan 
Hall, Clara Rabinowitch, pianist; Dec. 


17, Jordan Hall, Esther Dale, soprano. 
+ * + 

Carl Webster, cellist, and Alessandro 
Niccoli, violinist, were assisting artists 
in a program of songs composed by 
Jane Leland Clarke in the Hotel Ven- 
dome, Nov. 7. The vocalists were 
Yvonne Des Rosiers, soprano, and Joseph 
Ecker, baritone. Miss Clarke was at the 
piano. There was a large and respon- 
sive audience. 

* * * 

The Professional Women’s Club held 
its regular meeting in the Copley-Plaza 
salon Nov. 10. Angela McCarthy, con- 
tralto soloist in the “Church of the 
Presidents,” Quincy, Mass., sang a group 
of English songs with fine artistry. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Henry Levine Gives Lecture-Recital 


Boston, Nov. 14.—Henry Levine, 
MuSICAL AMERICA’S local correspondent, 
gave a lecture, with illustrations at the 
piano, in the Boston Public Library on 


Nov. 7. His subject, which was the pro- 
gram of the People’s Symphony concert 
of the following afternoon, comprised 
the Mendelssohn “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” Overture; Ethel Leginska’s 
Symphonic Poem, “Beyond the Fields 
We Know”; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Piano 
Concerto in C Sharp Minor, and Wag- 
ner’s Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde” 
and “Tannhiauser” Overture. 
W. J. PARKER. 





Los Angeles Male Chorus Opens Season 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 14.—Notably good 
singing marked the opening of the Ellis 
Club season. This male chorus, the 
largest in the Southwest, gave a varied 
program under the baton of J. B. Poulin, 
the Little Symphony under Adolf Tan- 
dler assisting. Soloists were Harold 
Proctor, Ralph Laughlin and William 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 


Pilcher, tenors, special ensemble num- 
bers being given by the Lyric Club Mad- 
rigal Octet. Among favorite numbers 
were three songs by Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson, “The Seasons,” “The Blue 
Admiral” and “Butterflies,” arranged 
for double quartet. Wesley Kuhnle a 
nephew of the late H. E. Krehbiel, has 
opened a piano studio and will be heard 
in three recitals this winter. 


BRUNO DAviID USSHER. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Has 


25th Anniversary Concerts 
SU 


[Continued from page 1] 


the Philadelphia Orchestra, Fritz Scheel 
having headed the personnel at the out- 
set, leading it until his death. Carl 
Pohlig intervened between the period of 
sound construction under Scheel and the 
brilliant Stokowski régime. 

Walter Damrosch brought the New 
York Symphony to the Academy of Mu- 
sic for the first of this season’s series of 
three concerts on Thursday evening of 
last week. A particularly diverting and 
diversified program was submitted, which 
comprised the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms, read with fine lucidity and au- 
thority; the exquisite Scherzo from the 
Debussy String Quartet, the “Entrance 
of the Little Fauns,”’ from Pierné’s bal- 
let, “Cydalise,” and Charles Martin Loef- 
fler’s ““Memories of My Childhood; Life 
in a Russian Village.” 

Without perverse sensationalism or 
freakish absurdity the resources of mod- 
ern instrumentation are freely employed, 
in Loeffler’s score, even to the extent of 
effects by four harmonicas. These de- 
cidedly unclassic instruments illuminated 
for a moment the depiction of childhood 
scenes against a background of adroit 
orchestral writing. The score is a charm- 
ing blend of gay and sombre episodes, 
with festival moods and contrasting 
shadows. In the graver passages effec- 
tive use is made of hints of the familiar 
“Volga Boat Song.” Mr. Loeffler has 
assembled his ample store of melodic ma- 
terial with sound craftsmanship and fine 
flexibility of technic and the work as a 
whole is deserving of an honorable place 
in the literature of modern music. 

The soloist was that highly gifted 
young tenor, Richard Crooks. He was 
in spendid voice and sang three numbers 
of extremely disparate character, which 
revealed his equipment to advantage. 
His list included “Sound an Alarum,” 
from “Judas Maccabaeus,” a_ plaintive 
aria from the “Pearl Fishers,’ sung in 
the most polished and delicate mezza- 
voce; and the impassioned “Amor ti 
vieta,” from “Fedora.” Mr. Crook’s suc- 
cess was emphatic and fully deserved. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 








Boston Pianist Plays in Worcester 
Despite Accident 
WoRCESTER, MaAss., Nov. 14.—Al- 


though suffering from the effects of an 
automobile accident, which occurred as 
she was driving here from Boston, Ruth 
Webb, pianist, carried out her scheduled 
program on Nov. 6 before a represen- 


tative audience in Tuckerman Hall, 
where she appeared under direction of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Worcester 
Y. M. C. A. None in the audience that 
so generously applauded the young 
artist’s performance, realized the diffi- 


IRIDER-KELSEY === 





TCHAIKOVSKY LIST 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Hertz Leads Symphony in 
First Popular Program 
Including Novelties 


By Marjory M. Fisher 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 14.—The 
San Francisco Symphony gave an all- 
Tchaikovsky program with Mishel Pias- 
tro, concertmaster, as soloist, in its 
second pair of concerts on Nov. 6 and 8. 
The beautiful G Major Suite, played 
with full appreciation of its thematic 
contents, and the “Francesca da Rimini” 
Fantasy preceded the Violin Concerto, in 


which Mr. Piastro won an ovation for 
his brilliant interpretation. The last 
movement was especially well played, 
and at its conclusion Mr. Piastro re- 
ceived six recalls. 

The Symphony gave the first of the 
Sunday “pops” on Nov. 1, presenting 
two novelties and four popular favorites 
under the baton of Alfred Hertz. Of 
the novelties, the audience preferred 
Block’s “Carnival de ‘Princesse d’Au- 
berge’” to Elgar’s “Dream Children.” 
Both works are new to the repertoire of 
the Hertz forces, and the former had 
never before been played in San Fran- 
cisco. Other program numbers were the 
Overture to “Der  Freischiitz;” the 
“Sakuntala” Overture by Goldmark; In- 
troduction to the third act of “Tristan 
and Isolde,” and “Les Préludes” of Liszt. 
The English horn solo in the “Tristan” 
selection was played admirably by V. 
Schipilliti. The orchestra was in fine 
fettle throughout the afternoon. 

Elena Gerhardt sang for the Alice 
Seckels Matinee Musicale subscribers 
and guests in the Fairmont Hotel. A 
capacity audience greeted the artist who 
sang a program of art songs with her 
usual clarity of interpretation. Six 
songs by Brahms, six by Hugo Wolf, 
and six by American and English com- 
posers comprised the program which de- 
lighted the musician and layman alike. 
The program opened with songs in Eng- 
lish by Lily Strickland, Walter Golde 
Carpenter, and Granville Bantock. Car- 
roll Hollister was at the piano. 

Victor Lichtenstein spoke on Tchai- 
kovsky, at the second of his informal 
talks on music and musicians in Chick- 
ering Hall. He dwelt upon those works 
programmed by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony for its second pair of symphony 
concerts, presenting thematic excerpts 
so that his audience might better enjoy 
the afternoon’s orchestral program. 
Members of the Mansfeldt Club gave an 
all-Liszt program at their last meeting. 





culties under which she was playing. 
She played successfully a taxing pro- 
gram including the Sonata in A by Mo- 
zart; Air de Ballet from “Rosamunde” 
by Schubert-Ganz; Schumann’s “Car- 
naval” and works of Chopin. 

Tyra L. FULLER. 





CHICAGO.—Marion Alice McAfee, so- 
prano; Rudolph Magnus, tenor, and 
Mary June Schmotzer, mezzo-soprano, 
sang at the musicale-tea with which 
Florence R. Magnus opened her vocal 
studios on Oct. 11. 





Soprano 
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Harp Plays Notable Part in Advance 


of Moder Music, States Grandjany 


UNTNAELYUUNANANNGGNENNALYAUGANAASANUALIESOANNENAUSSOAADAAUAUOOOALAAATNTUGGAU ASA UAAAEEUA NAAN PUAA ENA ENN 





OTT LULL CLUPOUL Oc 


A’ ardent champion of his instrument 
and a stout believer in its sufficiency 


for solo recital is Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist. Although a pianist and organ- 
ist as well, he prefers to participate in 


that renaissance of harp-playing which 
has been given impetus by the recital 
tours of the world’s foremost harpists. 

“The harp once had a day of suprem- 
acy,” said Mr. Grandjany, “and then its 
popularity declined. It became a matter 
of doubt whether solo recitals on the 
harp would be sufficiently supported. 
But the harp has come back and is once 
more one of the most popular instru- 
ments for solo recital.” 

The harp has an idiom peculiar to it- 
self, he believes, and cannot therefore 
be very well compared with other in- 
struments—but this idiom is more than 
the arpeggio. Mr. Grandjany takes 
issue warmly with all those who believe 
the harp limited in scope. His own re- 
citals are notable for revealing the or- 
chestral capabilities of the instrument, 
the variety of tone-color, dynamics, and 
texture that it affords. 

Mr. Grandjany points out that the 
harp, like the piano and organ, is a solo 
rival to the orchestra in a way that no 
other solo instrument such as the violin, 
or the human voice, can be. In certain 
respects the harp is superior to the piano 
and organ, he believes. For instance, 
the harp is preferable to either of these 
in the playing of clavecin music, for it 























Marcel Grandjany, Harpist 


approximates more nearly the timbre of 
the ancient instrument. 

It must not be thought, however, that 
Mr. Grandjany is content to evoke the 
shades of a past era. On the contrary, 
few recitalists are more enterprising in 
their programs, more alert to the appeal 
of modern music. His typical program 
pays obeisance to Couperin, Haydn, 


Rameau, to be sure, but is chiefly occu- 
pied with Debussy, Pierné, Caplet, 
Ravel, Respighi and other moderns. The 
harpist declares that the modern cur- 
rents in music have amplified notably 
the once meager literature of the instru- 
ment. 

“Roussel’s ‘Serenade’ and Caplet’s 
‘Divertissement’ are very modern and 
very fine,” said Mr. Grandjany, “while 
many works of Debussy and Ravel tran- 
scribe excellently for the harp.” 

Mr. Grandjany has himself contrib- 
uted settings of popular French airs, his 
“Rhapsodie” and “Fairy Tale” being im- 
portant contributions to the literature. 
His tone-poem for harp and orchestra 
was played in Paris in 1913 and by the 
Detroit Symphony two years ago. 

Mr. Grandjany recently returned to 
America to begin a tour that will extend 
to February. He will give recitals in 
many cities of the East, West, South, 
and Canada, including Montreal, Quebec, 
Victoria, Spokane, San Francisco, San 
Jose, Dallas, Houston, Cincinnati, At- 
lanta, Philadelphia, Boston, concluding 
with two recitals in New York in 
February. G. M.-S. 


Powell 





Weaver Gives Organ List in 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 14.—An organ re- 
cital by Powell Weaver was given in the 


Grand Avenue Temple on Oct. 28. This 
was the first recital given by the or- 
ganist and composer since his return 
from a year’s absence in Italy. The 
audience was very large, and the artist 
excelled in works of Pratella, Schumann, 
Bach, César Franck, Debussy, Liszt, 
Yon, Stoughton and Renzi. Mrs. George 
Cowden, soprano, and Mrs. Arthur D. 
Brookfield, contralto, delighted the audi- 
ence with duets by Ponchielli and 
Rossini. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


WICHITA HAS NEW ORGAN 


Recital in Dedication to Former Music 
Supervisor—Grainger Plays 


WICHITA, KAN., Nov. 14.—Before an 
audience of more than 2000, the Jessie 
L. Clark Memorial organ in the audi- 
torium of the Wichita High School was 
recently dedicated by a notable recital 


by Clarence Eddy. In the afternoon 
of the same day Mr. Eddy gave a pre- 
liminary recital for the students and 
teachers of the school. 

The evening program included works 
by Liszt, Borowski, Bonnet, and Chopin’s 
Funeral March. It was preceded by 
a eulogy of Miss Clark’s thirty-eight 
years as supervisor of music in the city 
schools, by I. W. Brooks. 

Marguerite Mae Jacques, pianist pupil 
of Cecil M. Jacques, assisted by Beatrice 
Sanford, violinist, and Lillibelle Preston, 
accompanist, recently gave a successful 
recital at the Harry Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Power-Myers Conservatory gave 
a students’ recital recently in the 
Brosius Building, The following pupils 
appeared: Helen Knapp, Ruth Knapp, 
Marie Brittin, Clarence Offenstein, 
Bobbie Bowers, Margaret Eastman, Ted 
Jocelyn, Maxine Lewis, Florian Nash. 

T. L. Kress. 


Knoxville Male Quartet Makes British 
Tour 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 14.—A male 
quartet from Knoxville College, an in- 
stitution for the education of Negroes, 
has returned from a tour of the British 
Isles where their Negro spirituals were 
enthusiastically received. They spent 
most of their time in Scotland, in and 
about Glasgow and Edinburgh. 
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KANSAS CITY HEARS 
STRUBE PRIZE WORK 


Composer Conducts Little 
Symphony as Guest Under 
N. De Rubertis 


By Blanche Lederman 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14.—The first 
concert of the season given in Ivanhoe 
Auditorium by the Kansas City Little 
Symphony, under N. De Rubertis, pre- 
sented Gustave Strube, guest composer 
and conductor, of Baltimore. The fea- 
ture of the concert was the Concerto for 
Violin by Mr. Strube, which won the 
first prize offered by the Friends of 
Music, a local organization, founded by 
Mr. N. DeRubertis. Amy Neill, violin- 
ist, was soloist, with Mr. Strube con- 
ducting. The work is written in the 
modern idiom. Miss Neill’s masterful 
interpretation of its difficult phrases and 
cadenzas, won for her and the composer 
an ovation. “Arlequinade,” second prize 
composition by Mr. Strube, was also 
conducted by the composer. It is writ- 
ten in the form of a small overture and 
is sprightly in character. It was well 
received. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar,’” was an- 
other symphonic work presented. Mr. 
DeRubertis made the most of the 
descriptive, colorful work, the orchestra 
responding in fine form. The overture 
to “Le Roi d’Ys” by Lalo was the open- 
ing number, and Goldmark’s Ballet 
Suite from “The Queen of Sheba,” was 
received with definite approval by the 
large audience. 

After the program the Society of 
Friends of American Music, Mrs. Eben 
White Sloan, president, held a reception 
backstage for Miss Neill, Mr. Strube, 
Mr. DeRubertis and the orchestra. 

Claudia Muzio, soprano, opened the 
Ivanhoe Concert Series in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium and set a high standard for sim- 
ilar occasions. Her program is to be 
commended for an unusual choice of 
material and the superlative art she 
brought to it. Accompaniments played 
by Charles Lurvey met in every way the 
singer’s demands. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, re- 
turned to this city in recital after several 
years’ absence, in the first event of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter A. Fritschy’s Tuesday 
afternoon series. Herbert Garrick was 
at the piano. Extra chairs were used to 
accommodate the audience. This concert 
began the nineteenth season of concert 
giving by the Fritschy’s in this city. 


PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 


Galli-Curci’ Appears—Hanns 
Pick Plays ’Cello Solos 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—Hanns Pick, 
the new principal ’cellist of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was the soloist at the 
opening concerts of the children’s series. 
The symphonic fare was the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski, who pre- 
faced the performance of each number 
on the program with informative and 
entertaining explanations. 

Amelita Galli-Curci gave a recital in 
the main auditorium of the Academy 
recently. Her coloratura was brilliantly 
displayed in the Shadow Song from 
“Dinorah,” Bishop’s “Lo, Here the Gentle 
Lark,” and Adams’ Variations on a 
Theme by Mozart. Particularly happy 
were two old Italian arias. 

A generous program was given by 
Arvida Valdane, soprano, and Edwin 
Swain, baritone, accompanied by Ear] 
Beatty, at the Craftsman’s Club, Drexel 
Hill. W. R. MurRpPHY. 











Amelita 





Universiiy of Missouri Sponsors Concert 
Course 


CoLuMBIA, Mo., Nov. 14.—The School 
f Fine Arts of the University of Mis- 
souri has announced the second series 
1f programs for the season. The series 
this season includes four numbers, the 
Flonzaley Quartet on Dec. 4; the Hin- 
shaw Opera Company, “L’Elisir 
D’Amore,” on Dec. 14; Dusolina Gian- 
nini, soprano, Feb. 3, and Percy Grain- 
ger, pianist, March 4. These concerts 
are given by the University of Missouri 
‘or the purpose of stimulating appreci- 
ation of good music in the community. 
All regularly matriculated students in 
the university, in Christian College or 
in Stephens College, receive a discount 
on season tickets. 

J. WILLARD RIDINGS. 


Dunning Teachers Course for Tampa 
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LIZETTE REED BARLOW, who 


conducts the normal class in the 
Dunning System in Asheville, N. C., 
opens a new field for her organization 
by going from Asheville to Tampa, Fla., 
to conduct a teachers’ course. The 
above photograph shows the class con- 
ducted by Mrs. Barlow in Asheville last 

















August. Standing, from left to right, 
are Mrs. Barlow, Marie Taylor of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and Frances Stewart 
of Nashville, Tenn. Seated are Pauline 
Wolfsohn of Caruthersville, Mo., Ada 
Gordon of Asheville, Katharine Burk of 
St. Petersburg, and Nancy King of 
Greensboro, N. C. 





SAN JOSE ASSOCIATION BEGINS CONCERT SEASON 





Vicente Ballester Wins Applause in Song 
List—Church Program Given 
by Local Artists 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 14.—Vicente 
Ballester, baritone, assisted by Charles 
Hart, pianist, gave pleasure to a large 
audience with a recital in the State 
Teachers’ College Auditorium, which in- 
augurated the San Jose Musical Associ- 
ation’s season. The program included 
arias and songs by Lama, Tosti, Rossini, 
Massenet, Hué, Bizet, Leoni, Kramer 
and Mana Zucca, and a group of Span- 
ish folk-music sung in costume. Mr. 
Hart played numbers by Chopin, De- 
bussy and Von Sternberg, and accom- 
panied the singer in splendid fashion. 

Preceding the program, Dr. Charles 
M. Richards, president of the Musical 
Association, addressed the audience. 

Resident artists were heard in an in- 





Diseuse Gives Recital in Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Nov. 14.—The 
opening recital of the Woman’s Music 
Club was given by Clara Bloomfield, a 
young Polish singer, recently arrived in 
America. Mme. Bloomfield studied with 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, Marcella 
Sembrich and Yvette Guilbert, special- 
izing in the latter’s art as a diseuse. 
The program was made up of English, 
Irish, French, and Slavic folk-songs, 
with some Negro spirituals. Besides a 
voice of great purity and sweetness, 
Mme. Bloomfield has unusual histrionic 
gifts. L. EvA ALDEN. 





Lima Will Have Concert Series 


LimA, On10, Nov. 14.—Four piano re- 
citals are scheduled for the second con- 
cert season of the Lima Piano Teachers’ 
Association, Julia Ackerman Adams, 
president. George Liebling of Chicago 
will open the series with a recital on 
Nov. 19. Stella Anderson will appear 
on Jan. 7; the Strutron Sisters, in a 
two-piano recital, on Feb. 18; and Ralph 
Leopold on March 4. All the concerts 
will be given in the auditorium of the 
Central High School. Final arrange- 
ments for the series were made at a 
meeting of the Association at the home 
of Vivian Morris Hobart, secretary. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 





Carl Flesch, violinist, has several con- 
cert engagements in the West during No- 
vember, including appearances in Iowa 
City with the Cincinnati Orchestra and 
in Peoria. 





began her 


Ruth Rodgers, soprano, 
on Oct. 18. 


season at Brockton, Mass., 


teresting church recital. Austin Mosher, 
baritone, assisted by Lucile Dresskel, 
soprano, and Marian Prevost, accom- 
panist, gave a worth-while program at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
before a large audience. It was Mr. 
Mosher’s first recital since his return 
from study in Italy, and he was enthusi- 
astically received. He was at his best 
in the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” His 
voice is of good quality, and he disclosed 
splendid musicianship. 

Mrs. Dresskel’s soprano voice was 
heard to excellent advantage in the aria, 
“Mi chiamano Mimi” from _ Puccini’s 


“Bohéme,” which was sung with purity 
of tone. In the songs which followed 
and in duets with Mr. Mosher, Mrs. 


Dresskel maintained high vocal and ar- 
tistic standards. Miss Prevost was an 
ideal accompanist. 

MARJoryY M. FISHER. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


BOSTON FORCES ARE 
PITTSBURGH GUESTS 


Koussevitzky Leads Two Con- 
certs—Recital Events 
Attract 


By William E. Benswanger 
PITTSBURGH, Nov. 14.—Serge Kousse- 
vitzky brought the Boston Symphony to 
Pittsburgh last week for two concerts 
in Syria Mosque. These were the sea- 


son’s first orchestral concerts, and were 
easily the high lights thus far. 

On Friday evening Mr. Koussevitzky 
led an inspiring performance of Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony, which 
brought prolonged applause from the 
large audience. Other numbers on the 
program were: Weber’s Overture to 
“Euryanthe,” a novelty, Ibert’s. 
“Escales,” and three excerpts from Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust.” 

The second concert brought Schu- 
mann’s Fourth Symphony in D Minor, 
Glinka’s Overture to “Russlan and Lud- 
milla,” and four Wagnerian numbers: 
The Prelude to “Meistersinger,”’ the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the Prelude to 
“Lohengrin,” and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” 

In the Homewood Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, Albert Reeves Norton 
gave an organ recital on Nov. 9. He 
was assisted by Viola Karlson Byrger- 
son, contralto. 

The Twentieth Century Club pre- 
sented Esther Dale, soprano, in recital. 
Her accompanist was John Doane. 

The usual free organ recitals have 
been given by Dr. Charles Heinroth and 
Dr. Casper P. Koch in recent weeks to 
appreciative audiences. 


ANNIVERSARY LIST GIVEN 











Music Club of San Francisco Marks 
Thirty-fifth Milestone 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 14.—The San 
Francisco Musical Club celebrated its 
thirty-fifth birthday recently with a pro- 
gram in the Fairmont Hotel, given 
under the direction of Olive Hyde. 
Joseph Paget Fredericks gave impres- 
sionistic dance numbers to an accom- 
paniment of harp and voice. Jose Cor- 
ral sang Spanish songs and Virginia 
Treadwell played a group of vocal solos 
with splendid effect. 

The San Francisco Ladies’ Choral, led 
by Maynard S. Jones of the Arrillaga 
College of Music, recently gave a pro- 
gram of familiar numbers at the college, 
assisted by the Arrillaga String Quar- 
tet, Mrs. Blanchard Fraser, pianist, and 
Constance Power, organist. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 
the Arion Trio, assisted by Aileen Fealy, 
pianist, Albert Gillete, baritone, and 
Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone, pianist, at its 
last meeting. MARJORY M. FISHER. 
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House Committee Reported Favoring 
Repeal of Admissions Tax on Music 
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the elimination of the entire admissions 
tax, it is understood. 

Among the strong protests received 
by Chairman Green of the House com- 
mittee against the grouping of opera, 
concerts and recitals under the head of 
entertainment is the following telegram 
from Milton Weil, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA: 

“According to the daily papers, you 
are endeavoring to find a formula on 
admission tickets. But will you permit 
me, speaking on behalf of music, to say 
that you are taking the theatrical and 
motion picture business, which is 99 per 
cent commercial and one per cent ideal- 
istic, and mixing it in the grab-bag with 
the cause of music, which is 99 per cent 
idealistic and one per cent commercial? 

“Next to the great force of religion, 
there is no greater force than music. It 
in no way represents entertainment in 
the sense of the theater and the motion 
picture, but represents uplift and the 
greatest human appeal in the life of the 
people of this country. In the estima- 


tion of the people who are working un- 
selfishly for the cause of music, it should 
not be confused, in the new tax bill, with 
the commercial aspect of the life of the 
people. 

“In the question of admission tickets, 
might I suggest that music be handled as 
a unit in your decision, because that is 
strictly legitimate, and that the theater, 
motion picture, circus, and so forth be 
handled as one unit within itself, for 
there is no way in which you can possi- 
bly compare these two units.” ‘ 

It is pointed out here by champions of 
music that the House committee has not 
consulted musicians or those who are 
deeply concerned in the advancement of 
music as an invaluable factor in national 
culture, but has, on the other hand, taken 
the advice of such theatrical “experts” 
as Augustus Thomas, William J Brady, 
Rigdon Johnson and Arthur Miller. It 
is pertinently asked, in this connection, 
what knowledge of music these “experts” 
have, why their opinions should be con- 
sidered at all in relation to music, and 
why the committee has not sought the 
opinions of representative musicians. 





“PRINCESS IDA” IS SUNG 
BY MUSICIANS ON COAST 


San Francisco Singers Present Opera— 
Teachers’ Association Meets and 
Recitals Attract 


SAN FRANcIsco, Nov. 14.—Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera, “Princess Ida,” re- 
cently ended a run at the Players’ Thea- 
ter, where it had been sung for several 
weeks by resident artists under the 
capable direction of Reginald Travers. 
Easton Kent, Harrison Coles, Blanch 
Hamilton Fox and Lorraine Sands 
Mullins were heard in the principal 
parts. The chorus reflected the excellent 
training of Harry Wood Brown. After 
a month of drama, another operetta will 
be revived by the Players’ Guild. 

The San Francisco Music Teachers’ 
Association recently met at the home of 
Lillian Birmingham. Philip Gordon, 
pianist, was the honor guest. Ruth May 
Friend, soprano, was heard in a group 
of songs. 

Raymond L. White gave a representa- 
tive program of piano compositions at 
the Arrillaga Musical College, one of a 
series of faculty recitals being given by 
that institution. 

Clare Harrington, soprano, gave a 
recital in Sorosis Hall recently under 
the attractive title of “Song Portraits.” 
Numbers of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries, sung in cos- 
tume and enacted in pantomime, pre- 
ceded a group of Chopin numbers played 
by Helen Rourke, pianist, after which 
Miss Harrington gave the life story of 
Goethe’s Gretchen, in numbers selected 
from the works of Gounod, Schubert and 
Boito. MaRJorY M. FISHER. 








String Quartet and Flute Ensemble Give 
San Francisco Programs 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 14.—The d’Ales- 
sio String Quartet was heard in an 
interesting program at the Richelieu 
Hotel. Marguerite Toel, guest soprano, 
gave a group of French songs and 
Eslava’s “E] Penitente” for soprano and 
string quartet. The quartet, composed 
of Camillo d’Alessio, Mrs. A. F. Dettmer, 
Hugh C. Smith and Louis Albedi, played 
the Haydn Quartet, Op. 74, No. 2, and 
“Hommage to Chopin,” an arrangement 
of a Mazurka and a Valse made by Mr. 
d’Alessio, whose quintet, “Grand Valse 
De Concert” opened the program. 
Norma d’Alessio and Virginia Murray, 
pianists, assisted. This was the four- 


teenth concert given by the d’Alessio 
ensemble. The California Flutists’ Guild 
gave its first recital, presenting An- 
thony J. Linden, solo flutist of the San 
Francisco Symphony, in solo numbers. 
A variety of ensemble numbers for flute, 
including duets, quintets, and double 
quartets, were contributed by other 
members of the Guild, adding interest 
to the program enjoyed by members and 
their friends. Marsgory M. FISHER. 


CHAMBER MUSIC PLAYED 


Cleveland String Quartet Heard in 
Private Residence 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—Chamber music 
is rapidly coming into great favor with 
local music lovers. An interesting so- 
nata recital was recently presented by 
André de Ribaupierre and Beryl Rubin- 
stein in the residence of Mrs. Howard 
Eells. The program comprised a Beet- 
hoven Quartet in A; two movements 
from the Mozart Quartet in G and a 
new work by Vierne. 

Another chamber music program 
given by the Cleveland String Quartet 
in the residence of Dr. and Mrs. William 
T. Corlett on Nov. 8 was a great delight 
to the audience. Arthur Beckwith, first 
violin; Ralph Silverman, second violin; 
Carlton Cooley, viola; and Victor de 
Gomez, ’cello, are the artists in this 
group. Each member being a soloist 
of highest merit, their ensemble work 
has attained a degree of marked vir- 
tuosity. 

The program contained a Brahms 
Quartet, and Mozart’s in F Major. A 
work in three movements by Ernest 
Bloch, entitled “Paysages,” formed a 
clever intermezzo. This program was 
the beginning of a series to be present- 
ed by the quartet throughout the season 
in private residences. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


Russian Choir Sings in Des Moines 


Des Mornes, Nov. 16.—The Russian 
Symphonie Choir, Basile Kibalchich con- 
ducting, drew 8000 persons to the Coli- 
seum on Nov. 13. The concert, which 
revealed fine artistry, was the first in 
the series to be presented by the new 
Civic Music Association. The next will 
be given Nov. 30 by the Minneapolis 
Orchestra. The Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, in convention here, codp- 
erated with the Civic Association, of 
which Warren Jackson is president, and 
Genevieve Wheat Baal, chairman of the 
program committee. 
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Detroit Symphony Begins Series 
for Young People 


ETROIT, Nov. 14.—Victor Ko- 

lar and the Detroit Symphony 
opened the young people’s series, 
Edith M. Rhetts giving a disserta- 
tion on orchestral instruments and 
classicism on the morning of Nov. 
7. With remarkable descriptive 
ability, Miss Rhetts conveyed to 
her young listeners the real mean- 
ing of “classical” music, illustrat- 
ing it with colored slides. The or- 
chestra added a further demonstra- 
tion by playing the Eighth Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Miss Rhetts 
and Mr. Kolar gauged the length 
and type of their programs to a 
nicety and, as a result, the ap- 
plause was spontaneous and vigor- 
ous, 

MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY. 
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NEW HAVEN ORCHESTRA 
GIVES ENGLISH SCORES 





David Smith Leads Vaughan Williams’ 
“London” Symphony and Purcell 
Suite—Paderewski in‘ Recital 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 14.—The 
New Haven Symphony, David S. Smith 
conductor, gave the first of a series of 
five Sunday afternoon concerts in Wool- 
sey Hall, on Nov. 8. Esther Dale, 
mezzo-soprano, was the assisting artist. 

The program included the Overture 
to “Coriolanus,” by Beethoven, Vaughan 
Williams’ “London” Symphony, a Pur- 
cell Suite for strings, arranged by 
Coates, and works by Wagner, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Debussy. Both orches- 
tra and assisting artist performed com- 


mendably. The audience was cordial 
and large. 
Ignace Paderewski gave a _ recital 


under the auspices of the Yale School 
of Music, in Woolsey Hall, on Nov. 12, 
before an audience that filled the 
spacious auditorium. The pianist 
played a superb and interesting program 
in his inimitable way. 

A joint concert was given on Friday 
by the Yale and Princeton University 
Glee and Banjo clubs, and the Prince- 
ton University Orchestra, in Woolsey 
Hall. This was the initial appearance 
of the Princeton Orchestra in this city. 

Olga Samaroff, pianist, is announced 
as the artist to be heard in the fourth 
Bergen lecture of a series, to be given 
on March 14 in Sprague Memorial Hall. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Cleveland Fortnightly Club Presents 
Artists in Joint Concert 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—The first evening 
concert of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
was presented before a representative 
audience in the Wade Park ballroom on 
Nov. 10. A fine program was offered by 
the California composer, Gertrude Ross, 
who was at the piano, and was assisted 
by her daughter, Corinne Ross, reader, 
and Lila Robeson, contralto. Mrs. Ross 
has spent much time in collecting old 
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CLEVELAND FORCES 
IN SIBELIUS WORK 


Cecilia Hansen Is Soloist 
Under Baton of Nikolai 
Sokoloff 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 14.—The fourth 
symphony program by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, on Nov. 12, in Masonic Hall, 
was of special interest. 

Cecilia Hansen, violinist, as_ soloist, 
made her local début, giving an admir- 


able performance of the Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in B Minor, with outstanding 
beauty of tone. 

The Sibelius E Minor Symphony was 
given a splendid performance, under the 
baton of Nikolai Sokoloff. The musi- 
cians were led through the many moods 
and superb orchestration of this work 
with much authority. The orchestra has 
a perfection of tenal blending and bal- 
ance that makes it an instrument of 
great beauty. The audience was gen- 
erous in expressing admiration for the 
work. 

A picturesque novelty, “The Flight of 
the Bumble Bee,” from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Fairy Tale of Tsar Saltan,” was 
given its initial Cleveland performance 
and was vigorously acclaimed. The In- 
troduction and March from “The Golden 
Cockerel,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, formed 
a fitting climax to the program. 








Spanish and Japanese folk songs and 
she narrated the stories in a most de- 
lightful fashion. The program opened 
with Three Songs of the Desert, superbly 
sung by Miss Robeson. The play, “Pru- 
nella,” was charmingly read by Miss 
Ross. The incidental music was well 
suited to the characters. Two Japanese 
Art Songs were most attractive. Miss 
Robeson sang one of them in Japanese. 
Spanish-California folk songs, and other 
numbers, were much applauded. At the 
Music School Settlement a program of 
violin music was presented by Harold 
Berkeley, with Marion Berkeley at the 
piano. A large audience filled the recital 
hall and was again impressed with Mr. 
Berkeley’s brilliant playing. The open- 
ing number was a Sonata by Gabriel 
Faure. The school has now reached an 
enrolment of 400 students and the faculty 
comprises 35 teachers. Mrs. Catherine 
Saunders, director, hopes soon to have 
500 students. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 
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Orchestras in New York 
Present Varied Programs 
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Mr. Gebhard’s piano playing did much 
toward making his music enjoyable. 

Loeffler’s magnificent work looms up 
larger with every hearing, and it has 
rarely been played so beautifully as it 
was at this concert. Mr. Gebhard was 
at the piano and gave an excellent ac- 
count of himself, blending his instru- 
ment with the ensemble with fine color 
and polished technic. But one fault 
could be found with the performance, 
that the off-stage trumpets were not 
mysterious enough. 

In the Symphony, Mr. Mengelberg dis- 
played a tendency to let the brass be- 
come over-prominent, and the tone of 
the string choirs did not seem as mel- 
lifluous as it might have been. The 
“Dutchman” Overture brought the con- 
cert to an effective close. W. S. 


Damrosch cum Wagner 


New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 
rosch, conductor; Phyllis Archibald, con- 
tralto, and Mischa Mischakoff, soloists; 
Mecea Auditorium, Nov. 15, afternoon. 
The program: 

“Lohengrin” Prelude 

“Rheingold” 

a. “Erda’s Invocation” 
Phyllis Archibald 
b. Procession of the Gods into Val- 
halla and Rhinemaidens’ Lament 
Della Baker, Phyllis Archibald, 
Lyda Neebson 
“Walkiire”’: Ride and Battle Cry of the 
Valkyries 
Della Baker, Phyllis Archibald, 
Lyda Neebson, Gladys Halsted, 
Helen Gaubis, Zilla Wilson, Nancy 
Heath 
“Gétterd’ammerung” 
a. Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
b. Siegfried’s Funeral March 
“Tristan und Isolde” 
a. Brangine’s Warning 
Phyllis Archibald 
b. Triume 
Violin Solo, Mischa Mischakoff 
ec. Prelude and Finale 

Mr. Damrosch seemed en rapport 
from the first measures of the “Lohen- 
grin” music, and the result was a beauti- 
fully graded performance which reached 
a moving climax. Miss Archibald, how- 
ever, was the heroine of the concert. 
She had been heard with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, but this occasion 
marked her first appearance before a 
concert audience. She made an im- 
mediate and splendid impression. Her 
voice is full, brilliant and well schooied, 
her high tones are easily produced and 
flexible and her equipment throughout is 
responsive. She sang with distinction, 
nobility of style, warmth and tenderness, 
and with a happy absence of affecta- 
tion. Her characters, Erda and Bran- 
gine were effectively impersonated, and 
the singer thoroughly deserved her re- 
ception, which was hearty and sponta- 
neous. 

The two following numbers were en- 
joyable but not particularly effective as 
concert numbers, as the singers had to 
stand for many minutes before the en- 
trance of the voices. Miss Archibald 
managed her bit artistically, however, 
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English Singers Sail for Home, but 
Will Return for Tour Next Autumn 
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THE ENGLISH SINGERS 


Left to Right, Norman Notley, Norman Stone, Flora Mann, Nellie Carson, Lillian Berger 
and Cuthbert Kelly 


HE English Singers sailed on the 
Aquitania for Europe, Nov. 11, leav- 
ing America until next fall, when they 
will return for a transcontinental tour 


under the direction of the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. 

In the three short weeks the English 
Singers were in this country, they es- 
tablished an enviable reputation and 
fascinated music lovers with their novel 
and interesting programs and their ex- 
ceptional abilities as part singers. Best 
of all, they proved English a singable 
language. 

The English Singers came to America 
as the guests of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge and 
made their début at the Library of Con- 
gress Festival in Washington. They 
gave recitals at Yale, Harvard, Vassar, 
Peabody Institute, North Carolina Col- 
lege for Women and the Wednesday 
Music Club of Bridgeport, Conn. They 


also were given a reception by Mrs. 
Coolidge at the Colony Club in New 
York and appeared in a recital at Town 
Hall on Nov. 7, under the management 
of F. C. Coppicus. 

Requests for engagements poured in 
after their début, but the English Sing- 
ers were compelled to sail to fill engage- 
ments in England and on the Continent. 
They have been heard in Berlin and 
Prague as well as London, where they 
recently appeared on seven consecutive 
Wednesday evenings at the “Prom” con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall. 

The English Singers were accom: 
panied to America by Dr. Edmund Fel- 
lowes, dean of Windsor Castle and noted 
authority on Tudor music. Dr. Fellowes 
delivered one of three lectures which he 
was scheduled to give at the Library of 
Congress, but was compelled to abandon 
the other two by an automobile accident, 
in which he suffered slight injuries. 





whether alone or among the other Val- 


kyries. 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey seemed 
occasionally hurried and somewhat 


blurred, especially the hero’s horn calls. 
A beautiful performance of Bran- 
gane’s Warning, thrillingly sung, well 
colored in the orchestra and with ex- 
Mischkoff ; 
“Traume” as a violin solo, and the 
Alpha and Omega of “Tristan” gave 
pleasure. W. S. 





Helen Jeffrey to Give Town Hall Recital 


Helen Jeffrey, violinist, will give a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Nov. 30. She will 
be assisted by Harry Kaufman, and will 
present a program of especial interest. 
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copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Fay Foster Pupils Heard at Reception 


At a reception and musicale given 
by Fay Foster at her studio on Nov. 7, 
an interesting program was given by 
Frances Ferrier and Clara Blohm, so- 
pranos, and Burr McIntosh. Mme. 
Ferrier’s numbers were “Meine Leibe 
ist Griin”’ by Brahms; “Gretchen am 
Spinnrad” of Schubert; “Der Schmied,” 
of Brahms an aria from Puccini’s 
“Gianni Schicchi” and a serenata by 
Zandonai. Mme. Ferrier’s artistry was 
disclosed through the medium of a voice 
of musical quality and _ considerable 
power in the entire scale. Clara Blohm’s 
numbers were two songs by Fourdrain, 
sung with clear diction, and Campell- 
Tipton’s “The Crying of Water,” and 
“The Little Dutch Garden” by Loomis, 
which were effectively interpreted. Mr. 
McIntosh gave much entertainment with 
humorous stories and songs. G. F. B. 





Saslawsky to Sing in “Les Noces” 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone who gave 
a successful New York recital last 
season, has been engaged to sing in 
Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” with the Bos- 
ton Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky 
the latter part of the season. Mr. Sas- 
lawsky’s recent engagements included 
one with the Musical Art Society of 
Philadelphia on Nov. 12, and one with 
the Cleveland Museum of Art on Nov. 
22. His Boston recital is scheduled for 
Dec. 7 in Jordan Hall. Mr. Saslawsky 
will also appear at a private musicale 
in Boston on Dec. 9. In all of his con- 
certs Mr. Saslawsky is assisted at the 
piano by Edith Quaile Saslawsky, who 
has been his only teacher. 


“DON GIOVANNI” HAS 
NEW YORK REVIVAL 


Mozart Opera Finely Sung by 
Hinshaw Company at 
Liederkranz 


RIOR to going on tour, William 
Wade Hinshaw’s production of Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” was _ presented 
before an invited audience of 500 at the 
New York Liederkranz Club in East Fif- 


ty-eighth Street, on the evening of Nov. 
12. 

As Mr. Hinshaw explained in his 
opening address, the work was sung in 
Italian, although it will be given in an 
English translation elsewhere in the 
United States. But the original tongue 
will be employed during the forthcoming 
series of three Mozart operas to be given 
before the Societa Pro-Arte Musicale in 
Havana. 

Music-lovers will welcome this excel- 
lent chamber production of the brightest 
jewel in the operatic tiara with loud 
huzzahs. Last week applause rewarded 
the singers at many junctures. Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s previous productions, to be sure, 
have set a standard for delightful en- 
semble work. But the “Don” offers more 
formidable difficulties than, perhaps, 
“Figaro” or “Cosi Fan Tutte.” Main- 
taining the dramatic verisimilitude of a 
tale that in modern days of enlightened 





young womanhood seems ludicrous, is 
not a little taxing. It is to the credit 
of the Hinshaw singers that they 


brought charm to the lighter moments 
of the work and the right sort of un- 
canny touch to the final episodes of the 
arch lover’s doom. And what a constant 
joy is the wealth of inspired music which 
floods this score! 

The cast is a very good one, the im- 
personations in several instances having 
rarely been more aptly drawn in any 
production here in recent years. Editha 
Fleischer as Zerlina sang the airs 
“Batti, batti” and “Vedrai carino” to 
the sufficiently comic Masetto (in the 
person of Ernest Otto), investing them 
with just the right touch of playful ten- 
derness. 

Pavel Ludikar was a sonorous voiced 
Don, winning applause for his Serenade 
and Wine Song and giving excellent tone 
to the ensembles. The duet “La ci da- 
rem” with Zerlina was well achieved and 
his impersonation was most convincing. 

A very excellent Leporello was present 
in Alfredo Valenti, whose many inim- 
itable touches of “business” in his Cat- 
alogue Air and in subsequent scenes 
marked him as a first-rate exponent of 
the part. 

Among the feminine principals, Kath- 
leen Bibb contributed beautiful clarity 
of voice to the part of Donna Elvira, 
and coped with considerable success with 
her several florid arias. Clytie Hine, as 
the wronged Donna Anna, sang with 
breadth of style her air “Or sai chi” 
and was effective in the ensembles. 

Ralph Brainard, the Ottavio, had 
some superhuman difficulties to encom- 
pass in “I] mio tesoro,” and sang this 
and the “Della sua pace” with a pleas- 
ing lyric quality of voice. Mr. Otto 
“doubled” as the Commendatore, and in 
the later scenes gave sepulchral tones 
of thrilling effect to the words of the 
statue. 

The version was somewhat rearranged 
so as to give some chorus parts to the 
ensemble of principals. There was a 
slight and judicious shearing of some 
recitatives which could well be dispensed 
with, an operation which beneficially 
speeded the action. The scenic arrange- 
ments were adequate, though hampered 
by an improvised stage. The chamber 
orchestra, led with much authority and 
surety by Hans Morgenstern, was made 
up of players some of whom were former 
members of the Metropolitan Opera or- 
chestra. R. M. K. 
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Emmeran Stoeber Varies 
Concert Appearances by 
Pedagogical Activities 
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Emmeran Stoeber, ’Cellist 

Emmeran Stoeber, organizer and 
‘cellist of the Lenox String Quartet, is 
experiencing the busiest season of his 
career, for in addition to many appear- 
ances with the Lenox Quartet, he will 
be a member of the faculty of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art. He has also 
recently been appointed as instructor of 
the ’cello at Yale University. 

Mr. Stoeber came to America in 1913 
and became first ’cellist of the Chicago 


Orchestra... He had been established in 
Europe as both solo and ensemble 
player. 


Two Saenger Pupils Win Plaudits 


Birger Beausang, one of the vocal 
teechers at Syracuse University, gave a 
song recital there recently. His voice, 
a large, high baritone of beautiful qual- 
ity, was heard to advantage in a varied 
program. He held the interest of his 
audience throughout and proved himself 
a versatile artist. Mr. Beausang con- 
tinued his studies with Oscar Saenger at 





CONCERT MANAGER 











Young man, 10 years with leading New York 
concert bureau, seeks new connection. Fully experi 
enced in handling of publicity, advertising, corres- 
pondence, booking and road management. Would 
consider association with established local manager 
outside New York. Address XYZ, c/o Musical 
America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Orrea Waskae School offers instruction in 
Rallet Dancing in exchange for part-time services 
to expert piano accompanist. Studio 808 Steinway 
Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York. Phone Circle 5291. 
FOR SALE—Rare Autograph Collection of Musical 
Celebrities. No dealers. Address Box J. C. Musical 
America, 501 Fifth Ave. 
vot s Largest B’way at 51st St. 
and Foremost “Sabway te Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


ELINOR GLYN’S 
“THE ONLY THING” 


with Eleanor Boardman and 
Conrad Nagel 
A Metro-Goldwyn Mayer Picture 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 








RIVOLI soanway at 
THOMAS MEIGHAN 
in “IRISH LUCK” 


A Paramount Picture 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
RIALTO "ospysy 47 
GLORIA SWANSON 
in “STAGE STRUCK” 


A.Paramount Picture 


BREN RERVIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Presentation by Riesxenfeld 

















his summer school in Chicago last sum- 


mer. La Ferne_ Ellsworth, another 
Saenger pupil, won a scholarship which 
he offered this season in New York. 
Within a few weeks after her arrival 
here she secured the solo position for the 
Sunday morning services at Temple 
Beth-El. Miss Ellsworth has a beautiful 
mezzo-contralto voice and has fulfilled a 
number of concert, recital and oratorio 
engagements. 


MUSICIANS’ ENTERPRISES 








Officers Reélected by Society Formed to 
Assist Artists 


The Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., a 
society formed a year ago for the 
amelioration of the artistic and financial 
conditions of musicians, held their an- 
nual election Nov. 6. 

The following officers were reélected: 
Manfred Malkin, president; Joseph Mal- 
kin, vice-president; Arthur Kraft, sec- 
ond vice-president; Arthur  Loesser, 
treasurer; Mark Avramo, secretary. 
Elected to the board of directors were 
Gennaro Papi, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Carl Tollefsen, 
Giovanni Imparato and Leo Berichevsky. 

The Musicians’ Enterprises is spon- 
sored by Otto H. Kahn, Harry Harkness 
Flagler, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Joseph N. 
Weber, Philip Hale, Richard Aldrich. 
W. J. Henderson, Olin Downes, Pitts 
Sanborn, Lawrence Gilman and Maurice 
Halperson. 


Reel Fulfils 
Bookings 


Marie Romaet Rosanoff, ’cellist, is 
booked for a recital at Aeolian Hall 
Nov. 25. She fulfilled engagements at 
Watertown, N. Y., on Oct. 26, then 
rushed back to New York to play the 
following day with the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation. Mme. Rosanoff was also one of 
the soloists at the recent music festival 
at the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton. In her New York recital, Mme. 
Rosanoff will play a sonata by Valentini, 
Bach’s Suite in D, a Haydn concerto and 
a group devoted to Cassado, Fauré, Go- 
dowsky and Popper. 


Marie Reuibi Many 





John Coates to Give N. Y. Recital 


A recent booking for John Coates, 
English tenor, has just been closed for 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. On Mr. 
Coates’s second visit to North America 
he will make an extensive tour through 
Canada as far as Victoria and British 
Columbia, and will sing in a dozen or 
more United States cities of the Middle 
West and East during his two months’ 
stay. His New York recital is sched- 
uled for the Town Hall, Dec. 30, when 
he will give a program of Christmas 
songs. Mr. Coates was recently soloist 
at the Three Choirs Festival in England. 





Kathryn Meisle to Make New York Début 


Kathryn Meisle, Chicago Opera con- 
tralto, will make her New York début 
with the New York Symphony under 
Walter Damrosch, on Dec. 20. On this 
occasion Miss Meisle will sing the part 
of Adriano in the special “Rienzi” opera 
program. Mr. Damrosch will repeat the 
same program at Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn, with Miss 
Meisle as soloist. 





Samuel Dushkin Booked for Recitals 


Recent bookings for Samuel Dushkin, 
violinist, include a Boston recital in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 13; Chicago, Jan. 
24; Society of Arts, Palm Beach, Fla., 
March 1, and New York appearances in 
Aeolian Hall on Feb. 14 and March 14. 
Mr. Dushkin is playing in the principal 
cities of Germany and Holland and will 
return to this country in the middle of 
December. 











MARGUERITE 


VALENTINE 


Pianist 


Recital at Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Saturday, December 5th, 3 P. M. 


Brahms—Chopin—Schumann—K aun— 
Saur——de Falla—Stanford—Grainger 


Mgt. Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 
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Marie Morrisey to Sing 
in New York for First 
Time in Several Seasons 
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Marie Morrisey, Soprano, and Clay Smith, 
Composer 


Marie Morrisey, soprano, who has not 
given a recital in New York for several 
seasons, will be back on what might be 
termed her “old home ground” when she 
gives a recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 
29. This recital follows her Chicago 
appearance. 

Miss Morrisey’s public activities as a 
singer began several years ago when she 
was a student of Girls’ High School in 
Brooklyn and have continued intermit- 
tently ever since. She has appeared 
with several Brooklyn societies, among 
them the Apollo Club and the Brooklyn 
Arion Society, and has been actively 
connected with the Bushwick Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal Church and St. 
Marks Methodist Episcopal of Flatbush. 
In the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of New York she was soloist for 
six years during the régime of the late 
Dr. John H. Jowett. 

Miss Morrisey has been appearing in 
the East since the season of 1914, having 
been heard with the Russian Symphony, 
the Concordia Society, the Knights of 
Columbus and in recitals in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and other places. This season again 
brings the singer to the Atlantic Coast 
after a number of interesting summer 
concerts, which included the May Fes- 
tival at Hays, Kan., a recital on Prince 
Edward Island, a recital in Waynesville, 
N. C., and one in Chicago. 

Her New York recital will feature Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Century songs, 
German lieder, and modern French, 
English and American works. 

With her forthcoming recital Miss 
Morrisey renews her acquaintance in 
person with New York audiences who 
also know her through her Brunswick 
records. Richard Hageman will accom- 
pany the singer, who is programming 
his “Christ Went up Into the Hills” and 
Hadley’s “My True Love” in her conclud- 
ing group of five Eaghen songs. 


Songs by George Roberts Well Received 
in New York Recital 


Among the most successful songs on 
the program of Marshall Righter, so- 
prano, at her recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 10, were two 
by George Roberts who was Mme. 
Righter’s accompanist. These were 
‘Sandman is Calling” and “Joy” which 
were sung at the conclusion of the Eng- 
lish group. Both songs are being used 
by numerous concert artists this season. 


Isa Kremer Rawicie Watitere Tour 


Isa Kremer, the “international ballad- 
ist,” began her tour of the Middle West 
in Detroit on Nov. 4. Her first New 
York appearance will be at the Metro- 
nolitan Opera House on Sunday, Dec. 6. 
Mme. Kremer is preparing to present 
an entirely new preerem. 

Kemper and bbedee Give Sonata Recital 
in Steinway Hall 

Ruth Kemper, violinist, and Arthur 
Loesser, pianist, were heard in a recital 


of sonatas for violin and piano in Stein- 
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way Hall on the evening of Nov. 9. This 
was the first public recital to be given 
in the new auditorium. Miss Kemper 
and Mr. Loesser gave excellent perform- 
ances of sonatas by Beethoven and 
Saint-Saéns, and Miss Kemper also 
played Henry Holden Huss’ Sonata in 
G Minor, Op. 19, with the composer at 
the piano. Mr. Huss’ work proved an 
interesting and melodious one, and was 
well received. Both Miss Kemper and 
Mr. Loesser were much applauded. 


REHEARSAL RECITALS HELD 








Ward Durfee, Pupil of Percy 
Rector Stephens, Heard 


Informal rehearsal recitals are being 
continued as usual this season in the 
studio of Percy Rector Stephens. It has 


always been Mr. Stephens’ custom to re- 
hearse in full various recital programs 
in preparation for professional bookings. 
These recitals also serve the purpose, in 
the case of the younger pupils, of giving 
them adequate experience both in plat- 
form deportment and the art of program 
building. 

A recent recital presented Amy Ward 
Durfee, mezzo-contralto, in a rehearsal 
of her Jordan Hall recital given in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 16. The numbers included a 
group of Brahms, three French songs, a 
group of English songs and “Il 
Tromonto,” by Respighi, for voice and 
string quartet. The poem is a transla- 
tion of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s “Sunset.” 
Mrs. Durfee had the assistance of four 
members of the Boston Symphony in 
Jordan Hall. Herbert Goode of the 
Stephens Studios was at the piano. 

The next program will be given on 
Dec. 14 by a promising young mezzo, 
Eva Rodrigues, from Honolulu. 
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Recital in Thuel Burnham Studio 


Thuel Burnham, American pianist 
and pedagogue, gave an informal musi- 
cale at his home recently. The affair 


was given to introduce his pupil, Anne 
Bacon, in a program which _ included 
Grieg’s Concerto and the Strauss Bur- 
leske, both for piano and orchestra, the 
orchestral parts being played on the 
second piano by Russell Wragg. She 
also played a group of soli. In the Grieg 
work, Miss Bacon disclosed depth and 
poise which promised much for the fu- 
ture. Her playing of Strauss’ music 
was poetic and dramatic and she dis- 
played unusual technic and interpretive 
powers. The recital, which was heartily 
applauded, was followed by supper for 
some fifty guests. 





David Mannes in Greenwich Concert 


The second of the series of the David 
Mannes concerts for young people was 
given on the afternoon of Nov. 18 in 
Havemeyer Hall, Greenwich, Conn. Mr. 
Mannes and his small orchestra in- 
troduced the young listeners to composi- 
tions by Mozart, Haydn, Liadoff, Saint- 
Saéns, Beethoven, Smetana, Pierné and 
Strauss. At the third and last concert 
of the series on Nov. 25, the names of 
Grieg, Bach, Debussy and Tchaikovsky 
will be added to the list of composers 
already represented. 





Mme. Cahier to Sing at Aeolian Hall 


Mme. Charles Cahier, who has recently 
returned from an opera and concert tour 
in Europe, will appear in four subscrip- 
tion recitals in Aeolian Hall. The first 
concert will be on the evening of Nov. 21. 
The program will include Loeffler’s four 
songs with viola obbligato, Louis Bailly 
assisting, and songs by Grosz, Lavade, 
Laparra, Hahn and Respighi that have 
never before been heard in New York. 
The accompanist will be Kurt Ruhrseitz. 


Musicales Announced by Nigutas Schoo! 


Musicales will be given periodical] 
at the Higgins School of Music, or 
Saturdays. Charles F. Higgins, former- 
ly violinist of the Boston Symphony and 
now of the State Symphony, is having a 
busy season. Among the most talented 
of his pupils who played at a musicale 
on Nov. 7, were Milton Rogovin, Willian 
Blummert and Louis Fried. Elizabeth 
Pickering is in charge of the piano and 
voice department .of-the school. 
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Ernest Hutcheson Will 
Play Three Pieces by 
Chasins in N. Y. Concert 
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with 


(Right), 


Abram Chasins, Composer 


Ernest Hutcheson, Pianist 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, who will 
give his only New York recital in Car- 
negie Hall, on Nov. 24, has chosen for 
his program works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Moussorgsky, Liszt, Grainger, Abram 
Chasins, and two transcriptions by him- 
self—that of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Mr. Hutcheson will play three compo- 
sitions by Mr. Chasins—‘Rush Hour in 
Hong Kong,” “Flirtation in a Chinese 
Garden” and “Passionate Austerity,” 
this last from a series of four sketches 
entitled “The Master Class,” which 
pictures four pupils of the Hutcheson 
Master Class. “Passionate Authority” 
delineates in descending fifths a sympa- 
thetic, emotional nature thickly veiled 
by a frigid exterior. 

Mr. Chasins, who is only 22 years old, 
was awarded last year a scholarship for 
composition and piano at the Juilliard 
Foundation. He has already published 
three musical sketches, little portraits 
of Rachmaninoff, Godowsky and 
Bachaus. Others are forthcoming. 





Soloists Appear on Capitol Program 


Several soloists of distinction are pre- 
sented on the program surrounding 
“Bright Lights” at the Capitol Theater. 
Louise Loring, dramatic soprano, scored 
such a success last week, that her en- 
gagement has been extended. She ap- 
pears in a Wagnerian cycle, which opens 
with the “Rienzi” Overture played by 
the orchestra under David Mendoza. 
“Dich Teure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” 
follows. Two other popular Capitol 
artists appear in a staging of Gounod’s 
Ave Maria. These are Celia Turrill, 
mezzo-soprano, and Yasha Bunchuk, solo 
‘cellist. A dramatic staging of Irving 
Berlin’s “Remember” is sung by Mar- 
jorie Harcum and William Robyn. An- 
other item of interest is added by the 
first appearance on the Capitol stage of 
Chester Hale, director of the ballet. Mr. 
Hale, with Albertina Vitak as partner 
appears in his own impression of a 
Scriabin Prelude. The entire ballet 
corps, with Doris Niles in a leading rédle, 
is seen in an elaborate “Ballet Espag- 
nole.”’ 


Stracciari Sings in “Barber of Seville” 
at Manhattan Opera House 


A performance of “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia,” in which the various rdéles 
happily assigned to artists well 
schooled in tradition and equally happy 
vocally, was given at the Manhattan 
Opera House on Nov. 14. Riccardo 
Stracciari as Figaro was in excellent 
voice and spirits, and his natural por- 
trayal seemed to imbue the others with 
a contagious enthusiasm that produced 
an excellent ensemble. Héléne Wait- 
Gagliasso, an American artist who made 
a very favorable impression in a recent 
concert was a delightful Rosina vocally 


were 


and histrionically. Giuseppe La Puma 
and Italo Picchi were very humorous as 
Dr. Bartolo and Basilio respectively. 
Drollest Dorlini as the Count disclosed 
a fine tenor voice. Francesco Tagliavini 
as Fiorello and Anna Booke as Berta 
were both good. The orchestra under 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri was occasionally too 
loud in the strings but was otherwise 
satisfactory. G. F. B. 


SAMOILOFF REOPENS STUDIOS 





Noted Singers Enrolled for New York 
Classes of Vocal Teacher 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, vocal teacher, has 
reopened his Bel Canto Studios in New 
York with a large class, among them a 
number of noted singers. Mr. Samoiloff 


has just concluded his second series of 
summer master classes in San Francisco. 
He also directed the activities of the 
Master Class of Musical Arts of Cali- 
fornia. 

A notable group of teachers was ac- 
tive last summer in San Francisco and 
Los Angeles: Josef Lhevinne and S. 
Stoyovsky Mednikoff, piano; Lazar S. 
Samoiloff and Julia Claussen, voice; 
Cesar Thompson and Samuel Gardner, 
violin; Felix Salmond, ’cello; W. J. 
Henderson, lecturer; E. J. Polak, coach; 
and Kostelanetz, accompanist. 

Two hundred and eighty-two students 
were enrolled, from thirty-seven cities 
and eleven states. Eighty scholarships 
were awarded with an actual saving to 
students of $17,142.50. 

Mr. Samoiloff will leave New York 
May 15 to direct the Master School for 
its second season. The faculty will be 
announced in February. 





Klibansky Pupil to Sing with St. Louis 
Symphony 

Fannye Block, soprano from the Kli- 

bansky Studio, has been engaged to sing 

with the St. Louis Symphony in January. 

She sang recently at an entertainment 


of the Polar Masonic Lodge and will be 
heard in a recital in New York in 
December. Mildred Strickland has been 
engaged to give a concert in Little Rock, 
Ark. Clarence Bloemker has been sing- 
ing at the Rivoli Theater in New York. 
He will be heard in a recital with Vivian 
Hart on Nov. 11 at the Wurlitzer Audi- 
torium. Miss Hart sang at a concert at 
the Hotel Astor recently. Alveda Lof- 
gren is soloist at the temple in Jersey 
City. Edgar Cole, another Klibansky 
pupil, is the bass soloist. Mr. Klibansky 
and some of his artist pupils gave a 
concert over the radio on Nov. 13. 


Zeta Van Gundy-Wood Heard in Recital 

A song recital was given by Zeta Van 
Gundy-Wood on Oct. 23 at her studio in 
Steinway Hall before a large gathering 
of invited guests. She sang four groups, 
beginning with works by Bishop and 
Handel. Then came numbers by Hahn, 
Debussy and Bachlet, three numbers by 
Rachmaninoff and the final group by 
Ganz, Fiske, Stickles, Woodman and 
Josten. Mme. Gundy-Wood has a so- 
prano voice of considerable power and 
flexibility. Her interpretations have the 
stamp of intelligent musicianship and 
are delivered with poise. 








Ralph Douglass Reopens Studio 


Ralph Douglass, pianist and accom- 
panist, has opened his new resident 
studio in Hudson View Gardens, New 
York City. Aside from his teaching 
activities, Mr. Douglass was organist of 
the St. Andrews Dune Church, South- 
ampton, L. I., during the summer. He 
appeared recently in two recitals given 
by Francis Rogers, baritone, one at 
Southampton the other at Bedford Hills, 
N. Y.; also in three recitals with Mrs. 
Henry E. Coe and two recitals with 
Edwin Swain, baritone, in Southampton. 


Albert 
Albert E. Ruff, vocal teacher, gave a 
lecture on the “Fundamentals of Voice 
Building” recently, and booked six new 
pupils at the conclusion of his talk. A 
lecture-on breathing was also well re- 
ceived. Both were given in Fitzgerald 
Music Company Hall. Mr. Ruff was a 
teacher of Geraldine Farrar. 


E. Ruff Gives Lectures 


Harriet Eells and Helen Jeffrey Heard 


Harriet Eells, mezzo-soprano, and 
Helen Jeffrey, violinist, gave a joint re- 
cital in Wilmington, Del., on Nov. 12. 
Rex Tilson was the accompanist. 


Louise Stallings Brings 
American-Canadian Tour 


of Ten Weeks to Close 
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Louise Stallings, Mezzo-Soprano 


An American-Canadian tour covering 
a period of ten weeks has recently been 
completed by Louise Stallings, mezzo- 
soprano. Pennsylvania, New England, 
Quebec, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia were visited by 
Miss Stallings. Marion Carley accom- 
panied her at the piano. 

Miss Stallings was one of the soloists 
chosen for the Winona Lake Festival at 
Winona Lake, Ind., on Sept. 3. Among 
her future engagements Miss Stallings 
numbers a concert at the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn. 

She continues as soloist at the Sweden- 
borgian Church, where she has sung for 
a number of years. 





Rivoli and Rialto Present Novelties 
The regular performance at the Rivoli 


opens with Tchaikovsky’s “Caprice 
Italien,” Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl alternating at the conductor’s 
stand. This is followed by Riesenfeld’s 


classical jazz played by the orchestra. 
A stage offering called ‘“Divertissements 
Impromptu” with settings by John 
Wenger, is the presentation arranged 
for by Dr. Riesenfeld. Others contribut- 
ing are the Four Rivollettes and August 
Werner, baritone; Charlotte Woodruff, 
soprano, and Henry Mortensen. Harold 
Ramsbottom plays an organ solo and 
Frank Stewart Adams accompanies the 
screen offerings on the organ. Ben 
Bernie and the Rialto “Gang” give a 
novelty concert program at the Rialto. 
Dr. Riesenfeld has gathered together 
new artists as a part of Bernie’s presen- 
tation. Bernie, as usual, contributes his 
inimitable humor, and his orchestral 
arrangements for the Rialto Band in- 
crease in popularity. Herbert Schulze 
creates a new setting. Hy C. Geis 
at the organ presents a novelty entitled 
“Girls of Yesterday and Today.” Oliver 
Strunk and C. Herbert MacAhan other- 
wise officiate at the organ. 


Laurie Merrill Active in South 

Laurie Merrill, American soprano, was 
the soloist with the Symphonia Orches- 
tral Club at its concert in Norfolk, Va., 
recently. Miss Merrill sang interesting 
groups of Spanish and French songs, 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” and 
the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen.”  Fol- 
lowing this appearance she was heard 
in Richmond, Va., and Wilmington, Del. 
Miss Merrill will give a New York re- 


cital in December with Richard Hage- 
man as accompanist. 
Sigismund Stojowski Returning from 


Europe 

Sigismund Stojowski, composer and 
pianist, is returning from a brief visit 
to France. He appeared as soloist with 
the Colonne Orchestra in Paris, playing 
his own “Prologue, Scherzo and Varia 
tions,” under Pierné. Mr. Stojowski 
will resume his classes at his New York 
studios, and will appear in many out of 
town engagements. 


Warford Students Win Successes 

Pupils of Claude Warford have been 
fulfilling many engagments. Bert Gard- 
ner, baritone, has been engaged for a 
leading réle in the musical version of 
Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen.” Joseph 
Kayser, baritone. in addition to his duties 
as soloist at St. Thomas’ Chapel, is sing- 


ing at a series of Dr. Sears’ Philosophy 
Services. Eric Edman, tenor, is singing 
at St. Bartholomew’s and is soloist at 
the evening services of Adams Memorial 
Church. Roy Nerhood has been engaged 
as solo tenor at St. Thomas’ Chapel. 
Gladys Davey, soprano, scored a success 
recently as soloist with the Sherbrooke 
(Canada) Orchestra. Florence Otis, 
soprano, begins a three weeks’ tour Dec. 
1. Willard Sektberg is on tour with the 
Hinshaw Opera Company. 


PASSED AWAY 


Henry R. Humphries 

Henry R. Humphries, veteran musi- 
cian and for forty-four years conductor 
of the New York Banks’ Glee Club, died 
on Nov. 9 at the Humphries Hospital, 
his son’s institution, in Mamaroneck, 
N. Y. Mr. Humphries, who was in his 
eightieth year, was born in Bristol, Eng- 
land. Shortly after his birth his family 
moved to Birmingham where, at the 
age of five he began to show remark- 








able musical talent. He developed 
an excellent treble voice, and _ besides 
being soloist in one of the _ principal 


churches, was heard frequently in con- 
cert with noted artists. At eighteen he 
substituted as tenor soloist for Sims 
Reeves in a performance of “Messiah,” 
singing with Tietjens, Patey and Sant- 
ley. Mr. Humphries came to America 
in 1869, and was immediately engaged 
as soloist in the choir of Trinity Church. 
New York. He later served as tenor 
soloist and choirmaster in several lead- 
ing New York churches. In 1885 he 
became conductor of the Banks’ Glee 
Club and remained at its head until 1919, 
when he retired from public activity and 
devoted his time to private teaching. 
He was regarded as one of the foremost 
masters of oratorio in the country. A 
double quartet of voices from the Glee 
Club sang at the funeral in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Mamaroneck, and the organ was 
played by Will C. MacFarlane. Mr. 
Humphries is survived by one daughter 
and four sons, one of whom, the Rev. 
Romilly F. Humphries, is Archdeacon 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Maryland. 


Albert L. Schott 

WASHINGTON D. C., Nov. 15.—Albert 
L. Schott, tenor, died here on Nov. 12. 
Mr. Schott is said to have been well 
known in operatic circles abroad. He 
was a nephew of Anton Schott, a promi- 
nent member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company under Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 

A. T. MARKS. 
Selli Simonson 

JERSEY City, N. J., Nov. 13.—Selli 
Simonson, well known a generation ago 
as a conductor of light opera, was found 
dead in bed at his residence here on 
the morning of Nov. 10. Mr. Simonson, 
who was seventy years old, was a native 
of Berlin, Germany, and is said to have 
been a pupil of Liszt. He came to the 
United States in 1885, and conducted 
several American premiéres of Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. He also conducted 
the premiére of “Erminie” at the Casino 
in New York, this piece having a run 
of 800 nights. He was later associated 
with Anna Held and other light opera 
stars. 











Paul Choudens 

MONTE CARLO, Nov. 7.—Paul Choudens 
of the well-known Parisian music pub- 
lishing house died here recently. Mr. 
Choudens did not confine his musical 
activities merely to publication, but also 
wrote numerous light opera librettos. 
The books of Offenbach’s “La Fille du 
Tambour-major” and Audran’s “Miss 
Helyett,” in the latter of which Mrs. 
Leslie Carter made her first stage suc- 
cess, were written by Mr. Choudens. 


Charles Lewis Greene 

Boston, Nov. 12.—Following an illness 
of only a week, Charles Lewis Greene, 
who had been identified with the musical 
life of this city, died on Nov. 9 at his 
home, in Cambridge. For many years 
Mr. Greene specialized on the organ, and 
for a time was organist at All Saints 
Episcopal Church in Ashmont. Mr. 
Greene studied the organ at All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., and played 
there for.a time. He was fifty-four 
vears of age, and a native of Cohoes, 
N. Y. He is survived by his wife, and 
a daughter. W. J. PARKER. 


Mrs. William Henry Richardson 


STILLWATER, MINN., Nov. 14.—Mrs. 
William Henry Richardson, mother of 
Martin Richardson, concert and orato- 


rio tenor, died here suddenly on Oct, 31. 
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GATTI FORCES OPEN 
PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


“Marta” First Performance 
in Weekly Schedule 
of Metropolitan 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Noy. 16.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company began its Tues- 
day night series here last week, with an 


offering that was by no means a youngs- 
ter when the Academy of Music itself 
was new, viz: “Marta.” 

Giulio Gatti-Casazza, it was em- 
phasized, sent over his best “Marta” 
cast, with a promise of weightier pro- 
ductions later on. The principals in- 
cluded Beniamino Gigli, who was in 
suave and luscious voice as Lionel; Fran- 
ces Alda as Lady Harriet; Kathleen 
Howard as Nancy; Giuseppe De Luca 
as Plunkett; Pompilio Malatesta as Sir 
Tristan, and Millo Picco as the Sheriff. 

New and attractive settings were pro- 
vided by Joseph Urban. The old 
melodies were regalvanized into life by 
Gennaro Papi, who led the performance. 

A large and socially brilliant audi- 
ence applauded all the well known num- 
bers, and appeared delighted to hear 
the “Last Rose of Summer.” 


YALE PLANS TO REVIVE 
ITS STUDENT SYMPHONY 











All Concerts and Programs Given by 
University to Be Broadcast— 


Harugari Society Heard 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 14.—A re- 
vival of the Yale Symphony is projected 
and a call is being made for student 
musicians to meet for organization this 
week. It is planned to enlist about 
fifty members. The first Yale Orchestra 
was founded twenty years ago. In 1923 
the orchestra was disbanded. The late 
Isadore Troostwyk, of the Yale School 
of Music Faculty, served for several 
years in the capacity of musical ad- 
visor of the student organization. 

Announcement has just been made 
that all lectures and concerts which 
form a part of the work being done at 
Yale are to be broadcast through 
Station WTIC of Hartford. 

The first concert of the season by the 
Harugari Singing Society was given in 
Harugari Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 8. The conductor, Max Dessauer, 
chose a program that contained several 
works by Johann Strauss, played in 
honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
the composer’s birth. 

The soloists were Hermann Beckert, 
violinist, and Helen Marek, soprano. 
The violinist played an Allegro-Brilliant 
by Ten Have and “Chanson Pathétique,” 
by Arthur Troostwyk. Miss Marek 
sang Strauss’ “Friihlingsstimmen.” 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Bruce Benjamin Scores Success in 
Central Europe 


BERLIN, Oct. 31.—A cordial reception 
was won by Bruce Benjamin, American 


tenor, at his recent appearance at the 
Beethovensaal. Mr. Benjamin will sing 
in Vienna Nov. 7, and later at Prague. 
On Nov. 29 he will give another recital 
in Berlin, and in December will give 
three or more recitals in Holland with 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano. On Dec. 
16 he will appear as soloist at the 
Dresden Beethoven birthday festival. 
Mr. Benjamin plans to return to New 
York in January. 





Cadman Completes Operetta, “Maid of 
Niagara” 


Charles Wakefield Cadman has com- 
pleted an operetta, “The Maid of Nia- 
gara,” suitable especially for high school 
adn amateur organizations. The libretto 
is by George Murray Brown of Halifax. 


David W. Guion, Composer-Pianist, to 
Jom Chicago Musical College Roster 
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David W. Guion, American Composer-Pianist, Who Will Become a Member of the Faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College Next Season 


HE Chicago Musical College, Carl 

D. Kinsey, manager, announces the 
appointment, as a member of its faculty, 
of the well-known pianist and composer, 
David W. Guion. 

Mr. Guion, who will be a member of 
the teaching staff in both the piano and 
the harmony and composition depart- 
ments, will assume his new duties next 
fall, when a number of other new teach- 
ers will be added to the faculty to care 
for the rapidly increasing student body. 

Mr. Guion, whose songs and works for 
the piano have been widely popular for 
a number of years, was born in Ball- 
inger, Tex., in 1895. He obtained his 
general education in the public schools 
of his native town and studied music at 
Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, Ill., and 
at Polytechnic College, Fort Worth, 
Tex., under Wilbur MacDonald. Upon 
the death of Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Guion 
went to Vienna, where he spent three 
years at the Imperial Conservatory 
under Leopold Godowsky. Following 


this, he returned to Texas to become 
director of the school of music at Daniel 
Baker College, at Brownwood. It was 
there that he began to compose, and 
after winning several State prizes he 
decided to come to New York to arrange 
for the publication of his compositions. 
In this che was highly successful, his 
songs being at once put on the programs 
of numerous concert artists and re- 
corded by phonograph companies. On 
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his return to Texas he taught piano for 
two years at the Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, and then accepted 
the position of director of the Fairmount 
Conservatory in the same city. 

Among Mr. Guion’s most important 
contributions to the musical literature 
of the country are arrangements of 
Negro spirituals which he has rescued 
from oblivion and provided with accom- 
paniments, making them available for 
concert use. Among the best of these, 
as well as his original compositions both 
for voice and for piano, are “De Ol’ 
Ark’s a Moverin!”, “Greatest Miracle of 
All,” “Turkey in the Straw,” “Some o’ 
Dese Days,” “Nobody Knows de Trouble 
I Sees,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
“Hopi Indian Cradle Song,” “My Own 
Laddie.” Among his more recent pub- 
lications are the songs “At the Cry of 
the First Bird” and “Resurrection,” and 
for piano, “Waltz of Sorrow,” “Minuet,” 
“Pickaninny Dance” and “Southern 
Nights.” 





James Wolfe Becomes American Citizen 


James Wolfe, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was among the candi- 
dates for naturalization admitted re- 
cently to citizenship by Federal Judge 


BALTIMORE PLAYERS 
BEGIN NEW SEASON 


Concert Course Launched at 
School—Damrosch Forces 
in Visit 
By Franz-C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 14.—The Baltimor< 
Symphony, Gustav Strube, conductor, 
began its eleventh season under th 


municipal direction of Frederick R. 
Huber at the Lyric on the evening of 
Nov. 8. The Seventh Symphony o! 
Beethoven, Debussy’s Prelude to “Th« 
Afternoon of a Faun,” and the “Flying 
Dutchman” Overture were played with 
attention to detail, showing the rou- 
tined drill exacted by the conductor. 
Yvonne D’Arle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, was the soloist. Her vivacity 
and charm, as well as her brilliant vocal 
work, were applauded. 

The first of the series of Sunday 
afternoon recitals was given at the 
Maryland School for the Blind in New- 
comer Hall on Nov. 8. A large audience 
heard the attractive program given by 
the Zimmer Harp Trio, made Md of 
Nellie Zimmer, Louise Harris and Gladys 
Crockford, harpists, assisted by Tom 
Williams, baritone. The program gave 
representation to works for the harp by 
Edmund Schuecker, Alfred Holy, Henri- 
ette Renié and Mme. Van _ Vechten 
Rogers. A group of old Welsh songs 
and William Hammond’s “The Pipes of 
Gordon’s Men” were delightfully sung 
by the baritone. 

Under the local management of Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene the New York Symphony 
gave the first concert of its series at the 
Lyric on Nov. 11. A large audience 
gave a hearty welcome to Walter Dam- 
rosch and applauded his reading of the 
Brahms “Academic Overture” and the 
B Minor Symphony of Tchaikovsky. 
Delicacy and grace were noted in the 
Debussy Scherzo and real humor was 
projected with the quaint Pierné num- 
ber from the ballet “Cydalise.” Richard 
Crooks, tenor, was the soloist. His sing- 
ing of Handel’s “Sound An Alarum” 
from “Judas Maccabaeus” was virile. 
In contrast to this, the aria from Bizet’s 
“Pearl Fishers,” with its refined tone 
quality, and the ardent manner of de- 
livery of the “Amor ti vieta” from 
“Fedora” by Giordano gave further dis- 
play of vocal ability of a high order. 

Reneé Chemet, violinist, with Joseph 
Brinkman at the piano, gave the third 
Peabody recital on the afternoon of 
Nov. 13. The violinist has abundant 
technical command and brilliant style to 
cope with the material of her composite 
program. The Vivaldi Concerto received 
a dignified reading. Individuality of 
conception outlined the interpretation of 
the Beethoven C Minor Sonata, in which 
the pianist participated. The Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns and a Wieni- 
awski Polonaise were included in groups 
of familiar numbers. 








Paderewski to Play Schelling Nocturne 


Ignace Paderewski will introduce 
Ernest Schelling’s “Nocturne a Raguse” 
in his first New York recital of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 25. The concert will 
open with the thirty-two Variations in 
C Minor. followed by Sonata, Op. 53, 
both of Beethoven. Schumann’s “Car- 
naval” and a group of Chopin, including 
the Nocturne in E. Op. 62; Mazurka in 
G, Op. 50; Polonaise in E Flat Minor. 
Op. 26, and A Flat Waltz, Op. 34, will 
precede the Schelling number. 
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